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SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 





‘Flirty married women, perpetually on the danger line, 
are an interesting study to some people. 

“Conjugal Amenities is brilliantly written, and the author 
has intimate knowledge of the fast set of the English aris- 
tocracy, that she declares to be made up largely of ‘wild, 
new women and disgraceful old men.’  Bill’s mother, the 
Dowager, makes this characteristic comment on London society 
in general : 

“**Good heavens, child! You don’t fancy every one 
who comes to a party is fit to be spoken to? The greatest 
reprobates are often the greatest favorites in London society.’ ”’ 
—l. Y, Commercial Advertiser. 
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GRASS WIDOWS 


I AM alone in a Louis Seize boudoir, relieving my 
overcharged feelings at an Empire writing cabinet 
inlaid with cupids. x passant, this secrétaire is a 
masterpiece of ingenious workmanship, where 
doubtless bepatched and bepowdered beauties 
whose dust and ashes have long since mingled 
with the elements, wrote and wept and sighed in 
the dead old past. On my last birthday — e@f¢az. 
twenty-one—my spouse purchased it at Christie’s, 
and laid it (metaphorically) at my pointed toes. I 
am surrounded with the things of beauty that are 
joys for ever: Dresden china youths smiling at 
woolly lambs from spikiest banks of flowers ; 
vy 
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Bartolozzi nymphs rich in draperies and flesh 
tints ; Cloisonné enamels ; delicatest water-colours ; 
eighteenth-century brocades : a thousand and one 
knicknacks that glorify each nook and niche, 
But woman, lovely woman! cannot live by vertu 
(szc) alone, and on this delicious June morning I 
am indifferent to these luxuries, and simply scribble 
and cry, and then cry and scribble. For it is only 
forty-eight hours since my darling Bill left me: 
forty-eight hours as the earth revolves, but years 
measured by feelings and smelling-salts and cam- 
bric handkerchiefs. Yes, my lord and master has 
departed— not for a week or a swiftly passing 
‘shoot, but for indefinite, interminable months. I 
see them in a never-ending procession, while the 
trees of Mount Somerfield murmur monotonously, 
and the flowers bloom in dull persistence. Is it 
not an unromantic appellation—Bill—dzout court? 
It is my husband who is thus designated, though 
according to the blessed book he is Earl of Somer- 
field, and Baron Sweetboy, Hereditary Steward of 
Thistledown, Gold Stick of Stickjaw, and formerly 
Lieutenant Coldstream Guards, &c. &c. Then, 
as a harmless infant, they christened him Lancelot 
Ferdinand Godolphin De Clifford Geoffrey, which 
is, no doubt, the reason he is invariably called 
Bill. There is no other conceivable explanation. 
And he is prosaic as his sobriquet, though 
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the best of husbands, full of lawful love and 
conjugal amenity. And yet—and yet! As in 
a glass darkly I see that a wife is too often 
bound to take a back seat. Sport is the seductive 
witch against whose influence we vainly deploy 
our small feminine attractions, striving with toolish 
futility to fill the giant place of rod and gun. I 
doubt whether any really rampant sportsman loves 
his wife ‘better than his dog’—at any rate when 
that dog is chasing a fox—and as to the horse, 
if the brute bears his master in triumph past the 
winning-post, no daughter of Eve can hope to excite 
so deep a passion of approbation. 

Our first summer of wedded bliss was spent in 
the delirious whirl of a London season; and I re- 
call the enchantment cf those fleeting months with 
delight, regret, hope, and longing. Heralded from 
great house to great house, excited, flattered, re- 
galed, my path was on roseate clouds,and my food 
all love and music. Through that never-to-be-for- 
gotten epoch I partook greedily of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, and discovered in a few weeks 
the secrets that a virgin lifetime had failed to im- 
part. Yes; I devoured the fateful fruit, and knew 
that I was—beautiful. It is a delusion to fancy a 
looking-glass, pure and simple, teaches these unut- 
terable things. A schoolgirl cannot compare, and 


the life-long aim of parents and teachers is to keep 
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her in humblest ignorance. Men’s eyes are the 
true revealing mirrors, and by their light I de- 
ciphered intoxicating truths. 

But even the glory of that dazzling summer 
was dimmed by the intuitive knowledge that Bill 
was secretly chafing and pining. To have six- 
foot-two of splendid Saxon manhood chained to 
one’s triumphal car, is not the smallest and sweetest 
of social joys ; for the greater proportion of fashion- 
able women are married to boobies with brains in 
inverse proportion to their banker’s balance, or to 
decrepit peers whose blear eyes and bald heads 
must be accepted as a counterpoise to splendid 
settlements. These nuptial hucksterers regarded my 
handsome lord with sick admiration ; envying his 
broad shoulders, fearless eyes,and the repressed exu- 
berance of life and limb. Bill was beautifully and 
blunderingly innocent of these feminine exercita- 
tions, and all too soon the season waned. Finally, 
to the joy unfeigned of my bucolic darling, we 
retired to his ancestral demesne with flying colours. 
They were happy days that followed—days of 
change and chance, light and movement. And then 
in my Somerfield’s blue eyes J detected an irritating 
complacency and approbation. By manly but too 
open solicitude he made me understand I was ful- 
filling his antiquated notions of the whole necessity 
of woman. IntimeI read that maddening message 
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on every face on the estate, from the youngest and 
spottiest footman who furtively placed a hassock 
in the victoria, to the ‘myriad-wrinkled’ hag who 
lived in a caravan on the wildest borders of the 
heath. I cannot be accused of disappointing those 
lively expectations, because in the south rooms 
overlooking the Italian garden there. are two cribs 
as full of irrepressible promise as the rabidest lord 
of the soil could possibly desire. And thus, while 
laboriously adding to the teeming millions of the 
world, I have been leading that placid, country- 
house, Lady Bountiful existence which Taine and 
other foreign critics laud and extol to the skies. 
Mount Somerfield is a splendid sporting estate. 
There is no denying the fact. Earth, air, fire, and 
water, yield their quota to the holocaust; and the 
furred and feathered wretches who exist apparently 
only to gratify murderous impulses, fly and run 
and swim in uncountable profusion. Bill—true to 
inherited instincts—shoots and fishes and chases 
year in and year out, filling up blank intervals in 
mute adoration of the instruments of death, or in 
spasms of uxorious devotion. But sportsmen—like 
vampires—are insatiable, and soon my husband was 
sighing for more brutes to conquer. I cannot tell 
how it was all arranged, but at this moment the bone 
of my bone is steaming at the rate of fifteen knots 
an hour, to the uttermost ends of the earth to shoot 
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big game. And yet this man of blood and action 
is an angel of thoughtfulness ; has placed a large 
sum of money to my account at Glyn’s, and made 
a thousand plans for my welfare. He believes in 
the homely old saw that good women and cats 
stay at home; so I am left to harry the maids, 
spoil the infants, and generally uphold the family 
escutcheon. 

An intimate and ridiculous Oxford friend did 
suggest that I was too young and pretty—ahem ! 
—to be left so entirely to my own devices ; but 
Bill expatiated on the superhuman quality of my 
virtues ; told him of my devotion to books and 
babies, flowers and fresh air, and showed him 
triumphantly the high-art altar cloth, worked in 
Pearson’s finest filoselle, that I finished last Easter 
for the vicar. Seeing is believing; so this doubt- 
ing Thomas was squashed; but his remarks 
rankled, I think, because Bill became abnormally 
affectionate. 

‘Get someone to stay with you, darling,’ he 
said ; ‘a nice, quiet, lady-like person to help with 
the housekeeping and keep you company.’ 

I uttered a shriek of dismay, and in my mind’s 
eye beheld a withered, fusty old maid eternally 
boring me to tears. 

‘A sheep-dog! No, thank you! I am not 
quite reduced to that low ebb,’ 
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But Bill, not to be gainsaid, begged and kissed 
so earnestly that I finally agreed to invite the 
daughter of his second cousin once removed on an 
indefinite visit. 

‘She’s a clergyman’s daughter, quoth Bill 
hopefully, ‘so is sure to be well brought up. She 
will understand the choir and the penny readings, 
and, as she is a cousin, it won’t be like having a 
stranger. Her father died at eighty-five, so she is 
probably about fifty. Her husband was killed in 
a railway accident, and left her very badly off. So 
sad! They have written to know if I can do any- 
thing to help her. It seems like the finger of Pro- 
vidence ; for, I’m sure, if anyone could consvule and 
relieve the poor woman’s widowed ee: it 
would be my sweetest Aureole.’ 

And thus was the soul of the sanguine spouse 
lulled to rest. His kind blue blood runs ten times 
thicker than water, and a stricken cousin at this 
psychological moment was sure to be hailed as a © 
Godsend. 

I took a fond farewell of Bill at the docks; 
twisted three of my goldenest hairs into the button 
of his shooting coat as a mascotte ; passionately 
implored him to beware of tigers, designing women, 
and cholera ; kissed him yet once more ; waved my 
lily hand, and subsided into a cobweb mouchotr. 
And then that horrible P. and O, throbbed itself 
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groaning from the quay; and I can scarcely tell 
how the return journey was accomplished. My 
stock of hot wet grief seemed inexhaustible, and 
with crimson eyes and melancholy mouth down 
drawn, I reached our little roadside station. For 
two days I have been wandering disconsolate, 
reminded at every turn of my dear absentee. On 
these occasions it is good to be alone, because a 
swelled nose and scarlet eyelids are so terribly 
unbecoming, and all the waters of Cologne cannot 
wash away the traces of my woe. And just as I 
was beginning to cheer up! To think of an ex- 
quisitely consoling saut du “it, ordered at Doucet’s— 
to be concerned about my hack’s sore back and my 
housemaid’s sore knee —the thought of this squeezed 
lemon, crape-clothed, bombazine widow, fastening 
like an ugly leech upon my life, has flung me back 
into the dismals. Well, well—Kismet! It is 
written, and the puling, melancholy, shabby wretch 
arrives to-morrow. I wish the whole pack of sheep- 
dogs at the bottom of the sea ! 


GHAPTER? If 


THE SHEEP DOG—NEW STYLE 


I REALLY cried dismally for Bill—cried with eyes 
and heart, and felt surprised and pleased at my 
own sensibility. But the ferment of youth and the 
inevitable whispered that to lie prone and mourn 
for one’s mate for six months, rain or shine, as the 
peasants say, would be ridiculous and unconscion- 
able; and yet everything was out of gear — flat, 
stale,and unprofitable. I snubbed my handmaiden 
for calling me too late, and then lay under my d/eu 
de cel quilt with its guipure insertion, winking away 
the tears and chafing, because she had roused 
me so early. Rank, money, position, even that 
sweeter possession, beauty, warmed by the hot 
blood of youth—d guoz bon? Under present cir- 
cumstances a waste of the raw material. Bill’s 
magnificent ‘place,’ towards which innumerable 
covetous eyes had turned through years of besieged 
bachelorhood, was closing around me as mercilessly 
as any other prison walls. My slender limbs were 
lost in the connubial wi'derness of an hereditary 
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four-poster. I had grafted exquisite Hellbronner 
draperies on that venerable catafalque, and hereto- 
fore, in its intrinsic worth, it had seemed a satisfy- 
ing oasis to my beauty-loving eyes. And now 
what cared I for these or other luxuries? The 
gaunt room, with its bay-windows overlooking the 
park, retained its quaint antiquity, in spite of much 
Mapleresque and sacrilegious cretonne. Bah! it 
had grown hateful, and I hurried through my 
toilette to escape to more vivid and cheerful apart- 
ments. Downstairs I was seized by a restless 
incapacity for occupation. Our smug young butler 
brought me the newspaper with that machine-like 
solemnity to which we train our dependants, and I 
glanced wearily through the fashionable intelli- 
gence. It is strange that ‘hatches, matches, and 
despatches, hold their interest when imperial 
measures and party politics are but dust and ashes. 
I mastered the fact that a duke’s son and heir had 
been heralded into this world by great doctors and 
great rejoicings ; that he had been clapped on his 
baby back, so to speak, and eulogised for a timely 
and intelligent entrance ; I found several individuals 
trembling on the verge of the holy estate, and 
learned that two wizened great ladies, who had 
clung to their jointures to an inconsiderate old age, 
had at last relinquished three thousand a year to 
clamouring posterity. And then I arrived at the 
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end of my resources trying crewels, nurseries, 
stables, in vain succession. Alas! the glory had 
departed. A lonely luncheon followed, and I felt in- 
clined to rush through the window, and leave por- 
traits, stamped leather screens, and gloomy ingle 
nooks to the undisturbed possession of shattered 
plush and powder. Thanks to the restraining 
shackles of education and convention, I maintained 
the outward and visible signs of decorum, toying 
with my lamb cutlet and cherry tart, as though 
restless thoughts were absolutely restricted to the 
beeches, and oaks, and placid deer, bounding the 
horizon. How near we are, and yet how far, from 
Jeames and John !—divided by a gulf as deep and 
fixed as though oceans and rivers rolled between. 
If Gilbert’s Palace of Truth comes into vogue, what 
melodramatic revelations await mistress and man. 
It is hard to conjecture which will be the more 
scandalised—employers or domestics. But, heart 
of grace! there is one resource which rarely fails, 
and, after strolling round orchid and peach house ; 
inhaling the fragance of a dozen Dijon glories, 
and wandering déseuvrée by the weed-grown mere ; 
after gathering a handful of imperial lilies and 
delicate Canterbury bells, I wend my way to the 
house, inspired by an idea. The quick colour 
rushed into my pale cheeks, and, flowers in hand, 
I ran upstairs to my octagon dressing-room. This 
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feminine holy of holies is charming—though I say 
it who should not. The walls are covered with 
Rose du Barri silk, and a dado of photographs 
exhales the piquantest flavour of friendship. Ah! 
what should we be without our sun treasures ? 
They smile at us in happy familiarity from boudoir, 
cabinet, and panel, and the most Philistine 
‘lodgings, blossom as the rose in the spell of their 
eloquent silence. And in my dressing-room are 
French pier-glasses, stretching reflecting lengths to 
the very edge of the Wilton pile carpet. I detest 
a house where mirrors gleam from every inappro- 
priate corner, and, having assured myself of a 
gratifying tout ensemble, avoid the conscious shock 
of perpetual reminder. In the reception-rooms 
they are conspicuous by their absence, and country 
cousins who never aspire beyond looking-glass 
extending from mantel to ceiling wonder at the 
unnatural abstention. 

It is a humiliating fact that in this vale, 
a comprehensive view of back, and profile, and 
three-quarters, may be reckoned a solid comfort— 
at any rate, when those points of interest happen 
to be tall and svelte, and clothed in the chefs- 
@euvre of sartorial artistes. I say it in no spirit 
of disrespect to your image, beloved husband, but 
chiffons would console me in far more despairing 
straits. Mankind have appropriated five-cighths 
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of the pleasures of this world, but they are power- _ 
less to wrench these pure delights from our-greedy 
hands. Delicious possibilities lurk in each new 
fashion, and a woman never exactly realises an 
effect without practical illustration ; while Nature 
herself cannot boast of more kaleidoscopic variety. 
And now it suddenly darted into my head that a 
confection fresh from the magic portals of Madame 
Félicie awaited me at this living moment. Yes— 
there was the white-wood box whose placid exterior 
I knew so well. In a moment I was on my knees, 
trembling with anticipation as I flung aside the layers 
of paper which shrouded the treasure. Dulness and 
trouble evaporated in a grey mist, and I gave vent 
to acry of delight. Félicie—blessed creature—had 
surpassed herself: a diaphanous idyll lay sparkling 
before my eyes, and in the witchery of possession 
I scented triumph from afar. Impelled by an 
irresistible desire, I took the pretty quivering thing 
from its silver nest, and in two minutes was 
standing before the glass absorbed in mute exami- 
nation, It was a dinner tea-gown, combining the 
stately full dress of the one, with the graceful 
laisser aller of the other. The material was ivory 
duchesse satin, embroidered with lover’s knots in 
pearls, and draped with silver-spangled chiffon, a 
girdle of silver and pearls falling in front from waist 
to feet. But surely the light of day, with its hard, 
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cruel touches, was the destroying angel of illusion. 
Black gulleys were painfully traceable beneath 
blue eyes, and a woebegone face a reproach to 
the artistic creation. I hastily pulled down the 
blinds and lighted a dozen wax candles. The 
result was magical: and feeling the garment suited 
me to perfection, weak sunshiny smiles broke out 
over my face. 

It is always pleasant to be reassured on the 
subject of one’s beauty—that gift so intangible and 
evanescent, and yet so painfully practical in its 
effect on human destinies. Ah! if only Bill were 
here. Bill, open-eyed and open-mouthed, with 
that demonstrative admiration a woman can grasp, 
as she grasps her ex tout cas or lorgnette. The 
remembrance of the conjugal kisses with which my 
lord and master expresses primitive satisfaction 
revived my regrets, until, burning with desire to 
note the charm of gewgaws on my toilette, | 
extract Bill’s presents from their blue-and-white 
velvet beds, and pass each article in nervous re- 
view. How princely and lavish he is in the purchase 
of jewels! And what aniggard in display! Only 
on rare State occasions he allows me fullest fling : 
one unpretending row of pearls and a brilliant 
brooch being my usual equipment, while useless 
magnificences are locked away in safe and cabinet. 

‘I hate women sprawling with jewels, he 
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Says: ‘leave that to the nouveaux riches and the 
Totties.’ 

But now I was not to hold or to bind: for 
once I would be covered, overloaded—smothered. 
The lovely gleaming things in their unholy fasci- 
nation were getting into my head, and I was soon 
half-drunk with diamonds, if one may be allowed 
the expression. I had seen a pseudo-great lady 
wear three tiaras and four necklaces simultaneously, 
and absurdly prepared to do ditto. The stones 
blinked and winked from out my golden chevelure, 
and the bright carnation of excitement contributed 
no little to the picture. I blessed a doting aunt 
for leaving her nephew so magnificent a rzvzére, and 
fastened my engagement swallow with trembling 
fingers: finally pinning to my corsage the whole 
fantastic menagerie of beasts, diamond cocks, bees, 
spiders, frogs, cats, with which in this end of the cen- 
tury we are wont to bedeck our persons. It was all 
finished,.and I stood enraptured, longing to spread 
my wings and alight in a certain state room far 
over the sea. Nay, this travesty must end, or my 
maid would fancy grief had unsettled my wits. She 
had left a tear-stained heap of blue serge, to 
find But, reluctant to return to the prosaic 
robes of sanity, I paced to and fro in the brilliantly 
lighted room, pausing now and again to apostrophise 
the dazzling full-length reflection : 
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‘Ah! these centre stones are marvels. Deli- 
cious! Like this I am ; 
‘Divine!’ echoed a ringing voice in my ear. 





‘Amen, my lady fair! Those pear-shaped pearls 
are incomparable!’ 

I swung round as ona pivot. To say I was 
confounded is but feebly to express my sensations. 
A torrent of hot colour rushed through me like a 
tide, culminating in my unlucky neck and face. 
Speech failed, and I stood gasping. A woman, 
complete and perfect in her weird loveliness, was 
regarding me with cool and critical amusement. 
She was tall, young, and dressed in harmonious 
hydrangea tones; a small, well-bred head was 
crowned by an uncompromising wealth of red 
hair; the clear-cut features were alight with in- 
telligence ; and even from the depths of my con- 
fusion, the ‘ passion pallor’ of her complexion 
struck me with a sense of horrid power. This 
apparition extended a tiny gloved hand. 

‘You expected me, Lady Somerfield. Here I 
am,’ 

‘And you are—you are-——’ 

‘The Sheep Dog, at your service, with a ripple 
of sardonic laughter. 
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THE MICE WILL PLAY 


Is it possible that I am really an inhabitant of 
this great, wicked, sweltering metropolis ? And 
why am I not still wandering amid the fair glades, 
the shadowy woods and waters of beautiful Mount 
Somerfield ? Surely it is the dream of a stifling 
dream, for three days ago I had as much idea of a 
trip to town as of plunging into one of those 
ocean caves where the mermaids extract salt from 
the sea to put on the tails of mankind when they 
give them the ghost of a chance. What power- 
ful, uncanny influence has. thus drawn and 
quartered me? At any rate, I am here, learning 
the old lesson that there is nothing so probable as 
the unexpected ; a swift impulse, a sudden action, 
and, hey ! presto! the full noontide glare of London 
summer. But let me gather up the tangled 
threads, and detail the main incidents of the last 
eight-and-forty hours. First and foremost, and 
despite new occupations and excitements, my 
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waking thoughts—like Tommy Moore’s miraculous 
revolving sunflower—turn inevitably to my roam- 
ing spouse. Where, where is my beloved at this 
- actual living instant ; and how many miles of rest- 
less cruel water keep me from his sheltering arms? 
I realised the joys of wedded life but feebly before 
that floating, throbbing palace bore him into space, 
like some hideous devil of the deep. And now I 
wonder how I existed in the long twilight that 
knew no mate; eighteen years without one single 
kiss : eighteen years of virginal insipidity, unmoved 
by passion, quarrel, or reconciliation. 

But an importunate question is tapping at my 
mind. Am I beginning to be comforted—com- 
forted for the loss of this husband who left me so 
recently ? I cannot tell, for the world—my world 
—seems to have turned a complete somersault. I 
rub my eyes, and pinch my limbs, to prove I am 
not a puppet in some unreal phantasmagoria. 
Glancing towards Bill’s place at dinner, I find, with 
a shock, that it is filled by this visitor who has 
leaped into my life like some strange wild animal. 
Since our extraordinary introduction, we have 
been mutually taking stock. Mrs. Jack Hunter— 
for so this red-haired witch is styled—appears as 
much, and as coolly, at home as though the ances- 
tral halls of Mount Somerfield had cradled her 
infancy. Shall I loathe or love the woman? She 
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amuses, perplexes, interests me. I am no longer 
bored, though uneasily aware that Bill, with his 
old-fashioned up-and-down notions of wives and 
women, would scarcely regard my widow with 
_favour. Her moods are undeniably startling, and 
her changefulness reminds me of the sea—sparkling, 
vivacious, mocking, and tempestuous by turns. In 
some mysterious fashion, without apparent effort, 
she dominates the household ; and, as we sit vzs-a- 
vis at alate breakfast, that wonderful red hair and 
white beauty, enthral and fascinate me. I smile 
inwardly at the vision of the afflicted pew-opener 
companion Bill and I evolved from the depths of 
our conventional imaginations, while the thought 
of his naive amazement fills me with secret laugh- 
ter. Mrs. Jack, with her head on one side, 
scrutinises me over the top of the huge urn—that 
urn which has been placed on the Somerfield 
breakfast-table for the last half-century, and is 
regarded, I verily believe, as a distinct aid to 
matutinal digestion. She examines me so earnestly 
that I feel my horrid sensitive cheeks turning an 
absurd red; they are wont to do this on the 
smallest provocation, and it evidently amuses her. 
I sip my coffee consciously, feebly trying to 
remember where I have seen a cure for blushing 
advertised— price sevenpence-halfpenny in stamps 
by post. 
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Mrs. Jack breaks the silence by a sudden 
question. 

‘Do you know a book called We Two?’ 

‘No; isit amusing ?’ I inquire, scenting sensa- 
tion. 

‘Can’t tell, never having read the work, but 
fancy it is better avoided by an impressionable 
creature like yourself; it is a novel with fates 
and purposes—and good books stir up the con- 
science as a blue pill does the liver.’ 

‘Thanks; my conscience is clear, I assert, with 

a little air of affront. 
| ‘And requires no moral blue pill. Precisely.’ 

‘Then why did you ask ?’ 

Mrs. Jack shoots a quick glance across the 
table ; her long lashes droop as she rolls the 
crumbs in her taper fingers. 

‘ The title struck me—We Two. A couple ot 
beautiful and intelligent beings in combination 
should rule the world. Up-to-date lady-killers 
have a horrid knack of success—and how can one 
weak woman bear up? I’m not sure it’s any 
use trying! But even a destroying angel would go 
down before so powerful an alliance. Union is 
strength, and “We Two” our motto.’ 

‘You will find lady-killers and destroying 
angels conspicuous by their absence at Mount 
Somerfield” I reply, waving my hand lightly 
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towards the lovely shady lawns, where at this 
moment an enterprising starling is trying conclu- 
sions with a resisting worm. 

Mrs. Jack shrugs her shoulders: she is really 
wonderful in her white matinée, and its fresh finish 
excites my feminine envy. She does not answer, 
but from some mysterious recess produces a silver 
cigarette-case. 

‘ umer?’ she says, raising her eyebrows, and 
hospitably holding it towards me. 

‘The servants! the servants!’ I cry in an 
agony, fearful of the shock this outrage must needs 
inflict on the starched nerves of Bill’s family 
retainers. 

‘As you please,’ striking a match, and lighting 
up placidly. ‘I suppose you don’t expect me to 
be sacrificed on the pyre of domestic prejudice. 
A woman who does not smoke is generally an 
icicle or a Pharisee. You are neither. I am 
certain of that.’ 

I laugh, conscious of warm, youthful impe- 
tuosity, at widest variance with frost or pride. 

‘Lord Somerfield—Bill—does not like it—that 
is, the question has never been mooted. But— 
forgive me—he hates women who smoke.’ 

Mrs. Jack half closes her eyes, and lazily 
regards me through a veiling wreath of white 
vapour. How serpentlike she is in this attitude of 
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utter rest! A nameless, trembling impatience 
besets me. 

‘Our antiquated sweet William requires educa- 
tion,’ she drawls sarcastically ; ‘that is evident. 
When he returns it will be my agreeable duty to 
exercise certain cousinly privileges ’—with a laugh. 
‘Give him to me on lease, my dear, for seven, 
fourteen, or twenty-one days, and I guarantee to 
reduce the obstructionist to humblest quiescence.’ 

I comprehend darkly, dimly, but am secretly 
furious. During the peaceful duet of the past, 
I have often been bored by the unchanging 
monotony of Bill’s devotion. With marital ex- 
gouement he cannot understand that even the 
lovingest wife finds it difficult to rise to instant 
responsion, in and out of season, like a toy duck 
to a magnet. But the faintest suggestion of a 
poacher on my preserves throws me into a quiver 
of wrath. I am restrained by womanly deter- 
mination not to betray these feelings—-not to 
give this tormentor the satisfaction of knowing she 
has caused me a single uneasy pang. I repress 
outward signs of disturbance, but might have 
spared myself the conflict. Throwing away the 
end of her cigarette, Mrs. Jack rises, and comes 
across to where I am sitting, hot, miserable, and 
involuntarily clenching my small ringed hands. 

‘Did it love its hubby, and was it jealous?’ 

Ze 
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she says mockingly. ‘Goose! I only wanted to 
find out. And you—you—beautiful as an angel: 
already I have gathered that this errant Benedict 
is conscious, a¢ present’ (this with an irresistibly 
teasing flash), ‘ of only two eyes, one nose, a dimple 
and a half, and one mouth in the world. Con- 
sidering the extensive selection afforded by these 
islands alone, it seems an absurdly limited view ; 
but so it is. And then 
thieves! If there is one fixed law in the female 
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British constitution, it means down with snatchers. 
Have your admirers, and have them in peace, my 
love; only let me do likewise. Paws off is a 
necessity of mutual existence.’ 

‘I ave no admirers, and want none, I reply 
angrily ; and as we are drifting into dangerous 
waters, turn the conversation by inviting Mrs, 
Jack to accompany me to the nursery. 

‘Heaven forbid!’ she says, with a little shriek. 
‘Anything but babies. Spare me that. Infants 
have a disastrous effect on the nerves, and are my 
pet abomination. Besides, I exercise a sinister 
influence on juvenile manners ; whenever I come 
in contact with children, they are certain to commit 
some horrible atrocity,’ 

I laugh at this, and offer to exploit Mrs. Jack 
through the grounds and conservatories. Thus 
occupied she is charming and appreciative. The 
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gardeners are torn between gaping admiration of 
her beauty, and wrath at her behaviour; for my 
strange ‘Companion’ gathers orchids, nectarines, 
and roses with a sublime indifference which leaves 
me breathless. This abduction of their treasures 
outweighs all, and they stand darkly frowning as 
we wander to and fro. 

Mrs. Jack perceives the effect with her usual 
quickness. 

‘That is the worst of these exclusive, unwieldy 
places,’ she says ; ‘they are delightful as a base of 
operations—for flying visits, as a breathing space 
and refuge, and for poetical reference—but for 
daily consumption far too cumbrous. These clods 
are masters of the situation: little popes in their 
own eyes: they see their trumpery productions 
through magnifying glasses. Give me Mrs. Green 
and Covent Garden. I always have my rooms full 
of these things,’ lightly touching a butterfly orchid, 
that I knew to be the joy and pride of our Scotch 
gardener’s heart. 

But, in spite of assumed wsonchalance, Mrs. 
Jack is deeply impressed by my beautiful home— 
this home to the perfecting of which centuries of 
time, mines of money, and generations of culture, 
have been persistently devoted. She pauses with 
something of a scowl on her brow. A big beech 
tree is waving its uneasy branches overhcad, while 
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the sunlight flickers in dark patches about her 
buckled shoes and white dress. 

‘It is a desperately trite observation, she 
resumes ; ‘but, oh! how unfairly the good things 
of this world have been divided. Why should you 
roll and wallow in riches, while I am compelled to 
an uncertain hand-to-mouth existence? In youth 
and beauty I am your equal, and in the great art 
of what’s what decidedly your superior. After all, 
it comes to the same, if you know how to squeeze 
your lemons—that, and a capacity for enjoyment 
are the chief ingredients of prosperity. But doubt- 
less your golden hair and innocent blue eyes have 
earned you more than one terrestrial paradise— 
half a dozen probably.’ 

‘No, no, I deprecate modestly. ‘ Bill has his 
yacht, and a small hunting-box in Leicestershire ; 
and there is Grosvenor Street, of course, though we 
go there very little—the house is shabby and old.’ 

‘Grosvenor Street!’ she ejaculates, her eyes 
like flashing signals. ‘Saved, saved! Hail to the 
mansions of the blest! Even a grimy, threadbare, 
antediluvian mansion will be heavenly enchantment. 
Why, my exquisite Aureole, did you not tell me 
before? Let us pack up at once. I have not been 
in town for a solid year. Think of that! I who 
love the very stones of Bond Street. London is the 
wine of life, my dear, and we will drink it to the 
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dregs—not in coarse, strong alcohol, but in a deli- 
cate sparkling vintage that will put new light in 
your eyes, and fresh meaning in your lovely face. 
Mount Somerfield, like a Stilton cheese, will be 
all the better for keeping. Oh, if you knew what 
a weight you have lifted from my shoulders !’ 

Free, frank enthusiasm is terribly contagious, 
and in a shorter space than it takes to write, I 
found myself borne on the wings of worldly aspira- 
tion. My husband had left me quietly and inde- 
finitely settled at Mount Somerfield, but now I aban- 
don that peaceful abode as readily as I cast off an 
old gown. It is true that a sensation of restlessness 
pursues and possesses me, and I feel in sympathy 
with an ant’s nest that has been stirred up with 
a stick. Mrs. Jack declares regretfully that, 
after all, we can only sip the cup of metropolitan 
joy, as it is so late in the season; but when I 
discuss autumnal plans clasps her hands and 
says imploringly, ‘Let us enjoy the present! 
Don’t, don’t be too previous; it gets upon one’s 
nerves,’ 
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Mrs. JACK and I have only been here for a few 
days, but a perfect hubbub of events has fallen to 
our daily portion. I find myself the central figure 
in a round of petty amusement, and am developing 
a fine capacity for airy frivolity. I am also learn- 
ing to solve that essential nineteenth-century 
problem, how to keep the dark spectre of boredom 
at arm’s length—this terror that flaps its sable 
wings over the heads of all our sex, ready to pounce 
on the slightest provocation. Sometimes I think, 
if my conscience were in efficient working order, it 
would sting me for thus yielding to whirling 
emptiness, and for so rapidly obliterating the tracks 
of sober married days. The placid tenor of my 
sylvan way has been succeeded by titillating excite- 
ment; and there is no doubt that the appetite 
comes with the eating. Mrs. Jack may not always 
be as composed and dignified, as quiet and un- 
demonstrative, as we are taught to expect from 
Madame Vere de Vere; but she is ever pzguante, 
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and I defy the most d/asé to be dull in her com- 
pany. At odd moments I wonder if Bill would 
horribly disapprove of it all; but when I venture 
to hint at husbandly objection, Mrs. Jack laughs 
me to scorn. 

‘Le beau Bill has placed himself outside the 
circle, she says ; ‘and probably some dusky enchan- 
tress is turning him round her little black finger by 
this time. But, however that may be, he is happy 
calculating the eccentricities of a wily ibex, or 
ponderous elephant, rather than the flutterings of 
his far-away wife. What the eye doesn’t see the 
heart doesn’t grieve at, is an apophthegm peculiarly 
applicable to the holy estate.’ 

‘ Bill trusts me, I explain, feeling unaccountably 
lachrymose. ‘I may be vain and foolish, Verbena’ 
(that is her ridiculous name), ‘ but I would never 
do any real harm.’ 

‘Bless its heart! I know it wouldn’t. And I 
know my little white kitten wouldn’t catch any real 
mice, being too much occupied with its reel of 
cotton. The reel of cotton has rolled away, and 
pretty puss-cat is looking about for fresh “ divar- 
sion.”’ 

‘ Scoff as you please, I whimper, ‘if you knew 
Bill you would understand.’ 

‘I understand that Bill has a sweetly confiding 
disposition, and ought to thank his lucky stars for 
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being blessed with such an innocent duck of a wife. 
You don’t appreciate your advantages, my love, 
and, as the friend remarked of the man who was 
going to be married for the second time, “he 
doesn’t deserve his luck in having lost his first.” 
You and Bill will probably jog along in double- 
harness for the next fifty years; surely you can 
afford to amble and gallop and canter in the Ely- 
sian Fields for a few fleeting months. The cry of 
liberty, fraternity, and equality, vibrates with as true 
an echo in the ear of the average married woman, 
as it ever did to the cztoyennes of blood-drenched 
Paris.’ 

I sit silent and downcast, bent apparently on 
twisting a gossamer handkerchief into a spherical 
ball. This cynicism is beyond my grasp, and I 
am conscious of asad lack of feminine spirit. Low 
be it spoken, if it ensured my husband’s return, I 
would gladly put my golden head into the conjugal 
collar, and trot by his side in abject satisfaction, on 
the hardest and most monotonous of high roads. 
But let me cease to scribble about fatuitous feel- 
ings, and return to matters of fact. At the first 
glimpse of this gloomy old house even Mrs. Jack’s 
ardent spirit was dashed. A shudder ran through 
her as she contemplated the faded silence, the 
orderly ugliness, the dusty dimness that reigned 
supreme. The caretaker, resenting this incursion 
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into her territory, opened a shutter here and there 
with stony reluctance ; the very chandeliers seemed 
ashamed when their brown holland coverings were 
stripped from their glass drops, leaving them 
exposed to the inquisitive eye of day. It was odd 
that such typical incarnations of ‘life’s fitful 
fever’ should, drift into this neutral-tinted abode, 
whose every archaic nook and niche whispered of 
dead hands and quenched voices. Even the walls 
were swathed to the ceiling, and, despite the brilliant 
sunshine, a dreadful oppression dogged our foot- 
steps. The servants, sulky and unwilling, plainly 
testified their disapproval, and I prepared to beat 
a retreat and resign myself to the inevitable. But 
it was my instructive fate to witness a fresh side 
of my companion’s character. The experienced 
mariner watches a tornado from afar, but I was 
utterly taken by surprise when Mrs. Jack uncorked 
the vials of her wrath, and lost her temper with a 
magnificent completeness that swept everything 
from her path. The effect of a moral storm is 
astonishing on all sorts and conditions; but it 
especially works wonders among servants, who, 
despite. a boasted independence, have inherited 
through generations the instincts of downtrodden 
grovellers. Mrs. Jack’s red hair positively scintil 
lated with rage, and her white face developed a 
perfectly uncanny pallor. 
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‘Why do you keep this crew of lazy sluts?’ 
she cried, stamping her feet. ‘You shall be sent 
packing into the street unless you set to work 
instantly!’ and she advanced as though about to 
lay bodily hands on a shrinking pink-and-white 
housemaid. 

‘Stay, stay !’ I remonstrate, in shocked terror. 
‘They will do everything, I am certain. We have 
taken them by surprise, and they are naturally at a 
loss.’ 

Mrs. Jack flung forth an invocation, and, like 
sailors half-capsized by a squall, the maids turn reso- 
lutely to their task, pausing now and again to glance 
askance at the white fury who has so thoroughly 
cowed them. Whether it was the tonic effect of 
violence, I cannot say, but in twenty-four hours 
Grosvenor Street was transformed. As a con- 
jurer turns up his sleeves and performs the most 
marvellous feats with slenderest materials, so Mrs. 
Jack revolutionised the house by womanly sleight- 
of-hand. Messrs. Liberty and a couple of fashion- 
able florists flooded the salons with sweetness and 
shaded light, and I was content to note the miracle 
—growing like a Japanese shrub beneath the fingers 
of the sorcerer. 

‘Now we are settled for a few days, quoth Mrs. 
Jack, posing in each subtle corner. ‘A skilful 

general takes care to have his headquarters properly 
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entrenched. Wherever we go we can fall back on 
Grosvenor Street.’ 

In the evening, before dinner, we strolled instinc- 
tively towards the park —that living theatre, where 
the snobs, and beauty, and valour of England, love 
and hate, and meet, and ride away. As I picked 
my unaccustomed steps a sudden shyness fell over 
me like a cloud. Swarms of hard faces were passing 
and repassing, looks of searching inquiry and jealous 
disapproval in their tired eyes. 

‘This is horrid!’ I say, plucking impatiently 
at Mrs. Jack’s pink accordion-pleated sleeve. ‘ For 
goodness’ sake, let us escape !’ 

‘We will walk as far as Albert Gate,’ she replies 
with decision ; ‘and then, if you wish it, we can 
return.’ 

It is evidently the fag-end of the season; the 
women are all either washed out or painted in, while 
the men seem incapable of movement, and herd 
together in listless groups. Languor and heaviness 
fill the oppressive air, and I recall the faint, sweet 
breezes of Mount Somerfield, with vain regret. 
Before I thoroughly realise the situation we are 
running the gauntlet betwixt a row of critical chairs, 
and a line of railings ornamented with the choicest 
blossoms of the peerage. I am sustained by a feeble 
hope that we may pass unobserved in the crowd, 
but find we are evidently creating a sensation. I 
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am seized with an incontinent hatred of masculine 
eyes ; for every pair is focussed in a cool, appraising 
fashion that gives me pins-and-needles, and sends 
my blood flying. I glance at Mrs. Jack, but that 
calm person is as much at her ease as in pezgnoir 
and slippers. Ashamed of my countryfied conscious- 
ness, I stalk ahead, nose in air, trying not to be 
aware of the palpable discussions, the chuchotements, 
the visible invisible nods and winks. As every 
woman worth her salt possesses as many eyes as 
hairpins in the back of her head, the prospect is 
appalling. Yes, this parade is intolerable; but 
suddenly we are surrounded and shaking hands 
with three or four men. Pouf! What a relief to 
be merged into a group ; and I subside, not caring 
what manner of human is installed at my side. It 
proved to be a masher of the acute type—well- 
looking, well-dressed, and well-bred. A vague idea 
of a rencontre in some prehistoric period floats 
through my mind, and at last I recognise him as 
one of numerous ball acquaintances, made during 
that first season after we were married. In those 
golden bridal days my swift feet flew over the par- 
quet, in the sheer “an of youth and happiness, and 
I regarded my partners in the light of well-oiled 
dancing-machines. It would doubtless be unpolite 
and impolitic to confess he had not come home to 
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me as an identity; and, Balaam-like, I was half- 
startled to hear a smooth voice in my ear: 

‘What have you done with your husband, Lady 
Somerfield ?’ 

‘ My husband is in the Himalayas, shooting.’ 

‘The Himalayas! Great Scott! Had I the 
honour and pleasure of being your husband, I should 
Himalaya nearer home.’ 

‘Lord Somerfield is a wonderful traveller, I 
explain, with a futile attempt at haughtiness ; ‘he 
thoroughly enjoys sport.’ 

‘Good man! And lets you dothesame! A 
“go0-as-you-please” couple. Capital! But where 
have you been this month of Sundays.’ 

‘At Mount Somerfield, I reply, looking at my 
interlocutor with a certain interest in spite of 
myself. 

Lord Herbert Debonnair is a baby Guardsman, 
good-looking and lively, and commits the sweet sin 
of youthfulness with delicious aplomb. The crime 
sits lightly on his broad shoulders, and his blue 
eyes dance with fun and mischief. With intense 
assurance he absorbs the details of my figure and 
toilette, and I feel it finds favour with his royal 
impudence. 

‘Why do you appear, like a lost comet, at the 
tail of the season?’ he asks. ‘Everyone is pre- 
paring to take wing.’ 
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‘We are only passing through. I came to con- 
coct some autumn frocks, and Mrs. Jack was very 
anxious to be in town.’ 

A shade of puzzled amusement flits across the 
handsome face of my budding warrior. 

‘Mrs. Jack staying with you?’ 

Living with me during my husband’s absence,’ 
with a gay nod at my ‘Companion.’ 

‘Phew !’ whistles Lord Herbert, manifestly 
taken aback. ‘There wz// be wigs on the green. 
Since when has the lamb been lying down with the 
lion ?’ 

‘You misunderstand everything,’ I retort testily. 
‘Mrs. Jack is charming, and cheery, and——’ 

‘A Ripper!’ cries my boy enthusiastically. 
‘ About as good as they make ’em !’ 

Meantime this redoubtable Mrs. Jack is appar- 
ently absorbed in the oddest male atomy. A lack 
of inches is an unforgivable offence in a woman’s 
eyes. Leta man be poet, pioneer, or paragon, he 
can never aspire to success with the unfair sex if 
Nature has cruelly said, ‘Thus far shalt thou grow.’ 
They tell us great men like Napoleon, and Dizzy, 
and Nelson were small of stature ; but in up-to-date 
practice the theory goes to the wall. The idea of 
a lover tip-toeing to his ‘divinely tall’ mzattresse is 
too ludicrous ; so the condescension of the fastidious 
lady perplexes me. Besides, it was an unwholesome 
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little creature, with spotty cheeks, pink eyélids, and 
almost colourless hair. In childhood’s hour I held 
captivity captive in the person of a small rat, and 
was dwelling on the resemblance, when Mrs. Jack’s 
voice disturbs my meditations. 

‘Let me introduce you to Lord Scent of Orre,’ 
she says, with a comprehensive wave, ‘and Colonel 
Faicourt. I don’t think you know Lady Somer- 
field.’ 

Lord Scent of Orre blinked with one white 
eyelash, and Colonel Faicourt turned his ugly 
copper-hued face. 

‘ Delightful!’ she continued expansively. ‘A 
partie carrée! And we were bored to extinction! 
Yes! Dine at the Savoy at 8.30, and go on to 
the Empire. We will see the dance of the serpents 
or die!’ 

‘And where do I come in?’ grumbled Lord 
Herbert, with a comical look. 

‘An “extra turn,” as they say at the music-halls, 
There should be several satellites to every sun. 
Aureole, will you permit this infant to revolve in 
your orbit ?’ 

But the march of events leaves me breathless, 
and fascinated, I watch Colonel Faicourt totting 
up my charms, like a compound addition sum, in 
dark impertinence. 
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LIKE a magazine story, I broke off my narrative 
at a thrilling moment—thrilling, at any rate to me, 
on account of its novelty and audacity. Intrin- 
sically there was nothing very desperate in dining 
at a restaurant, and winding up with a Palace of 
Varieties. Had Bill been within hail the @gzs of 
conjugal consent and presence would have reduced 
the scheme to ordinary, even humdrum, entertain- 
ment. But now, as a lovelorn female, standing on 
unprotected feet, things bear a different com- 
plexion. My experiences have been short and 
sharp, but I have already gleaned that a grass- 
widow, especially if she have a tendency to the 
erass-green hue, is a target for many a poisoned 
arrow of jealousy and spite. Anecdotes of mas- 
culine corruption come trooping into my mind, 
adding, perhaps, a sauce pequante to the situation. 
In earliest salad days my governess was wont to 
shake her head gloomily, and hold forth on the 
frightful depravity and untrustworthiness of Man. 
She was an ugly old maid, and her wisdom per- 
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plexed me, so in an indiscreet moment I asked 
how she knew. The dear soul turned a coppery 
red, and sentenced me to learn Gray’s Elegy by 
heart as a punishment for pertness. Since those 
days Bill has been my only enlightening hornbook 
and primer. Ah me! how gracious a thing is a 
man, if he be but a man. And this one—big, 
blonde, gentle, strong, and tender—this epitome of 
conjugal virtues, caused the roaring lions to fade to 
dim essence and unreal outline. 

As to the individuals composing our play- 
party, they were as indifferent to me as so many 
snowflakes; nevertheless conscience, duty, propriety 
—those interfering moral  scavengers—persisted 
in irritating murmurings and mutterings. In the 
depths of my inwardness I hoped the mole-like 
censors would be vanquished and our evening un- 
spoiled. And where was the harm? After bore- 
dom and tears I yearned to be cut adrift, to slay 
prudence and common-sense, to tie the horrid 
creatures down, if need be, or lock them up in 
iron-cased recesses. I hungered for excitement in 
the raw—innocent and natural, but still excitement. 
I wanted to wear lovely Paris gowns—to see how 
they became me—and note the effect on others. 
And there the shimmering things had been for 
weeks, strangled in white calico bags, hanging all 
of a row, motionless, useless, ghostlike. 
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There is no doubt that Mrs. Jack is a genius 
as regards chiffons, and I resolved to strain every 
nerve to be at least equally cizc. The faculty of 
setting off beauty to the best advantage, like other 
powers, must not be allowed to fall into disuse, or 
decay and ineptitude are the result. Sometimes it 
occurs to me with a shock that in my long sojourn 
at Mount Somerfield the provincial trail has already 
touched me with its disfiguring finger. This can- 
not, shall not be! Like the girl in the negro song, 
‘I know that I am lubly’; but the divine gift is 
as a talent wrapped in a napkin, wasted on crows 
and clods. I longed to come down from the high 
horse that Lady Bountifuls are doomed to ride; to 
chaff with Lord Herbert Debonnair and his brood ; 
to be made much of and admired, and, above all, 
to laugh. It seemed ages since I had perpetrated 
a real, honest, sensclesslaugh. It is a good plan to 
laugh when things are funny ; but if nothing comic 
is available, it is still well to laugh, just because it 
is so good, and because I have been drifting for 
days and days in a land where all is blue. 

I rushed home from the park in a state of 
feverish anticipation, and for one intense hour my 
Parisian handmaiden had a lively time. With the 
lan and sympathy of her nation she caught fire at 
the flame of my fancy, and we settled down with 
almost absurd solemnity to a good ‘bedizen worry,’ 
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as my schoolboy-brother dubs it. After long 
abstinence I inclined to vividest colour: to pink 
and green, to mauve and gold, to blue and rose: but 
Stéphanie, informed as to our destination, with all 
a Frenchwoman’s instinct for the correct and the 
fitting, urged me to wear a Rouff black satin. It 
was in the simplest style, but had that nameless 
distinction which a great artist alone can impart. 
I scanned myself in the glass with newborn criticism. 
Yes, Stéphanie was right. With my tall, slight 
figure, and fair, fine hair, I looked wonderfully well 
in this black dress, with the soupcon of Mechlin on 
the corsage. But, ungrateful to Nature, I half- 
regretted the ‘pink-shell’ complexion, hitherto 
reckoned one of my strong points. Surely straw- 
berries-and-cream are tame and uninteresting in 
comparison to marvellous and uniform pallor. 
Finally, my waiting-woman clasped a string of 
huge pearls round my throat, chuckling, in unholy 
satisfaction, because 7autre could not arrive at the 
glory of Somerfield heirlooms. Then she fell into 
reassuring ecstasies, declared I was vavissante, 
belle, and should have a succes fou. The brougham 
was at the door, and we were soon rolling through 
the half-deserted parks and streets. In the dusky 
glamour of twilight my dame de compagnie was peri- 
lously lovely in white, and I at once mistrusted my 
sable plumes. We were met by our three cavaliers, 
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and soon seated in the huge dining-room. That I 
possess no small spice of vanity has been shown, I 
think, by this unvarnished record. Was there ever 
a woman worth pepper and salt destitute of the 
article? But my self-esteem can scarcely swallow 
the fact that the sensation we create, wherever and 
whenever we appear, is entirely due to a fusion of 
charms, like the meeting of the blue and white 
packets in a seidlitz powder. No; this wicked, 
grim, fascinating old town reads a wholesome 
lesson in this respect. Pretty women are plentiful 
as peas, and find their level as naturally as a spoilt 
son and heir does at Eton. Indeed, if angels from 
heaven drifted into a London ballroom, they would 
see wings as white and faces as fair. Then what 
is it? Whyisit? Questioning eyes and sub-rosa 
laughs invariably greet our appearance. Mrs. 
Jack has certainly an out-of-the-way, weird style 
of beauty, and I conclude this accounts for the 
milk in the cocoanut. Surely, surely this scene is 
laid in bright and sparkling Paris—the cigar- 
puffing men, the voluble French waiters, the 
startling jewels. And the company! Instincts of 
gentility creep over me like a mist, and I bless 
Stéphanie for my sober attire. Purple and gorgeous 
raiment are on every hand; while, by way of a 
surprise packet, a sly soiled dove flaunts an osten- 
tatious simplicity, that fairly hits me in the eye, 
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In calmest juxtaposition with ces dames are well- 
known smart ladies, sworn evidently to ascertain 
how the other half (world) live. And then, with 
the humorous irony of fate, at the next table is a 
jolly mother of the fat-fair-and-forty type. Her 
husband, an ascetic grey-haired parson, with his 
black coat adorned with the orthodox thirty-nine 
buttons, is feasting his unaccustomed eyes on plats 
and pretty dears, with that naive disregard for 
custom and convention which springs from the 
impudence of ignorance. A seventeen-year-old 
daughter, apparently the direct consequence of 
dalliance between a rose and a daisy, completes 
the party. The charming fresh face and the de- 
sperate shabbiness and clumsiness of her clothes 
are equally incongruous; but, sublimely unconscious 
of equivocal surroundings, they stare and eat, and 
eat and stare, in stolid middle-class torpor. 

Mrs. Jack and I had drifted into a hotbed of 
that special type of man who devote days and 
years to a profound study of the art of gormand- 
ising. My education is progressing, and I have 
discovered—more with sorrow than anger—that, 
in spite of poets and weavers of romance, woman 
—lovely woman !—must resign herself to playing 
second fiddle to these material joys. The greatest 
gourmets feel feminine society a mere distracting 
accessory, and a dinner is never exalted to the 
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highest rank save when the sex is conspicuous by 
its absence. So our friends studied the menu as 
though the fate of nations trembled in the balance. 
Lord Herbert forgot his petits soins in a burning 
discussion as to the rival merits of a ‘ Capillotade 
de Volaille’ or ‘Crofites de Langue a la Diable,’ 
Mrs. Jack joined eagerly, and when the choice of 
wine came on the /agzs the sensation deepened. 
After fearful deliberation Dagonet Brut was put on 
the ice, and we heaved a sigh of relief. I abhor 
foody talk, and think the daintiest dishes should 
spring on the table as mushrooms in a field, no 
man knowing whence they come or whither they 
go. Nevertheless, natural savozr vivre teaches me 
to ‘assume a virtue. Men hate women who 
cannot pump up enthusiasm on this mighty topic: 
intelligent sharers of the feast being helpmeets to 
sensual satisfaction. So I dispose of an excellent 
dinner with airs of becoming relish. Two or three 
glasses of champagne act as a patent charm- 
reviver, and our cavaliers, after their café noir and 
green Chartreuse, develop much tender jocosity. 
Lord Scent of Orre’s pink eyes glisten with post- 
prandial emotion, and Colonel Faicourt devotes 
himself to both of us with benign impartiality. 
Like a fascinated bird, Lord Scent’s gaze is never 
far from Mrs. Jack’s countenance, and she fools 
him to the top of his bent. Big and dark and 
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ugly is Colonel Faicourt—the ideal beau médle of 
the French drama. I conceive an instant dislike 
to him, and devoutly wish he would cease glaring 
at me as if I were an entrée. Mrs. Jack is also 
perturbed, and a scowl flashes from her to the 
gallant Colonel. A ‘paws off’ instinct whispers 
that it is wiser to direct my conversation to my 
boy-friend, and his open-mouthed admiration 
amuses him and doesn’t hurt me. There is no 
guile in Lord Herbert. The feminine world—a 
wild, beautiful semi-savage country—lies at his 
feet ; and he knows that from its most secluded 
hills and valleys sport, adventure, mystery, excite- 
ment, and delicious exhilaration may be squeezed 
from day to day. Greedily and joyously he sips 
the sweets of life; and when, as occasionally 
happens, he is brought up with a round turn, 
passes to more kindly soil in perfect good humour. 
Women, like ‘pigs in clover, are puzzles to be 
solved and conquered. He divides them into two 
classes—the kissable and unkissable—and is quite 
untouched by the harrowing plough of constancy. 

‘Isn’t this better than moping at home, Lady 
Somerfield?’ he says gaily. ‘It’s a poor heart 
that never rejoices.’ 

‘A thousand times,’ I admit, finishing a delicious 
peach, and thinking that the dark ring in the boy’s 
blue eye reminds me of Bill. — 
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‘Opportunities are too precious to be wasted,’ 
murmurs Mrs. Jack, with an upward glance at 
Lord Scent, who we all perceive, is being pul- 
verised into idiocy. ‘It is time to make a move,’ 
she adds, with a soft, regretful sigh. ‘I have sent 
the carriage home.’ 

Lord Scent springs to his feet, to fulfil the 
whole duty of funny little men by wrestling with 
the ‘addition, and tipping the employés. 

‘Sent the carriage home!’ I repeat dis- 
mayed. ‘What possessed you to do that? What 
can—what shall we do?’ 

‘The Queen’s carriages are good enough for 
Bena,’ says Colonel Faicourt, in mocking tones, 
and with covert familiarity. ‘Women love han- 
soms. Are you an exception to your sex, Lady 
Somerfield ?’ 

A sparkling, bright reply is doubtless expected ; 
but my wits are frozen, and I allow Colonel 
Faicourt to place my sortie de bal on my shoulders 
in stupid silence. He has a great, black hairy 
hand, and as it arrives under my nose, I shy 
slightly. Then he stands dark and masterful, 
while the silliest wrath bubbles in my helpless 
bosom. 

‘Three hansoms, he orders. ‘ Bena, I will 
escort Lady Somerfield.’ 

‘fT would much rather go with Mrs. Jack,’ I 
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declare pettishly, finding my tongue in stress of 
circumstance. But itis too late, for the treacherous 
Bena does not, or will not, hear; she steps into 
the hansom with her little lord; the doors are 
closed with a bang, and the swift trot-trot of the 
horse is the only response. . 

‘ At any rate wecan go three in a four-wheeler, 
I suggest, grasping at a straw. 

‘Thank you for nothing, my Lady,’ retorts 
Lord Herbert with his cheery laugh. ‘I prefer figs 
to thistles, and grapes to gooseberries. Ta-ta. 
We shall meet again at Philippi.’ 

And he in turn springs into a cab and dis- 
appears into the black night. 

There is nothing for it. I am in for a ¢é¢e-d- 
téte with this man, whom I intuitively dislike, and 
feel angry with myself, with him, with Mrs, Jack, 
with everyone. 

‘Thank Heaven we have got rid of the lot!’ 
says Colonel Faicourt, with a devout inspiration 
which further aggravates me. ‘ Now Lady Somer- 
field,’ and his burly arm is extended to protect my 
dress from the wheel. I hesitate miserably, glanc- 
ing hither and thither for some means of escape. 
It is 10 P.M. Oh! how has it all come about! 
No, I will zo¢ go. I will | ) 

But at this juncture a door opens, and a 
large party emerge. Among them I recognise 
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a middle-aged flame of Bill’s, who owes me an 
undying grudge for marrying him. Her sharp, 
hard features are clearly defined under the elec- 
tric light. I would not be seen for worlds, so 
step into the hansom, and hide my hot, wrathful 
face in the darkest corner. And then we whirl 
through mysterious purlieus and alleys, and a 
horrid satyr is glued triumphantly to my black 
satin side. 


GHAP LER V1 


‘LOVELY THAIS SITS BESIDE THEE’ 


UNLOCKING the brown receptacle of these sapient 
records, I find I closed the volume at the acute 
moment when, owing to untoward circumstances, 
I started in a hansom cab with a man I disliked 
and distrusted at the witching hour of 10 P.M. It 
is not to be denied that a two-wheeled cab is the 
locomotive par excellence for slaves of the little 
blind god; and, peeping behind the scenes of life, 
we find many a candle burning on the shrine of 
St. Hansom. The essence of folly filters through 
the walls and rises from the cushions, while 
exhilarating adventure and exquisite intimacy, 
are suggested by the very spokes of the wheels. 
The trifles that rhyme to bliss point a moral (or 
immoral) and adorn the tale; the crowds so near 
and yet so far; the men as trees walking; the 
free swift movement; the close proximity; the 
intense solitude @ deux (for in the hurry of business 
who can remember the Cyclops-eye in the roof?) 
—all, all is in the programme of that threadbare 
old story. 
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When darling Bill proposed—ah! how well I 
remember that pulsating moment—that moment 
which seems like yesterday, and yet as a hundred 
years, his first sane desire was towards this 
‘gondola of London.’ He insisted on taking me 
to be measured for the loveliest of a long, long 
line of royal rings, and that drive is a memory— 
sacred, enshrined—and further impressed by my 
Eton brother, who watched our triumphal return 
from an attic window. With crimson cheeks and 
face downcast I ran upstairs, hoping to elude my 
tormentor, but at the top of his voice he cried, 
‘Well done, old girl! The instant I spotted the 
hansom, I knew you had brought him up to the 
scratch, Cock-a-doodle-doo—oo—oo !’ 

Revenons a nos moutons. For due ecstasy it 
is necessary that two persons should, at any rate, 
start from the same amorous plane. If the inclina- 
tion is all on one side, like the handle of a teapot ; 
if a woman, inexperienced, reluctant, shrinking, is 
thrust, zolens volens, into uncongenial juxtaposition, 
then, as morning dreams, everything goes by con- 
traries. When I started from the Savoy with 
Colonel Faicourt my mind was in a tumult, and 
every nerve quivering with the instinct of defence. 
I felt at once injured and guilty, and beneath my 
breath vowed vengeance on Mrs. Jack, through 
whose treachery I had been lured into this trap. 
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I sat stiffly upright, keeping ‘the tail of my eye’ 
on my formidable companion. Strange to relate, 
nothing happened. We were rolling smoothly 
along the Embankment. The indescribable throb 
of the sweltering city reached our senses in muffled 
echoes. The reflection of a thousand lights was 
twinkling and gleaming in the dark water, and 
the universal drama playing itself out in delusive 
peace. I grew less angry, less excited, and to feel 
a certain calm after my private storm in a teacup. 
If Colonel Faicourt was occupied digesting his 
dinner, as an honest Briton should, and the 
Juanesque intentions I had imputed were merely 
the outcome of a foolish fevered imagination, I 
was a special and particular donkey—vozld tout. 
There was an element of humour, of bathos, in the 
situation, and I smiled, half amused, half provoked, 
when again the silence struck me as—peculiar. I 
thought conversation might relieve the overcharged 
air, but for the life of me nothing but the absurdest 
commonplaces came to my tongue. 

‘It is dreadfully hot, I ventured, with feeble 
banality, speaking loud and fast, and fanning 
myself with obtrusive vigour. 

Colonel Faicourt answered with a sigh, which 
revived my alarms, for there was a distinctly 
insinuating inflection in that heavy breath. I 
am out of luck altogether, for this is surely the 
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narrowest and most ramshackle hansom ever con- 
structed. I squeeze my slim person into the 
corner, but, despite virtuous effort at compression, 
we appear to bea terribly tight ft. This man—- 
this ‘curled and oiled Assyrian bull’—overflows 
towards me with small aggressive movements, 
perfectly atrocious. Some matter-of-fact wretch 
has devised a light to illuminate the napes of our 
necks, and many is the British expletive Bill has 
hurled at this sacrilegious invention ; but, for the 
first time, I hailed the small, smelly lamp as a 
distinct advantage. Anything is better than dark- 
ness and this odious, solid silence. I will break 
fresh ground ! 

‘It must be fearfully hot in the House,’ I 
repeat with intermittent idiotcy. ‘Those poor 
members !’ 

How is it, why is it, that I cannot escape from 
the temperature? It pursues and haunts me like 
a conversational wasp. But my companion takes 
no notice or replies in dreamy affirmatives. Now 
I have always understood that when a man, after 
a successful dinner, and beneath a star-spangled 
sky, declines to hold rational converse with a pretty 
woman, he means mischief. Hot, babyish tears 
spring to my eyes. He is gazing lackadaisically 
at my right ear—I know he is, and wonder if 
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the fashion for eyes to roll ; that method is obsolete ; 
but still Colonel Faicourt reminds me of Othello 
—Othello in the pillow scene. 

‘ Shall we never get to our destination ?’ I burst 
out passionately, unable to bear the tension. ‘It 
must be twenty miles at least.’ 

‘Ah!’—deepest professional sigh—‘I should 
like to drive all night—with you.’ 

‘It is odious, I retort in helpless venom, ‘and 
the worst hansom ever made. Did anyone ever 
see such a lollopy horse? And so stuffy and— 
and—rattly.’ 

‘Dear child!’ deprecatingly, ‘with that little 
rustling breeze from the river it is perfectly ideal’ 

I gasp furious—speechless. Dear child, indeed! 
The impertinence! But I see land at last—land 
in the direction of our destination. The gleaming 
facade of the Empire looms ahead. A crowd of 
cabs and carriages jostle in every direction, and 
our driver, slowing up, plunges into the thickest 
of the mélée. We are encircled by a vortex of 
aggressive wheels, of trim commissionaires, raga- 
muffins, and flashy ladies. Cabbies, whose golden 
moments are being wasted, wax frantic as they 
back, slash, twist, and swear. We approach a 
grateful ribbon of electric light, and { glance at 
Colonel Faicourt with mingled fear and relief. I 
could laugh now at the dying-duck sentimentality 
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depicted on his swarthy countenance. But sud- 
denly he springs forward and—oh! horror—clasps 
me round the waist. ‘No, no!’ I cry. ‘How dare you! 
How—I will not! No! Iwill jump out. Yes!’ 

Crash, smash, clatter, bang! My slender form 
is flung violently forward, and then as gracefully 
back, and I land neatly on the jewelled centre- 
piece of Colonel Faicourt’s shirt-front. The horse 
is down, and fora moment I am stunned. When 
I collect my senses I am rubbing a frayed elbow 
on the curbstone —the cynosure of a_ shoving, 
gaping crowd. The roughsare thirsting for tragedy, 
and manifestly balked by the prosaic dénouement, 
for at this juncture the prostrate animal gives a 
shudder, a death’s-head rattle, and, with one con- 
vulsive effort, achieves his gaunt and bony legs. 

“’Tain’t blood, ’Arry, I hear a small boy re- 
mark in disappointed tones. ‘Only the ribbon on 
the laidy’s fan.’ 

‘Not hurt, I trust, says Lord Herbert, whose 
white, concerned face I discover at my side. I 
hasten to reassure everybody, and Colonel Faicourt, 
coming to the front, elbows a path through the 
crowd with his broad shoulders. In the vestibule 
Mrs. Jack is wringing her hands, sympathetically 
anxious, 

‘Thank Heaven you are safe!’ she exclaims. 
*It was a dreadful sight !’ 
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‘And promised to be a nasty smash,’ avows 
Colonel Faicourt in loud, triumphant tones. ‘That 
brute of a fellow drove smack into us. You should 
have seen her ladyship’s face! She was the pic- 
ture of terror. Who'd have dreamt she was such 
a jumpy little woman? Swore she’d spring out. 
Nothing so dangerous. Always sit tight on these 
occasions. Stick to the ship. I flung my arms 
round her, and held on like grim death. So here 
she is without a scratch.’ 

I am not given to feeling small, but when, 
shaken and bruised, I found myself ensconced in a 
well-shadowed corner of a big box, my spirits and 
my fun seemed to flow from me, and leave me 
high and dry like a stranded vessel. Mrs. Jack— 
laughing, beautiful, seductive—was whispering a 
creamy story into Colonel Faicourt’s ear, and 
judging from that gentleman’s chuckles, it was not 
precisely of a ‘jeune meess’ order. Lord Scent, 
blinking in weak delight at the stage, was over- 
whelmed by the accablement of feminine charms, 
Something after the fashion of the avoirdupois 
table, was, I fancy, running in his little head— 
quantity versus quality thus: Sixteen bread-and- 
‘butter misses; one actress; sixteen actresses ; 
one dancing-girl ; twenty-eight dancing-girls ; one 
larky married woman ; twenty larky married 
women; one MRS. JACK. All unnoticed, I took 
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myself to task for frivolity, foolishness, cussedness, 
I was like a rudderless craft, driven hither and 
thither at the mercy of every human wind and 
wave. Even my vanity had received a severe 
snub ; and while preparing passionately to resent 
Colonel Faicourt’s advances, he—unmoved by my 
transcendent captivations—had been actuated by 
the natural, indeed laudable, desire to protect me 
from rash and cowardly impulse. Yes, by every 
law of justice, poetical or divine, I should have 
felt a friendly gratitude, an honest kindliness. 
But I don’t! It is horrid, unaccountable, topsy- 
turvy of me; but I hate him !—as much as, more 
perhaps, than if he had actually behaved in the 
reprehensible manner for which my excited con- 
sciousness gave him credit. 

As I gaze at the brilliant scene, where beauty, 
vulgarity, ingenuity, and talent are rampant, an 
utter, an ineffable loneliness falls over me like a 
cloud. My heartand soul turn to my absent lord, and 
I would give a year of my life for one clasp of his 
hand, one reassuring glance at his handsome, manly 
face. Bill is not intellectual, not even clever, and will 
never set the Thames on fire, at Westminster or in 
any other locality; but he is the acorn to my 
cup, the string to my kite, not born but created 
for me; and I require the moral support of his 
goodly presence. Wonders were passing on the 
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stage; but my dim eyes see inspired cockatoos, 
miraculous prestidigitateurs, and serpentine incar- 
nations, as in a vapour—indistinctly. 

These friends of mine, are they not as much 
outside the real ME as the man in the moon or 
the Spectre of the Brocken? With shaken nerves, 
tired and miserable, I long to indulge in a burst 
of relieving tears. But not for worlds would I 
betray such weakness. Glimmeringly I compre- 
hend that men of the world are possessed by one 
idea, one occupation—to lead other people’s 
womankind into mischief, and keep their own out 
of it. Suppose this emotion, which I am sup- 
pressing with all the force at my command, should 
break its barriers, and these pleasuremongers 
catch me with my visor down. Nay, the inclina- 
tion must be strangled if I swoon for it. Lean- 
ing forward and clasping my hands resolutely, 
I become aware of a lorgnette fixed steadfastly 
on my agitated countenance. Ah, joy! It is 
Sir Raymond Howard, Bill’s greatest friend! 
Not the rose, but near, very near, to the queenly 
flower. And then a tap, tap at the box scatters 
reflection, and seems to express all the surprise 
and curiosity of which nervous and impatient 
knuckles are capable, 
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AH me! Joy unspeakable! To escape from big and 
blatant London! Under my breath I chant a song of 
triumph, for I had taken that murderous whirlpool 
en grippe, and exhausted air and blazing pavements 
seem symbolical of the surfeited lives and wasted 
sensations, of its disreputable denizens. I am 
speaking in a narrow sense of the handful, float- 
ing on the surface of society, that arrogantly dubs 
itself ‘the world. A percentage of mondaines 
have, it is true, transferred their intrigues, jewels, 
loves, and jealousies, to the picturesque waters of 
this enchanting island; but refined by ozone, 
purified by nature, the Mayfair exhalations 
evaporate innocuously. The strong salt breath of 
the ocean fills us with virtue and vitality, and I 
enjoy the goods the gods provide without arrzére- 
pensée. No sentimental regret for a roaming spouse 
shall interfere with the dzen-étre of these exquisite 
days: with this joze de vivre running through my 
young limbs like a warm stream. As I scribble 
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these fatuous records, I am _half-reclining, half- 
seated in a fantastic berth on this floating palace. 
It is Lord Scent of Orre’s magnificent steam yacht 
Crimson Lily; and for the first time, perhaps, I 
mutter responses in the service of the golden calf. 
Scientists assure us that every animal, every insect, 
has its appointed purpose in the scheme of the 
universe ; and though I had mentally ticketed 
Lord Scent among the beetles and creepy-crawlies, 
I acknowledge piously that the owner of such 
glories should not only be allowed, but encouraged 
to live. If our simple-minded progenitors are 
permitted to take a bird’s-eye view of the Cowes 
week from their present abodes, I can picture 
their sensations of amazement, admiration, and 
contempt. The effete descendants of a race of 
Vikings are not enamoured of that bluff north- 
easter to which Kingsley was so partial ; modern 
livers are presumably too susceptible ; at any rate, 
my yachting companions are minus seagoing ambi- 
tion. We do not want to rule the waves, or court 
the battle and the breeze. Topping the billows 
mountains high in order to sink horribly into gulf- 
like valleys, is the last thing we should do or dare. 
No, we rejoice inan even keel; miraculous engines 
of a million horse power ; rose-shaded electric light ; 
the paté de fore gras of existence ; silk eider-downs, 
novels, deck chairs, and dolce far niente in excelsis. 
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And then our vessel! It is big, magnificent, stately, 
and registers eight hundred tons. The small fry 
of the Solent regard us with awe and respect, and 
we play in the prettiest fashion at nymphs and 
naiads. The prosaic burdens of the shore are 
thrust aside, and we drink delicious little dancing 
zephyrs, that have scarcely power to flutter this 
nineteenth-century marvel. Like a black swan 
she lies on the bosom of the blue ocean, seething 
(at close quarters) with unexpected life. My sleep- 
ing apartment is actually a fair-sized room, ex- 
quisitely draped in white and primrose; and 
when I fling myself into ‘the arms of Murphy’ it 
is in a bedstead of natural and elegant proportions. 
The ivory walls and furniture have a fresh and 
reviving effect, for the yacht is new, spick-and-span, 
and Lord Scent has squandered fat thousands on 
its appointments and decorations. My porthole is 
wide and sweet shafts of sunlight dance the deux 
temps with the fairy breezes that flood the pretty 
retreat, like spoilt children taking no denial. I 
command the loveliest peep of the ivy-covered 
‘Castle, and in its morning glory it is enough to 
make a Kodak weep. A little shiver passes 
through me, for a matznée of mull muslin and lace 
insertion (a confection of Félicie’s, specially 
designed for a heat-wave) is scarcely calculated to 
protect me from the feeblest sea-breeze. Even 
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Stéphanie and her excitable French organisation is 
undisturbed by our fair-weather sailoring. She is 
dazzled by the number and quality of these marine 
fleshpots, but will not acknowledge the fact, and 
among the gallant ship’s officers and engineers 
rejoices in what the Americans term ‘a spanking 
time.’ She has just brought mea cup of coffee and 
a brioche; and I lie lazily prone, with many and 
great thoughts buzzing in my golden head. 

Since that memorable evening at the Empire, 
Mrs. Jack and I have been somewhat au frozd ; but 
who can resist the influences of rejoicing nature and 
utter well-being? Not I, forsooth! Besides, she 
is essentially our ‘captain’s captain, and lords it 
right royally from stem to stern. It is soeasy and 
pleasant to float with the stream; and when she 
knocks I respond in amiable and conciliatory tones. 
Then she enters, and the cabin is filled with Undine * 
radiance. The strong light of morning merely 
accentuates the marble of that flawless complexion, 
and her fine features, lustrous Venetian hair, and 
wicked eyes gleam with a strange loveliness. Is it 
surprising that men fall to her fascinations like so 
many tumbler-pigeons? The lord of creation is a 
splendid creature: unassailed he stands erect and 
straight-laced, and in a much-married mood lays 
down the moral law to his heart’s content. It is 
good for the wretch to be taken down a peg or two 
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occasionally, and—low be it spoken—nine men 
out of ten are clean bowled if it suits Mrs. Jack 
to take the unholy pains. 

‘Good morning, ma belle,’ she says, sinking 
daintily into a wicker chair. ‘Writing, I declare! 
and by all that’s imbecile—a diary! In seven years, 
they tell us, we change absolutely in mind and body, 
so that the tiresome Aureole of the future will sit 
in judgment on the charming Aureole of the present. 
Was it a thousand years ago I was taught always 
to keep clear of black and white? Never give 
scandal a chance of immortality, and ruthlessly 
destroy dzllet-doux, There—-I have given you two 
golden rules !’ 

‘Every line my husband ever wrote to me is 
sorted and preserved, I say, tip-tilting my small 
nose to a dignified angle. 

‘But sweet William’s effusions are ex officco,’ she 
retorts with a mocking laugh. ‘A nod’s as good 
as a wink to a blind horse ; but, I assure you, more 
women have been thrust under, through a twopenny 
ink-pot, than ships wrecked off the British coast. 
Eat what you like, but pocket none, is the schoolboy 
dictum. 1 say, do what you like, but scribble 
nothing—nothing that may not be read in a 
church.’ 

‘ How wise we are!’ I answer sarcastically, with 
that rising sense of exasperation Mrs. Jack invari- 
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ably stirs in my womanly breast; ‘but I am not 
in the least likely to require your warnings.’ 

Then, determined to maintain peaceful relations, 
I change the subject, or rather slip adroitly to another 
facet of the same topic. . 

‘Bena, I am getting anxious—I have not heard 
from Bill for ten days.’ 

‘ Mirabile dictu'\’ she ejaculates. ‘A repeating 
rifle is more in Lord Somerfield’s line, despite that 
ragout of love in the despatch-box at home.’ 

‘He would write to me if he had to walk 
through blood and fire, I announce with a proud 
flash. ‘You cannot imagine how that man adores 
me!’ 

‘But I know exactly, says Mrs. Jack with a 
flicker of the dark eyelashes that are so strangely 
at variance with her vivid locks. (By the way, can 
those ebon lashes be natural? If the tables were 
turned se would screw the information out of 
Stéphanie in a trice. Are not the instincts of gen- 
tility tiresome and hampering ?) 

‘Those big honest men love their wives simply 
because they are their wives, she continues. ‘The 
same reason has a contrary effect on the average 
biped, and many a Benedict would be madly in love 
with his wife if she wasn’t his wife. Altogether 
husbands are an unsatisfactory species—mostly 
fools or brutes, sometimes both.’ 
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‘You seem to have had an unfortunate experi- 
ence,’ I say, scanning her curiously ; for I long to 
hear details of Mrs. Jack’s jeunesse orageuse. 

‘So I used to think,’ she replies coolly, ‘but am 
getting over the delusion.. The sweet Williams of 
this world are not in my line either. They love in 
such a floundering, narrow-minded way. Bill sees 
your virtues through an eternal microscope, because 
all his geese are swans. A /a fin, it must be tiring,’ 

‘Thank you, my flattering friend.’ 

‘Oh! you are a swan of the first water—ga va 
sans dire—and swans will be swans; but if you 
were a goose it would be all the same.’ 

‘You don’t know my husband, and cannot 
judge.’ 

‘But I know the type, and prefer them to those 
whose swans are always geese. It is nicer to be 
ridiculously overvalued than perpetually depre- 
ciated.’ 

‘Go on, go on! What other eccentricities have 
you discovered in this mate of mine, on whom you 
have never set eyes ?’ 

‘That his prejudices are fast fixed—trigid. For- 
tunately, or unfortunately, you happen to be his 
principal prejudice ; and neither fact nor argument 
would uproot his belief. There’d be no fun in 
trying to deceive a man like that. It would be so 
absurdly easy, I think I should give it up,’ 
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I ought to be shocked, but am only amused. 
Mrs. Jack has a way of dropping conversational 
crackers in so naive and natural a manner, that it 
is difficult to be seriously vexed. 

‘Bena,’ I say shyly, putting forth a sympathetic 
finger, ‘you talk cynically ; but did you never love 
your husband ?’ 

‘IT am ashamed to say that I did,’ she answers. 
‘At seventeen we all howl for bread; and I was 
given, not a stone—no, a stone is clean, if cold, but 
—a fungus. Not evena fresh young fungus,’ she 
adds, with an expressive shrug. 

‘You couldn't love a fungus, Bena,’ 

‘Well, a hungry idiot is ready to fancy any 
decayed old toadstool a wholesome mushroom. 
At any rate, I recovered promptly, and learnt to 
focus my better half with perfect sangfrotd and 
clearness.’ 

‘Then I suppose you quarrelled and parted,’ 

‘Quarrelled and parted! No, sweet innocent. 
We entered into a business-like partnership ; for, 
among other trifles, he was bitterly poor.’ 

‘But, if old azd poor, why on earth did you 
marry him?’ 

‘Because I hated the vé/e of obstacle and rival. 
My mother was a beautiful woman. By the census 
I did not know her age, but in the delicate glow of 
rouge végétal aux fleurs des Indes she looked about 
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twenty-seven. On my return from Brussels to 
spend the midsummer holidays my red hair and 
aggravating vampire face, proved an annual and 
cumulative shock. She was seized with terrible 
migraines by reason of my lengthening legs. I 
strove dutifully to reduce and suppress them, but 
they grew and grew desperately. At sweet sixteen 
it was borne in upon me that I was nothing but a 
horrible flood-mark of grisly time. There seemed 
no hope or help beneath the sun, until Mr. Hunter 
loomed upon the horizon. He peered down the 
tunnel-like bonnet to which I was condemned, 
was satisfied with the vista, and had the wit to 
allow for unnaturally short petticoats and an extra- 
vagantly long pigtail. This man was the straw 
to my mother’s drowning youth, and she clutched 
viciously. In one breathless rush I was wooed, and 
married, and a’’ 

‘You poor, poor thing!’ 

‘I was not tobe pitied. The joy of blossoming 
out ; of fluttering womanly wings; and throwing 
aside my chrysalis shell was unspeakable. My 
husband—as an instrument of release—deserved 
eternal gratitude and affection. He got it—for 
about three weeks.’ 

‘But what happened ?’ 

‘Don’t let us rake up the mud this lovely morn- 
ing. The animal was impossible—voz/d ‘out !’ 
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Whether I should have extracted further cons 
fidences I cannot tell. Mrs. Jack rose and gravitated 
to the looking-glass, where she stood rearranging 
her fringe carelessly. | 

‘ After all, I am glad I haven’t had much temp- 
tation to be immaculate,’ she said. ‘It would have 
been so deadly dull if I had yielded to it.’ 

‘Are you ladies never coming to life?’ shouted 
Lord Herbert over our heads. ‘It is perfectly 
delicious on deck. What do you say to going 
ashore for half an hour? The launch is ready, 
and the world, the flesh, and the etcetera, agog and 
afloat.’ 

And a quarter of an hour later, in the charac- 
teristic glory of white serge and straw, we step 
daintily down the gangway, and steam with due 
éclat to the landing-stage of the R.Y.S, 
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A FASCINATING SINNER 


I CAN scarcely believe I am once more breathing 
the odour of sanctity in dear, peaceful Mount 
Somerfield. My whilom companion, with her 
vivid beauty, fascination, and, alas! her ‘super- 
fluity of naughtiness,’ has passed out of my life 
like a shooting star. Sometimes I rub my eyes and 
wonder if she was one of those will-o’-the-wisps, 
those mental meteors, which we evolve in the eccen- 
tric jumble of dreamland. As the days pass in 
eventless calm, I could persuade myself that those 
pregnant interludes in London and Cowes were 
mere vagaries of my imagination. Wae is me! 
A substantial, practical, nagging reminder effec- 
tually blots out this illusion. Bill’s aunt, Lady 
Margaret Straitlaisse, and her daughter Juliet, are 
staying with me indefinitely, and have postponed 
the overture to a solemn progress round Scotland. 
I hope I am duly grateful, but feel a sneaking 
sympathy with Jim the elephant, and long to 
break from my keepers and indulge in a wild and 
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hilarious prance. Aunt Margaret has indeed led 
me triumphantly to my den, with a ‘tomahawk’ in 
my ear, and, in the character of estimable, ultra- 
fashionable, unexceptionable relation, fires off 
minute guns of retrospective abuse. 

Mrs. Jack is the text, the sermon, the awful 
example, and the lurid finale. She is a wretch 
steeped to the core in the bitterest infusion of 
wickedness, and her friendship spells poison and 
contamination. My cousin Juliet—heavens! what 
a name for a moon-faced, thick-waisted, flat-soled 
British damsel !—echoes mamma’s remarks. I try 
to take up the cudgels for my beautiful ex-sheep- 
dog ; but they iterate and reiterate until I stop my 
ears and long to scream. 

But to make my change of circumstance and 
environment clear, let me hark back to the golden 
hours of imprudence and delight on board Lord 
Scent of Orre’s yacht. My career was short, sweet, 
delirious, and I revelled in the goods the sea-gods 
provided. Yes, we were having a royal time ; and 
in the spell of fine weather scarcely a day passed 
without some delicious expedition. The steam 
launch was in perpetual requisition, and when there 
was enough wind for our mild purposes, we sailed 
in couples away and away through a perfect forest of 
lovely vessels. What did we notdo? We followed 
the racing cutters: took morning headers in 
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Incroyable gowns breathing Paris: watched the 
sunsets with esthetic pleasure: and hailed the 
Empress moon in spoony silence. 

The women who came on board were all of Mrs. 
Jack’s inviting, and I put it down to her superior 
attractions. I knew half the great ladies on those 
seats of the scornful, in the sloping Squadron 
garden ; but when we approached they behaved 
like the Shorthorns in the park when I pass through 
their midst with Bill’s bull-dog; and not one 
accepted my cordial invitation to inspect the lovely 
Crimson Lily. Mrs. Jack had lost touch with 
London society, she said, and, as it was the dullest 
in the world, did not care to gather up the broken 
threads. But if the ladies were too humdrum or 
too occupied to visit us, the men, ma foc made up 
for the deficiency. Blue-serged, peaked-capped, 
shaven faced dandies, swarmed up our gangway. 
The jovial, the d/asé, the young, and the old, with 
or without excuse, from cock-crow to midnight. 
Was it our fault? They came for miles, and 
lunched, dined, laughed, and lounged to their 
heart’s content. Mrs. Jack was splendid; she 
chaffed Lord Herbert ; played spoof and nibble- 
string under the shadow of the ‘smoke stack’ with 
Colonel Faicourt ; and threw intermittent sops to 
her long-suffering host. Then she warbled ener- 
vating Italian and résgué French chansonettes ; and 
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I followed suit with Somerfield’s favourite ballads. 
Men seem to run in musical grooves, and the simple 
songs that invariably ‘fetch’ Bill achieved instant 
popularity. Saturated with music, we played 
bezique, and poker, and penny bank, and once 
or twice, tempted by a true Tarantelle, started 
an irresistible, mad, sudden little dance, @ la belle 
étoile, which we kept up bravely till long past mid- 
night. 

I was thankful to be constantly excited and 
amused, and did not want to miss my husband. 
There, that was the absurd truth of it! 

When the crash came it was a divine morning ; 
one of those Heaven-set jewels that now and again 
illumine the shores of our rough little island. We 
had finished breakfast, and Mrs. Jack was toying 
with a cigarette in a deck-chair. She was in a 
marvellous sack-like garment, electric blue in tone, 
drawn in at the waist with rich Eastern embroidery. 
I was sitting near in a white sailor-hat and blue 
muslin, sprigged with forget-me-nots. The post 
had brought me a budget from Bill, and I was 
perfectly happy, reading and re-reading the 
effusion. A tiny ripple rocked the boat; the sea 
was sparkling and shining with a dozen strange 
tints; and I gazed idly and admiringly at the 
vivid, irregular coast. The men were strolling, 
smoking, and writing in purest peace. 
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‘A steam launch is heading for the yacht,’ | 
announce suddenly, shading my eyes. 

Mrs. Jack is too comfortable and too lazy to 
move ; her red hair rests on a white satin cushion 
covered with valenciennes ; she turns up her chin 
and emits little white puffs of vapour that hover 
over her head in the windless air. 

‘There’s an ideal smoke-ring! Look, Aureole, 
and she laughs like a blithesome child. ‘ Provoking! 
I nevercan make themif I try. Afterall, the most 
perfect things of life come by accident.’ 

‘Two ladies on the launch, Bena,’ I say. ‘Do 
throw away your cigarette.’ 

‘Restless baby! Will you never learn the cult 





of sensation? Why destroy 

But her murmurs die away as I wander aft to 
scrutinise our matutinal visitors. The approaching 
boat tears through the water, and I recognise Sir | 
Raymond Howard in the stern. Always glad to 
see Bill's Fidus Achates, I wave a premonitory 
welcome with my handkerchief. I am not long 
in doubt. His companions are Aunt Margaret 
and cousin Juliet. Where on earth do they spring 
from? I stand in mute surprise, and in a few 
moments the party are alongside. Lord Scent, 
fighting against a hideous access of shyness, bows 
confusedly as Sir Raymond assists my relatives 
on deck. 
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‘I had no idea you were in Cowes, I say cheer- 
fully. ‘How good of you to come and see me at 
once !’ 

But Aunt Margaret makes noresponse. She is 
a fat, handsome woman, in full maturity, with big, 
staring black eyes, a big Roman nose, and false 
black hair smoothly parted in the middle ; her dark 
silk rustles. and her bracelets jingle ominously. 
She has immense white teeth that snap, and a 
bugly bonnet, with one dismal ostrich feather 
wobbling sternly on end. 

‘I arrived here last night,’ she begins in a hollow 
voice—‘ arrived to find Cowes ringing with scandal.’ 

‘Ringing with scandal, Aunt Margaret!’ I 
repeat, feebly astonished. ‘What scandal? 
Where ?’ 

‘This pretended ignorance is useless, Aureole— 
the disgraceful scandal of your conduct.’ 

‘My conduct ?’ I echo, tears springing to my 
eyes. ‘I have done nothing—nothing on this 
earth !’ 

Aunt Margaret groans, 

‘I cannot allow my nephew’s wife to ruin hers 
self without one effort. Where is this woman?’ 

‘Woman! what woman?’ I cry, repressing 
emotion and setting my face. 

‘This abandoned Mrs. Hunter that you are 
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trying to foist on society. Where is she? Let 
me tell her my opinion to her face.’ 

‘I am here, Lady Margaret,’ says a smooth, 
purring voice at my elbow. ‘ Aureole darling, can 
this be the kind aunt of whom you have told me 
so often? Present me, child,’ 

I turn sharply, overwhelmed by a guilty 
sense of the incongruity of Mrs. Jack’s attire. 
Her beauty, her pallor, her hatless head, and the 
semitranslucent draperies strike me all at once as 
terrible and absurd; save for dreadful realities 
I could have laughed aloud. 

‘ This insolence avails nothing,’ continues Lady 
Margaret in loud, hard tones, and with a shake of 
the head, as though she had got Mrs. Jack’s repu- 
tation between her teeth and was worrying it. ‘I 
have come on board this vessel, doing violence to 
my feelings, in order to warn that person ’——point- 
ing scornfully—‘that unless she ceases her evil 
machinations and quits my unfortunate niece, 
Lord Somerfield shall be acquainted by telegram 
with the shameless proceedings perpetrated since 
his departure.’ 

‘Pray be seated, dear madam,’ says Mrs. Jack 
sweetly. ‘ After your self-sacrificing exertions you 
must be fatigued.’ 

Aunt Margaret gasps: 
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‘J have come to fulfil a painful duty; I am 
here——’ 

‘Lord Scent, offer Miss Straitlaisse a little 
light refreshment,’ interposes Mrs. Jack. ‘ You are 
forgetting your hospitable reputation. A glass of 
green curacao and a brown biscuit perhaps.’ 

‘Raymond, will you stand by and see me in- 
sulted ?’ retorts Aunt Margaret, purple in the 
face, and fairly losing the last shred of temper. 

‘For God’s sake don’t shout!’ entreats Sir 
Raymond in agonies. ‘Every hand on the ship 
will hear you.’ 

Quite right, Sir Raymond,’ assents Mrs. Jack, 
with a dangerous light in her eye. ‘I greatly 
prefer to aver mon linge. Shall we adjourn to the 
saloon P’ 

‘Aureole!’ half shrieks Aunt Margaret, now 
beside herself under the irritation of Bena’s sar- 
castic suavity. ‘I am willing to believe—though it 
is difficult—that you are an ignorant fool. When 
Somerfield went crazy three years ago, I told him 
he was marrying a pink-and-white doll, and laying 
up a store of misery. But you cannot be altogether 
lost. Come with me and your cousin Juliet, and 
promise never to communicate with this woman 
again, and all may yet be well.’ 

‘Lady Somerfield, said Mrs. Jack, turning 
whitely to me, ‘answer your revered aunt-in-law. 
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We have had the best of times ’—her voice breaking 
imperceptibly. ‘Do you mean to give me the go- 
by now? Speak!’ 

I had been stunned by the sudden onslaught, 
but an indignant flame kindled my spirit, and I 
did speak hotly, and to the point. 

‘How dare you insult Mrs, Hunter!’ I cry, 
clenching my hands. ‘Do your wicked worst, 
Aunt Margaret! Somerfield will not believe your 
lies. He knows yor only too well.’ 

‘You hear, Raymond! You are witness! I 
wash my hands! When your poor, deluded hus- 
band understands, he will also cast you off’ 

‘Mrs. Hunter is no more wicked than you and 
Juliet, I cry with a stamp, ‘and a thousand times 
more charitable and charming.’ 

‘Raymond, take us away!’ screams Lady 
Margaret. ‘This is no fit atmosphere for Juliet.’ 

‘Take Lady Margaret a nice steam this beauti- 
ful morning, drawls Mrs. Jack; ‘the Isle of 
Wight is considered so soothing to the nerves.’ 

‘ Before I leave you,’ continues Lady Margaret, 
ignoring Bena, ‘I w2// speak out. There shall be 
no: mistake. That person who calls herself a 
widow is not received in any decent society. 
She and her profligate husband are notorious 
adventurers. When that idiot Somerfield went to 
the other end of the world, they determined to 
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trade on the good fame and fortune of his little 
fool of a wife. And it is for this Viper that you 
fling to the winds husband, children, self-respect, 
and all that makes life worth living.’ 

‘Bena dear,’ I remark, seizing Mrs. Jack’s hand 
with empressement, ‘these ravings are contemptible. 
Let us go below.’ 

‘Farewell,’ murmurs Mrs. Jack civilly. ‘The 
sun strikes hot, my lady. Take every care. Bad 
for the complexion, too! But you will find 
Beetham’s glycerine and cucumber a great comfort 
at bedtime.’ 

We leave Aunt Margaret foaming. She is 
hustled into the launch, while Bena sings ‘ Mrs. 
’Enery ’Awkins’ with defiant verve. I walk to 
and fro burning and throbbing. As soon as the 
irate dame is fairly out of earshot, Bena stops 
singing, and, wheeling round, says in a soft, deep 
voice: ‘I love you dear, and, Goodness knows, 
I want something to love.’ 

That evening I was wretched. Some victories 
cost as much as a defeat ; and when I remembered 
the venomous lies to be poured red-hot and spiced 
into Bill’s distant ear, my heart fainted within me. 
Flinging myself on the bed I wept long and 
bitterly. Suddenly a bright light flooded the cabin, 
and Bena, in a white dressing-gown, entered, 
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‘Child,’ she said, ‘I have been planning things. 
You must join Lady Margaret early in the 
morning.’ 

‘Bena, are you mad?’ 

‘It has been delightful, and I have actually 
been happy, but it is finished. You are not going 
to quarrel with your husband for my sake.’ ’ 

‘Nothing shall induce me to go near that lying, 
scurrilous woman,’ 

‘Unfortunately every word she uttered was 
Gospel truth, says Mrs. Jack steadily. ‘ My record 
zs awful! I came to Mount Somerfield simply to 
drag you down and suck you dry, but your gentle 
generosity and unsuspicious kindness have con- 
quered.’ 

True—was it all true then, this horror of dark- 
ness? I could not think or feel. Mrs. Jack took 
complete possession: despatched Sir Raymond as 
a peace-making envoy: dictated a penitent note of 
unconditional surrender, which she forced me to 
write ; and made me leave the Crimson Lily at 
I0 A.M. 

Relieved, sorrowful, dazed, I kissed her good- 
bye ; and then she broke into hard sobs. 

‘They are not tears, she explained with a 
queer, gleamy smile; ‘it is the water. You have 
smitten the rock, my sweet!’ 
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I AM weary of the platitude that married people 
should give and take, especially as end-of-the- 
century wives seem to give as little and take as 
much as they can possibly grab. Now I defy my 
worst enemy to prove I am not ready to lavish 
everything with both hands. It is certainly an 
irritating fact that if a woman happens to be busy, 
or hot, or planning something specially important, 
her husband is sure to be possessed at that psycho- 
logical moment with an imperative desire to kiss 
her, and if she turns and rends the tactless male, 
who can wonder ? Somerfield is often thus afflicted ; 
and yet I would not have it otherwise, for husbands 
have got to be put up with, like hot days or measles. 
However, when I began to scribble, I only intended 
to record how and why we embarked on our strange 
‘Pleasure Cruise’ to the Arctic regions. 

It was early in July, nearly a year since those 
crucial Cowes adventures. We were in the thick 
of a perfectly ravishing season, and I was enjoying 
myself enormously when that wretched Bill was once 
more scized with his direst ‘ caged-lion’ mood. 
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He tramped up and down the boudoir, frown- — 
ing; inveighed against London in the vulgarest 
fashion ; wanted to send Society (with an enormous 
S), the park, and balls, to that limbo where detest- 
able people and things ought to go. Argument 
was useless ; he was neither to hold nor to bind, but 
wished to carry me off in the fashion of those 
kicking Sabines, whose woes impressed me in my 
salad days. In plain English, the poor fellow was 
pining for his native heath, and for the murderous 
occupations—euphemistically termed sport—in 
which his mens sana rejoices. 

As everybody knows, I adore my handsome 
blonde Bill, but pandering to marital whims is 
a useless and overrated task. To leave London on 
the eve of the very best balls would have turned my 
golden locks to a picturesque white; and quick as 
lightning I sought to save the situation. 

‘You cannot stand this heat,’ I say soothingly. 
‘Suppose you go north, darling, and 2 

‘And leave you to play the giddy ox,’ replies 
my lord and master, glaring frightfully. ‘No 
thank you, Aureole. Never again, never again!’ 

I close my eyes, and sniff ardently but ineffec- 
tually at my ammonia. The room is deeply shaded, 
and he cannot see the idiotic red that streams into 
my face. It is true that when left to my own devices, 
complications arose—silly scandals, aggravating 
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' chatter: money melted like dvagées at five-o’clock 
tea; and to this day we receive long-winded bills 
—the dropping shots after a battle. 

‘Then you do not trust me,’ I continue aggriev- 
edly, ‘and the world jeers because I am so devoted 
to you.’ 

Bill struggles against mollification, and focusses 
me with an unrelenting eye. 

‘If you are so devoted,’ he argues, hitting the 
nail on the head savagely, ‘ why stay in this beastly 
hole? It’s a hundred and forty in the shade, and 
you look as washed out as a Liberty rag. Let’s be 
off to-morrow, old girl. Those salmon are scream- 
ing to be caught.’ 

‘My only desire is to please you, I retort, 
pulling out a Lady Macbeth stop. ‘You are right 
Town is too stuffy for words—played out to a pin’s 
point.’ 

I ring the bell and send a message to my maid. 
Will she retrieve my Agrafe jupe from Isola’s? 
And will she try and not be stupid? And will she 
prepare to go to Mount Somerfield by the evening 
mail? Bill is simply enchanted. 

There are balls every night, and garden and 
water parties every day. But what does that sig- 
nify when we are so happy together? I laugh 
gently, and, displaying a sheaf of invitations, sit 
down to write excuses with unflinching solemnity, 
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* Stafford House, Grosvenor House, Devonshire 
House,’ I murmur, with angel resignation. 

Bill fidgets. After all, why such desperate 
haste? ‘Hang it!’ he says, ‘we may as well see 
the thing through.’ 

I am firm. I have given my orders; we go 
north to-night. 

But he burns my gushing farewells with the 
matches from his own waistcoat pocket; and I let 
him drive me down to Ranelagh in the mail phae- 
ton. We have a cosy ¢éte-d-téte dinner and a 
moonlight spoon. How thoughtful and gentle he 
is! So perfectly charming and considerate that if 
he were another woman’s husband he would really 
be dangerous to my peace of mind, And then my 
tiresome conscience uplifts its hydra head. Why 
did they not wring my egotistical neck when I was 
born? Was there ever a more selfish creature 
*twixt earth and sky ? 

But a saving idea flashes through my mind. 
Bill says he can’t afford a yacht now by reason 
of my extravagance, and I accept the statement as 
one of the conjugal fictions that come so trippingly 
to the conjugal tongue. But the yachting season 
has come round again, and in the heart of my soul 
I feel he is pining for thesea. Ifhe has one passion 
more deeply engrained than another, it is an up- 
setting craze for the ocean. Heredity may be a 
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fashionable crank, but there is certainly something 
in it. His old Port Admiral ancestors are agitating 
and exciting him, no doubt ; and when atrocious 
pitchings, and tossings, and creakings drive ordi- 
nary landlubbers frantic, he is lulled to absolute and 
perfect peace by his nautical reincarnation. 

Life is too uncertain to waste her opportunities, 
but I can and will prepare an exquisite recompense. 
I remember an advertisement, and when I get home 
hunt up the newspaper, though it is nearly mid- 
night. The more I consider feasibility, the more 
simple and attractive my new plan appears. 

‘Bill!’ I cry, approaching the nuptial couch, in 
which my spouse has already luxuriously curled 
himself. ‘Good gracious! don’t go to sleep. I 
want to talk to you on the most important 
subject.’ 

‘Mornin’” murmurs Bill, opening his uppermost 
blue eye. 

‘But I cannot wait till morning, I repeat 
excitedly ; ‘it must be now—this instant. There 
is not a moment to be lost, and I shake his broad 
shoulder with merciless determination. 

‘What the devil’s up !’ drowses Bill, closing his 
soul’s window with provoking phlegm. 

‘The North Pole is the matter, I reply, with 
apparent irrelevance. ‘The Land of the Midnight 
Sun! The home of the walrus and the seal.’ 
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‘You are raving,’ he says solemnly, aid buries 
his chiselled nose in the lace-edged pillow. 

‘I am talking of the Arctic regions,’ 

‘Hang the Arctic regions!’ 

‘But I can’t rest with a scheme eating into my 
brain like a maggot. When you catch on, you'll 
be as the wild ass of the desert. Don’t, don’t drop 
off! How like ahusband! How unsympathetic! 
Sleep, when I want to apostrophise the Polar 
pack, and Sagas, and Vikings, and Fjords! In fact, 
I’m in the mood’—tragically—‘ to follow you to the 
world’s end.’ 

‘I don’t want you to follow me to the world’s 
end. I want you to come to bed. Besides, I’ve 
sold the yacht. Turn out that bothering light.’ 

‘But you shall realise! Listen! We can go 
to sea, and have every comfort, every luxury, with- 
out the bother, expense, or responsibility of a 
yacht. The Lusitania, of the Orient Company, 
starts from London on August 1 for Spitzbergen. 
None of your nasty little risky cockle-shelis, but a 
four-thousand-tonner, a real professional monster. 
Shall we go, Bill? Shall we take berths ?’ 

Bill is wide awake now, interested and alert. 
He sits up and hugs his knees, and the sleepiness 
fades out of his eyes. 

‘Funny things, women,’ he says, shaking his 
head thoughtfully. ‘Why you should rave about 
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the North Pole in the small hours is like a certain 
kind of peace, but I’m sure you mean it kindly. I 
should enjoy going to Spitzbergen of all things. 
By Jove! that’s worth doing. But’—suspiciously 
and gripping my hand—‘if this is a ruse to get 
shot of me, make your mind easy. I won’t budge. 
There!’ 

‘Dear old sweet, I murmur, bending to ruffle 
his sleek hair and kiss the sunburnt tip of a purely 
Grecian feature. ‘I am willing—anxious—to go 
on this voyage. A shred of the mantle of Parry 
and Franklin seems to have fallen on my shoulders 
already. Read for yourself? 

Bill takes the paper and carefully peruses the 
advertisement. He does this with a slightly 
puzzled air. The slow-brained male never grasps 
the heights and breadths of things at a scanning. 
To seize lightning-like on salient points is reserved 
for the New Eve. But after a few moments I see 
a gleam of ecstasy in his dear, slow face. ‘Pleasure 
Cruises, he mumbles; ‘um—um—um-—Spitz- 
bergen and Norway for Midnight Sun. The Ice- 
pack !’ 

‘Would you really go, little woman?’ with 
rising excitement. 

‘Go? Don't I tell you I’m itching with 
traveller’s rash—yearning to explore, and pioneer, 
and endure things ?’ 
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‘ But this is only a tourist trip,’ deprecates Bill. 

‘Whoever heard of a tourist trip to the North 
Pole?’ 

‘But they don’t go to the North Pole.’ 

‘That’s you all over, Bill—so abominably 
literal. Doesn’t one always read about Spitzbergen 
in Arctic voyages? Besides, one must allow for 
poetic licence. If travellers stuck to the tiresome 
truth, the poor dears couldn’t sell their books.’ 

‘From Spitzbergen to the North Pole is a far 
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cry. 

‘Anyhow, it’s hundreds of miles from choral 
services, and manicures, and poste restantes,’ I 
maintain with a clenching-the-argument air ; ‘and 
that ought to satisfy the highest exploring am- 
bition.’ 

Bill looks agitated but doubtful. He has an 
extraordinary faculty for quenching enthusiasms, 
and I creep into bed feeling like a squeezed 
sponge; then, with a wonderful jumble in my 
head, fall asleep, to dream of ice-fields in Grosvenor 
House. 
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BILL was amazed to find that my midnight 
delirium survived the prosaic light of morning, 
and that I was serious as regards the Arctic trip. 
It ended in his flying down to the office in 
Fenchurch Avenue, and returning with broad 
beams of satisfaction on his British countenance. 
He had actually engaged our state-rooms—that is 
to say, a cupboard with shelves, destined for four 
human beings, but which to the stay-at-home eye 
seemed exceedingly narrow quarters for two. My 
maid Stéphanie was also allotted a remote billet, 
and I glanced at her yellow skin and dark hair, 
hoping she might prove a sufficiently good sailor 
to prosecute her artistic ‘ ondulation’ of my hair— 
an accomplishment for which she is far famed. 
When our arrangements were complete, I in- 
flicted a tremendous shock on the sensibilities of 
my friends. Fashion is nothing if not groovish, 
and most of us drag our chain on the everlasting 
road, as horses draw buckets from wells, or boats 
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from the sea. The thought of breaking from the 
flat swamps of conventionality was proportionally 
piquante and exhilarating. 

‘My dear Aureole, expostulated Lily Crépe de 
Chine, ‘ think of the tow-rows. Why, that anzeemic 
young man who sold you those lovely mauve 
stockings with the black uppers, may sit next you 
at the table @héte. Awkward, eh?’ 

‘I should probably survive it,’ I reply, laughing, 
—‘in fact,am anxious to get a peep behind the 
“other half” scenes. When you are born and 
brought up in the purple, isn’t it human nature to 
want to see a little yellow and pink?’ 

‘And in London you give yourself such mighty 
airs! So the exclusiveness was only skin-deep 
after all.’ 

‘Among pioneers and explorers,’ I announce 
loftily, ‘there is no respect of persons; we meet 
on a level plane.’ 

But Bill and I were soon far too engrossed ta 
care about chaff. 

‘What do you think of a Kodak ?’ he suggested 
timidly. 

‘ Think ?—why, that you arean inspired genius:’ 
and I reward him with a rare spontaneous kiss, 
‘Of course, a Kodak! Didn’t Lady Aberdeen go 
straight through Canada with nothing in the wide 
world but a Kodak ?’ 
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But when we confessed to Lily, she gave us up 
as traitors to our rank and class. 

‘A Kodak! Heavenly powers! The hall- 
mark of the tourist beast!’ 

‘There’s a dark room expressly provided for 
the tourist beast,’ grinned Bill exultingly. 

The next day I selected a No. 4 folding Kodak 
at Eastman’s, and was soon hopelessly bitten with 
the mania. A fine gentleman shopwalker ex- 
plained the machine, and I read the unalterable 
conviction in his glittering eye that women were 
‘mostly fools.’ But, once instructed, we improved 
the shining hour by a reckless expenditure of 
material, snap-shotting at everything with the 
virulent persistency of mad dogs. 

When Stéphanie made inquiries as to my equip- 
ment, I vaguely responded, ‘ Anything you please, 
but take the Kodak.’ 

‘Vos toilettes, milady ?’ 

‘Oh! put me in a blouse and a serge skirt. 

‘A grande dame! In Madame’s position ?’ 
scornfully. 

‘Well, a yachting cap; and n’oubliez pas le 
treepod.’ 

Stéphanie shrugged her shoulders with the 
ineffable national gesture, and hurried away to 
pack her Orient trunks by the light of Gallic 
intelligence, 
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‘Good-bye, dear Aureole, sneered Lily Crépe 
de Chine spitefully. ‘You always were a feather- 
headed creature, but this astoundingly foolish trip 
is quite a record. Let us hope you’ll come home 
less téte-montée. When I am enjoying myself at 
Goodwood, I shall pray for you pitching in the 
North Sea, sicklied o’er with the pale cast of— 
horrid things.’ 

‘Good-bye, groans Bill’s mother, her portly 
moiré-covered form crackling with pride in her 
eldest-born. ‘Good-bye, Aureole, imprinting a 
large, fond, near-the-rose sort of kiss on my 
unresponsive cheek. Then in a stage whisper, 
‘Are you sure Bill has a cummerbund ?—because 
in the Arctic zone, without a——’ 

‘All right, mother, interposes Billy hastily. 
‘Good-bye, good-bye! Take care of the babies. 
We shall see you later at Mount Somerfield.’ 

We are fairly off at last, and at the first sniff of 
the briny, Bill’s eyes gleam with joy; so, in 
spite of Lily and cognate deriders, I am amply 
rewarded, A tender meets us at Tilbury ; wherein 
Stéphanie and Ford the valet become central 
figures of a pile of heterogeneous impedimenta— 
rugs, deck-chairs, and leathern portmanteaus. My 
impetuous Abigail mistakes the tender for the 
vessel, and, flying at an innocent stoker, clamo- 
rously demands milady’s apartments. The man 
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grins, but takes no notice of the irresponsible 
parlez-vous, and after much exegetical demonstra- 
tion she subsides. When we reach the Lusztanza, 
she is taken in hand by a buoyant little man in 
gold buttons, who follows her meekly down the 
companion, as she vanishes in the conscious glory 
of jet bonnet and rustling silk mantilla. 

The ship, with her white paint and conspicuous 
freshness, has an air of encouraging welcome, and 
there is a comforting substantiality in her broad, 
middle-aged contour. Long lines of deck-chairs 
are placed in friendly and inviting contiguity, and 
the cocoanut matting is suggestive of companion- 
able tramps. 

In these days of false prophets and lost illu- 
sions, we still unite in pious worship of Phoebus 
Apollo; but as we thread a dignified track through 
barges and fishing smacks, it is the missing link 
in our chain of satisfaction. Only in dear, dull, 
delightful England could such a dispiriting spe- 
cimen be turned out from Heaven’s laboratory. 
Angry, leaden clouds scud over our heads, and 
press our poor little brain-pans. It isa typical cut- 
throat day, when suicides regard towers and bridges 
with eyes of pregnant meaning. Father Thames 
is of an indescribable grey, sepia, yellow-ochre 
shade, and the wide expanse, groaning under its 
workaday burden, forgets how to laugh and sparkle. 
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Occasionally a huge, hideous, inbound steamer, 
teeming with humanity, passes by ; and its passen- 
gers, with curious, questioning gestures, inspect us 
through their opera glasses. For this floating 
hotel of ours has no exact place in the maritime 
scheme, and we meekly feel we are neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor commercial red herring. The lazy 
colliers, too, are mutely observant of the queer folk 
who dare the elements in the mere exuberance of 
idleness—that element they fear and distrust, but 
which rules them with a rod of iron necessity. A 
chilly wind blows from the north, touching our 
cheeks with the sting of premonitory wickedness, 
and whipping up absurd crested wavelets. But the 
‘Lusitania treats these imitative tumblers with 
contempt, and cuts her calm, cool way seawards 
in the undisturbed and stable majesty of conscious 
power. 

Weare not timed to reach the icy island of 
Spitzbergen till August Io, and as our vessel, with 
due regard to nerves and constitutions, travels at 
the sober-sided pace of ten knots an hour, we anti- 
cipate a fearsome spell of unbroken steaming 
before reaching the promised Arctic land. What 
would my  London-cum-Cowes-cum-Homburg 
friends say to this programme? Long, lingering 
summer days of enforced association—for better, 
for worse—with companions taken at haphazard— 
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people almost as kaleidoscopic, changeful, and 
various as the ocean itself. Certainly the plunge 
into this human vortex is more curious than 
pleasant. There are between sixty and seventy 
passengers, and Bill, in blue serge and peaked 
yachting cap, towers over the crowd from the van- 
tage of six foot two in his Highland stockings. As 
I stand at his side I feel terribly like a blackbird 
with a white wing, and though Mayfair tends to 
the extermination of the shy nerve, I am more 
inclined to shrink into my shell than at any Royal 
ball or ducal function. To see English folk try to 
approach each other is an instructive insular study. 
They stare, not rudely, but inquisitively ; look 
sideways, gulp, make an effort, begin to speak, give 
it up, cough helplessly, and scatter themselves in 
disjointed, melancholy groups. 

Bill settles me on deck in my chaise-longue, 
while he establishes amicable relations with the 
ship’s officers. The movement rocks me luxuri- 
ously, and I listen with sleepy amusement to a jolly 
old fellow who points out the gates—the golden 
gates—of Rosherville. In spite of his highly 
respectable exterior, I suspect him of ‘’appy days.’ 
The riparian panorama glides into the distance, 
and as the hours go by sensations of lonelornliness 
grip me by the throat. My hold on the glowing 
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past seems weak, and the world slithers from 
beneath my feet. 

‘ Delightful, is it not?’ inquires Bill, strolling 
up with aggressive enjoyment writ large on his 
handsome brow. ‘So fresh! So exhilarating.’ 

‘But, Bill dear—won’t you—can’t I—be—be 
landed ?’ 

‘Impossible! The ship doesn’t touch till we 
reach Leith!’ 

‘Isn't it just a little—a little : 

‘A little Not an atom. Why, we shan’t 
be in the open till after dinner.’ 








‘If you loved me—veally loved me—you would 
understand.’ 

‘Understand what?’ echoes Bill, distracted. 

‘ That—some people—feel—queer—on a river !’ 
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IT is three days since we took up our abode on the 
throbbing vessel that bears us with such force and 
purpose on our northward way. I am learning to 
individualise my fellow-travellers: to ticket and 
sort them, to imagine their walks in life, and con- 
nect them with their own names. They are no 
longer motes in the sunshine, objects in the land- 
scape, but sinners and pilgrims, ‘men of like pas- 
sions, and women presenting an excellent imitation 
of Mayfair follies and foibles. I am relieved at the 
conspicuous absence of ‘’Arry and ’Arriet, for a 
bird’s-eye view of the malevolent species who ravage 
our coasts in the month of August, is more than 
sufficient, in spite of type-seeking energy. Merci- 
fully the inconsequent ’Arry prefers to revolve 
round familiar Margate moons, and regards Arctic 
enterprise as the xe plus ultra of folly. 

The Lusttania is venturing to quit beaten 
Norwegian tracks, and the touch of adventure in 
her programme places the journey beyond the orbit 
of the dreaded tripper. It proves, indeed, quite a 
military expedition. The Polar star has acted as 
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a trumpet to a charger, and I come at every twist 
and turn on men of war, straight-backed colonels, 
and keen-eyed, smooth-faced captains, sighing for 
fresh incidents to conquer. Frozen-out generals 
revive at the idea of Spitzbergen, while the pack ice, 
paradoxically warms the cockles of superannuated — 
hearts. The fair sex are in a minority, and we 
muster fourteen, as against sixty vociferous males. 
This undue preponderance has not filled me with 
the rapturous pleasure which such an unequal divi- 
sion is supposed to afford; on the contrary, I 
experience a bloodthirsty desire to fling several 
doddering old boys to the jelly-fish, We have a 
crop of invalids, too, real and imaginary, and many 
specimens of the noble army of the overworked. 
What creatures of habit we are! I quickly find 
myself interchanging spasmodic meteorological con- 
versations with my fellow-worms. It ceases to be 
peculiar to be accosted and to accost; to hold 
solemn chats with veterans of whose existence I 
had been innocent a few days previously. And 
meantime I am growing accustomed to the sound 
of the foam swishing under the bows; to general 
instability ; to the perpetual tramp of booted feet ; to 
the Volapiik of bells ; to the idle-busy business, the 
breezy lotus-eating, and genial variety of sailor-life. 
But by far the most important factor in this 
vivid microcosm, is the fickle, treacherous sea, for it 
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rules us with aggressive tyranny. Sometimes when 
the sun shines, and zephyrs run riot in my fair 
fringe, touching my lips and cheeks with sparkling 
freshness, I lose my heart to this capricious ocean ; 
but with a frown and an eldritch shriek she turns 
once more into a detestable jade, and though I 
have well-nigh come to pray, I stay to curse. To 
sleep on board alone requires a liberal education. 
The ceiling has a reprehensible habit of walking 
through the door; boisterous demons seize my 
slender form, and fling it bodily against the wain- 
scot, driving the ‘sweet restorer’ into the Maélstrom 
of impossibilities. _Diabolical sounds of every 
ingenious variety smite the ear; and if in sheer 
defiance I drop into an uneasy dose, the fiends that 
‘sit up aloft’ reserve a last explosion of so acute, 
so startling, so novel a character that though your 
tympanum may be partially acclimatised, this sur- 
prise packet is warranted to awake you with a 
terrific bound. 

On the third morning I was revelling in hardly 
earned slumber, and opened my eyes to find Bill 
standing tenderly but firmly by my side, urging me 
to rouse myself, to look out of the port-hole, to give 
him a kiss, to ring for hot water, to obey twenty 
other aggravating and ridiculous behests. Too 
slecpy to resist, I gaze mechanically from that 
wretched port, and the vignette is enough to turn 
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a yard-dog green. The waves—fractious, choppy, 
hateful waves—are tossing and effervescing ; black 
clouds sail overhead ; black water foams beneath ; 
vicious rocks grin in the middle distance; black 
seagulls (or they look black) swoop aimlessly and 
idiotically in the foreground ; while madder-brown 
rain slants on every hand. 

Groaning in spirit, I close my eyes as tightly 
as Nature permits. ‘Wake up, Aureole!’ shouts 
Bill, in those stentorian tones which men employ 
under the influence of excitement, irrespective of 
proximity. ‘Wake up; we are at Granton. The 
port of Edinburgh: Leith, you know. They’ve 
got the small-pox there’ (this with irritating 
cheerfulness), ‘and a Leith tender is chartered 
to take us to see the Forth Bridge. Dress 
quick !’ 

‘It’s raining, Bill; its Zow/eng, I plead, with a 
deprecating shudder. 

‘Nonsense! With a mackintosh and um- 
brella——’ 

‘I don’t want to see your tiresome Bridge, I 
murmur, shrinking into my rose-pink édredon. 

‘Don’t—want—to—see—the—Forth—Bridge?’ 
reproaches Bill in accents of incredulous dismay ; 





‘not care about the greatest 
‘Engineering feat of the century?’ I interrupt 
tartly. ‘I’m bored to death with it. There!’ 
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‘I was longing to show it to you,’ urges Bill 
meekly, the joyous ardour fading from his face. 

‘Dear old boy,’ I sigh, relenting. ‘Go, then, 
and send Stéphanie. Kismet! Kismet!’ 

Bill vanishes, and I soon appear in a grey ulster 
and black Homburg hat. When my spouse takes 
the sightseeing bit between his teeth, it is as easy 
to stop a runaway hippopotamus ; so we are soon 
scrambling from our large, well-protected decks 
to the dripping planks of a melancholy tug. It 
proves a perfectly appalling morning, and, with a 
heroism worthy of a better cause, we stand under 
umbrellas, a drenched and miserable handful. As 
to Bill, he is just as happy, just as hilarious, as 
though all Nature were smiling, and goes into 
ecstasies as the huge structure looms into view. 

A clerical magnate rejoicing in the most secular 
blue serge is equally impressed ; and his flock would 
have been edified had they seen their esteemed 
canon, with profane indigo rills dripping from a 
peaked yachting cap, waving his arms like a raptu- 
rous semaphore. Lovely white hair clings to his 
head in damp wisps, and runlets of irreverent water 
trickle into the small of his back. The rain comes 
straight, straight down—stinging, wounding, bitter 
rain. The wind buffets, and tears, and hits us, as 
we slowly pant and throb up the broad Firth of 
Forth. It catches our shrinking forms, and draws 
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blinding tears from our eyes. The skipper remarks 
apologetically that it zs‘a wee saft,’ and assures me 
on his honour that when visible this is an exqui- 
sitely wooded and picturesque arm of the sea. I 
have no spirit or inclination to doubt the fact, as I 
turn my patient cheek to the blast. The glories 
of Dalmeny, Lord Rosebery’s seat (as saith the 
prophet Baedeker), are shrouded in a dense mist 
mantle; while the landscape is dipped to the hori- 
zon in shades of neutral sadness. As we approach 
the modern wonder, my husband and Clericus grow 
speechless with emotion, and the bridge even rouses 
me from chilly torpor. We steam slowly beneath 
the metal network, and passing beneath the iron 
arms I feel dwindling to the uninteresting propor- 
tions of a fine flea: and craning my chin upwards, 
the impression of mighty girders, spans, and canti- 
levers, is photographed on my expectant retina. At 
this moment a tiny train darts forth, emitting 
absurd little puffs of cotton-wool smoke. It ap- 
pears a long while effecting the transit from shore 
to shore, and recalls the toy locomotives of my 
childhood. I seem to see a schoolboy brother 
perched on a convenient beam, oversetting the con- 
struction with one touch of a mischievous finger. 
But the agitated serpent disappears fussily into 
space, and is succeeded by a crawling insect we 
recognise as a human being. 
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There is an unspeakable fascination in this 
magnificent achievement, and the tragedies painted 
blood-red on its metallic pages, imbue it with a 
deeper and wider significance. That awful bridge 
took seven long years to construct, and employed 
on an average four thousand workmen. In that 
time there were five hundred accidents, fifty-seven 
ending fatally. In our ‘little wars, if fifty-seven 
men are killed the news is flashed from capital to 
capital, from kingdom to kingdom, through the 
civilised globe, while columns of newspaper and 
oceans of pity are expended on the heroes. But 
who glorifies the workman who daily risks his life 
on a giddy eminence—the man who starts robust 
and hale, in the full fever and pride of lusty hope, 
and is brought back a heap of mangled remains? 
I am pausing on this dramatic note when a green 
youth in umbrella and spectacles hurls me into 
bathos by declaring it took a hundred tons of 
paint to give the bridge one coat. I swallow this 
statement cum grano, and am further distracted by 
an angry man who, in an enormous ulster, is work- 
ing himself into a violent rage. 

‘Waste seven millions sterling, he says, ‘in 
order that a handful of Highland fools may save 
eighteen miles! Bah! he’d no patience! If 
they'd spent half the money in clapping the 
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company and directors into idiot asylums the 
public would be greatly benefited ’ 

I leave Bill to soothe this maniac, and, regain- 
ing the Lusztanza, notice a crimson countenance 
manifestly mollified. For the wrathful one has 
successfully buttonholed my time-serving spouse, 
and, as they crawl on deck, damp and drenched, 
he pours red-hot grievances into a victimised ear. 
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A WONDROUS and beautiful midday has succeeded 
a really hideous morning, and emerging from the 
deck saloon in the glory of white serge and valen- 
ciennes, I stand by the taffrail, and watch the 
cloud mountains, and the Scotch shore as it fades 
into impalpable distance. 

Bill is in his element: the die is cast ; there is 
no retreat, no looking back. In all good husbands 
a latent spice of the Sultan and the Turk survives, 
and even the modernest Briton loves to bear his 
squaw on the crest of the foaming wave, far from 
the lost tribes of Belgravia and Mayfair. We are 
slowly passing the huge Bass Rock; the eerie 
home of clouds of lovely delicate-plumaged birds. 
Strange that those deadly ledges and buttresses 
should be the nursery of myriads of soft, clinging 
creatures, the quintessence of gentle life. The face 
of the dark cliff is one snowy, fluttering mass. We 
can hear the flapping of their wings, and the weird 
notes of their savage love-making. Opposite the 
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rock a ship’s gun is to be fired, and the whole 
human cargo gathers ‘ forrard’ in intense groups to 
note the effect : young men and maidens in search 
of affinities and adventure; the middle-aged and 
old ; besides the officers and most of the crew. 
As we stand in motionless anticipation, every eye 
is fixed on that giant cliff, studded from base to 
summit with living snowflakes. I draw my 
breath and wait with that tension of the nerves we 
feel at a theatre when we know an explosion or 
report is coming. Bang, bang, bang, goes the 
brazen clanging thing. Bang, bang, bang, go the 
echoes ina minor key. We all jump violently in 
spite of long preparation. The birds alone are 
perfectly calm and collected, clinging to their 
special rocks with ironical sangfroid. The youngest 
and greenest give a flying scud for a couple of 
yards, and we seem to hear the wiseacres laughing 
at the credulity of their offspring. 

To turn one’s head seventeen hundred miles 
beyond a bonnet-shop is a solemn thought, but 
we settle down to that breezy idleness and idle 
breeziness so familiar to those who go down to 
the sea in ships. We tramp the snowy quarter- 
deck for miles, play quoits and bull, and between 
a doze and a drowse skim that half-obsolete pro- 
duction, the ‘trashy’ novel. Then one morning 
Bill rushes into my cabin to report land on the 
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starboard bow, and I am soon scanning the horizon 
feverishly. Land there is, in good sooth, and soon 
desolation gives place to lower, softer mountains ; 
villages nestle in a foolish, innocent manner beneath 
crags and in hollows. The hills, radiant in pretty 
petticoats of vegetation, are parcelled into fairy 
meadows, and streaked by ribbon-like paths. There 
are real churches and toy houses—wee wooden 
dwellings that look as though they had been 
originally intended for bathing-machines on some 
glorified strand. Tremendous snow-capped giants 
reign in cold, far-away magnificence, and around us 
is calm blue water. A few more revolutions of 
the screw, and we come upon blue boats, with blue 
men, beneath a blue sky; then, as a tired child, 
our efforts relax, and we creep with infinitesimal, 
insinuating movements into the heart of pretty 
Troms6. 

The town, with its long lines of irregular dwarf 
houses running down to the water’s edge, looks 
most enticing and cheerful; broad-shouldered, 
hairy Norwegians surround our ship, and eye us 
with easy glances of inquisitive surprise. It is our 
first fresh taste of 


‘ Norraway, Norraway, over the faem,? 


and I yearn to explore; but Spitzbergen still 
beckons with her icy finger, and our stay is limited 
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to a few hours. So we decide on visiting a genuine 
Lapp encampment a mile or two inland. 

And now the monotony of the voyage is 
broken up with a vengeance. Sixty or seventy 
hungry sightseers assemble on deck: we ask a 
thousand questions: chirrup like a cageful of 
birds, and make superhuman efforts to extract the 
smallest scrap of information. There are con- 
sultations and plans innumerable, and finally a 
party of the true excursionist type is organised, 
and the launch deposits us on ¢erra firma. 

It is a glorious afternoon, though the shrewd 
finger of ‘Le Pere Arctique’ is turning British 
cheeks and noses to a ruddier hue. But how 
pleasant it is to escape! To talk undisturbed 
foolishness : to laugh, to shout if we will: to feast 
our eyes with the Mediterranean blue of the Fjord. 
We find our way into a gleamy wood, and I gather 
some crimson berries, oozing from a cool green 
bank like drops of blood, while unfamiliar blossoms 
flourish in gay clusters at my feet. 

‘ Bill” I say, as he swings along under the 
stunted trees, ‘is it not worth being at sea for a 
week to realise the pure joy of coming ashore ?’ 

Bill gurgles affectionately, and helps—almost 
carries—me over the rough places, and after an 
exhilarating scramble we arrive at the Lapp village. 
The journey from London has been so easy, so 
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dreamlike, that it is hard to believe we have 
already reached the very outposts of civilisation. 
But the queer little folk who rush out to welcome 
us in savage hideosity accentuate the fact. They 
are clothed in reindeer-skin smocks, caps, and 
leggings, with fashionable uniformity, precisely as 
depicted in the woodcuts of my infancy, crowding 
round with yellow puckered faces, and slits of eyes 
that glance cunningly from under swollen lids. 
Bill towers aloft, and scrutinises them as though 
they were some species of unfamiliar game. They 
gabble and gesticulate, and an old hag stretches 
out a shrivelled paw, droning ‘mooney, mooney.’ 
It is the one English word in their vocabulary, 
and I discover that,in this wild gorge, ‘mooney, 
mooney’ is as truly the keynote to society as in 
Lombard Street or Grosvenor Square. It is their 
last chance of fleecing the unspeakable tourist, and 
they are fearfully and wonderfully keen to extract 
the root of all evil. A hopeless assortment of 
knick-knacks is thrust under my nose, and no gipsy 
pedlar was ever more determined to dispose of his 
wares. Their stock-in-trade has probably been 
procured at a Tromso toyshop, but we weakly fall 
victims to Lapp dolls, boxes, senseless daggers, 
and other rubbish to which travelling flesh is 
heir. 

The camp is pleasantly situated in a valley at 
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the edge of a wood, with Nature’s everlasting 
sentinels frowning in the distance. The houses 
are like gigantic beehives thatched with turf, and 
constructed with stones and wood roughly welded 
together. Odorously and esthetically inspecting 
an ‘interior’ is a somewhat doubtful amusement, 
but, summoning our courage, we crawl through the 
aperture. My golden chevelure and Bill’s manly 
proportions are startling to the Lapp mind, and 
we are greeted with devouring stares. There is a 
fire in the centre, and the smoke finds its artless 
way through a hole in the roof. Pots and pans, 
babies and bottles, food and sewing materials, are 
strewn around in a heterogeneous muddle. An 
old crone—possibly an ‘advanced ’ woman in 
disguise—is sitting on her haunches smoking a 
cigarette, and others squat happily round the fire. 
There are mummy babies in shoe-shaped cradles, 
to which they are evidently condemned for the 
term of their infantine existence. In my estima- 
tion the big babies are the redeeming feature of 
the clan, glancing shyly at me with pretty, con- 
fiding reindeer eyes. The mothers look any age, 
and the witch-like hags might have seen five 
hundred grim winters, judged by crow’s-feet, and 
wrinkles, and gnarled and knotted hands. Bill 
gives one of these harridans an English shilling. 
She regards it with evident suspicion, scratching 
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and biting it savagely: her Majesty’s classic brow 
filling her swarthy bosom with scorn. 

But if the Lapps serve no other purpose, they 
are absolute treasures as picturesque subject- 
matter. All the Kodaks set violently to work, and 
it is soon absurdly plain that these low-class 
nomads in the wild north of Norway, have gone 
through an exhaustive photographic education. 
They bring out the conventional nursing mother, 
the typical old woman, and the family gew-gaws 
without a word. Like prime-donne and pro- 
fessional beauties, they produce well-worn smiles 
and attitudes. Even the reindeer were trained, 
and, being led into focus, turned resigned velvet- 
covered antlers at a pictorial angle. These poor 
little barbarians are. abject slaves to their beasts, 
depending on them for sustenance, clothing, indeed 
life itself. With the curse of Cain upon their 
yellow brows they wander from cradle to grave 
in search of the Iceland moss on which the 
creatures subsist. When the profitable tourist 
harvest has been successfully reaped, they return 
to the ways of self-respecting nomads, and drift 
away to Lapland. With the thermometer playing 
pranks below zero, it is an awful destiny to be 
forced to desert even the humblest hovel; but 
nolens volens they tramp eternally on and on to 
the feeding grounds. In spite of reindeer-clothing, 
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and the reputed heat of primitive filth, they can 
scarcely know the meaning of the words comfort 
and warmth; so, having made up our minds 
conclusively that Lapp life was not worth living, 
we leave these tobacco-smoking creatures to their 
squaws and furry rags, and, with a hasty farewell, 
return to the quasi-civilisation of ship-life. 

We are keen to be off, to turn our faces towards 
ithe rugged peaks and stern fastnesses of wild, 
uninhabited Spitzbergen, to fling behind us tourist 
haunts and well-worn experience. A few hundred 
miles due north from Tromsé and we shall reach 
the land of glaciers and icebergs, of luminous 
peaks and wondrous desolation ; a land where the 
Ice King reigns supreme in all his majesty and 
terror. 

We observe a cocky whaler-tug with steam up 
and flags flying, and are told that the fatherly 
Orientals who rule our destines in Fenchurch 
Avenue, have appointed this rough escort to save 
or serve as occasion demands. She is evidently 
elated at the honour, and screeches and snorts 
with a fine show of zeal. After dinner we dispose 
ourselves on deck in ecstatic attitudes to devour 
the magnificent scenery through which we feel 
our way back to the ocean. The spell of the 
Midnight Sun is already upon us: days have 
lengthened uncannily, and the nights are dwindling 
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to insignificant entr’actes. Nature, too, is lavishing 
one of her most gorgeous shows, and we let the 
divine panorama sink into our mundane souls, and 
fill our cockney eyes with the sweetness of its 


glory. 
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ARCTIC FEVER 


EXCHANGING life in Mayfair for the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, seems a mere falling from Scylla to 
Charybdis. Through an exhaustive season we 
had turned night into day, and now, in the Arctic 
Circle, wear our rue with a difference. Eternal 
daylight is an odious phase of northern existence, 
and in the spirit of pure human kindness I warn 
off all honey-mooning couples. Softly falling 
dusk, with delicious abandonment in romantic 
moonlight, are impossible luxuries. No spoony 
corners ; no half-invisible nooks; or gentle-love- 
making beneath a myriad spangled sky—nothing 
but brutal, blaring, curious search-light, from dawn 
to eve, and eve to dewy dawn. Facing one’s 
cabin at bedtime reminds one of getting home at 
5 A.M. after a sensational cotillon, and is a cruel 
trial to the scions of an insomnious generation. 
Had we honestly feasted our eyes on those much- 
boomed phenomena the Midnight Sun and Aurora 
Borealis, their marvels might have recompensed 
for the loss of beauty sleep; but from the moment 
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of leaving Tromsé, shrouding mists have fallen on 
our brave vessel like smothering fiends. 

A sailor in a fog is an instructive object lesson. 
He ceases to be cheerful and alert, and marches 
around with the weight of nations on his sun-kissed 
brow. The captain of the Lus¢tanza is a fine, tall 
man in the youth of his middle age, with a well- 
groomed head like the breast of an eider duck. 
We place implicit reliance on that firm face, and 
the official eyes that see so much further through 
a fog wall than other people’s. During these 
groping tactics he has been perpetually on his 
bridge, and in my feeble imagination is fixed as a 
transcendent being, who fills his lighter moments 
by shooting at the sun, and coquetting generally 
with the infinities. 

As we get farther north the temperature falls 
desperately, and furs break out all over the ship like 
measles. At Tromséa ferocious pilot in earrings 
came on board, and as our vessel plays at blind man’s 
buff with Bear Island, this savage is promoted to 
undue importance. At last a thrilling moment 
arrives, when Bill taps impetuously at the window 
of the saloon. ‘ Spitzbergen is in sight!’ he cries, 
‘Come on deck—quick, quick !’ 

Enthusiasm is infectious, and the diamond 
initials of my ivory lorgnette seem to gleam 
responsively, as I sweep the horizon with ecstasy. 
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‘There, there!’ says Bill, pointing wildly 
at an impenetrable white curtain, ‘don’t you 
see P’ 

‘Yes, yes. Of course. Spitzbergen : that— 
that haystack. Or is it a cotton-wool packing- 
case ?’ 

Bill does not condescend to reply, and as time 
passes the jagged peaks and stern, barren hills 
slowly define. There is no green or living thing: 
no trace of human or animal life, only terror- 
striking pinnacles, with snow in every hollow. 
All day long we strain our curious eyes. The 
captain keeps a respectful distance from the 
shore, and we forge—oh! how slowly—ahead. 
Then we bethink ourselves of our escort, the Viking. 
But she has vanished in the fog like a wraith, and 
her puffing swagger, scarlet funnel, and flowing 
flags have gone from our gaze. We are left 
lamenting in solitary state, and there is an unex- 
pressed sense of rocky obstacles, and the absence 
of human help. But the grey drop-curtain kindly 
rises, and curiosity ranges from stem to stern. We 
have reached the extreme north-west corner of 
Snitzbergen. 

‘What is to happen?’ I ask eagerly. 

‘Authorities are divided, replies Bill. ‘Shall 
we take advantage of this clear interval and put in 
to Amstérdam Island, or shall we adopt the bolder 
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course—pass the land and steam to the advanced 
guard of the frozen Arctic Sea?’ 

‘How can youask ?’ I retort scornfully. ‘Turn 
back at the eleventh hour without a glimpse of 
this Polar pack that they make such a fuss about. 
Husbands are really maddening !’ 

‘But you were so frightened of that cow, and 
the blind beggar at Mount Somerfield, I thought, 
perhaps, you wouldn’t care to persevere,’ he sug- 
gests, meekly. 

‘Cows and beggars,’ I ejaculate, with lofty dis- 
dain, ‘are entirely beside the question.’ 

And indeed a touch of Arctic fever is in my 
blood, and this journey gives me a dim compre- 
hension of the magnetic fascination, the inex- 
plicable prod, which has driven men for centuries 
to fling away their lives in hopeless contention 
with the barbed forces of Nature. And now a 
chorus of advice, remonstrance, encouragement, 
and disputation arises. 

‘So near and not go on!’ cries one. 

‘Let us get to our anchorage while we can,’ 
implores another. 

‘Poking after this precious Polar rubbish, 
growls the man with a grievance. 

‘The whole thing’s rot if the captain’s going to 
be an old stick-in-the-mud, clamours a typical 


youth, 
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‘The fog will come down and we shall be lost, 
&c., &c., &c. 

The captain is silent. Differences of opinion 
do not reach his self-reliant ears. He eyes the 
wintry ‘world gravely, and at this moment, as a 
bride flings back her veil, the sun bursts forth, and 
the snowy peaks shine in all their glamour. 
Perhaps it is a good omen; at any rate the order 
is issued to steer due north; so after all, we shall 
peruse the preface to this sealed book of the 
nineteenth century. In the twinkling of an eye a 
thrill of excitement passes like an electric current 
through one hundred and fifty human conductors. 
The Polar pack is actually in sight. It is ahead 
of us; it is there—there! We fling on our fur 
cloaks, and rush helter-skelter to the bows. Every 
impossible garment is pressed into the service: 
yellow tarpaulins, sealskin caps, Shetland shawls, 
cashmere hoods, Tam-o-Shanters. <A_ spiteful 
blast goes whistling coldly over the hummocks 
and straight through our bones. Icy tears trickle 
down our noses, and opera glasses are dim with 
frost-laden breaths. But we are oblivious to dis- 
comfort—to all save the fact that we are approach- 
ing this great natural ice barrier. 

In the sunless distance we discern an irregular 
white baby ribbon, and as we creep on the ribbon 
grows to a broad sash girdling the entire 
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horizon. It is a confused vista, which extends, for 
all we know, to the deluding treacherous Pole. 
Then we gaze with awe at that strange ocean, 
breaking in foamless waves on a petrified strand. 
Grotesque hummocks slide past in a variety of 
fantastic shapes, and the frozen waters divide, 
splitting into a dozen isolated islets. The white 
ribbon has disappeared, and in its place is a low, 
black, threatening iceberg. We pray under our 
breaths for illuminating sunshine, and the ice 
blink is given us in half-miraculous substitution. 
This lemon-rose gleamy light stretches in marvel- 
lous eeriness as far as we can see, Its glow floods 
the landscape, and vivifies the dark blocks of ice 
with kaleidoscopic tints of blue, and green, and iron 
grey. We pass on with slow and stately courage, 
supported by the ineffable exaltation of the record 
breaker. No vessel of four thousand tons has 
ever before ventured so far into the clutches of the 
ice demon. 

The white ribbon is behind us now, and as 
a result of stealthy movement the Polar desert 
encloses and well nigh hems us in. Geographical 
data begin to bubble and simmer in my mind. 
We are in latitude 80° 30’, five hundred and 
seventy miles from the Pole, and within two 
hundred miles of the most northerly point ever 
reached in the history of Arctic exploration. 
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Spitzbergen lies to the south, lost in the frozen 
mists. Blocks and cliffs of bright blue ice float 
jauntily around, weird transparencies, ghostly ice 
swans, a man in armour, and finally a fortified 
castle hastening southward. Innumerable restless 
birds give touches of life to the desolate savagery. 
There is a suggestive down droop in their grey 
wings, as they eye us in stupid wonder. But still 
on and on until the gigantic wedge-shaped iceberg 
loses its amorphous indecision, and grows clear, 
and rugged, and defined. A maddening desire to 
add even one more furlong to the ‘log’ assails us. 
But with a hundred and fifty lives upon his sleep- 
less brain, that opinionated captain shakes a firm 
forehead, and, to our infinite regret, the Lus¢tanza 
turns her graceful prow towards the white 
mountains, and pale lilac peaks of uninhabited 
Spitzbergen. 

We spend the whole evening watching and dis- 
cussing. How can we reduce our minds to a 
proper Halma level with the awe of that mighty 
panorama in the air? Incongruous as it sounds, 
we are the possessors, not only of a string band, 
but an up-to-date comic singer; an irrepressible 
young man whose vocal query ‘ Do you think you’d 
fancy ’Awkins for yer other na-ame?’ rings out 
with Tapleyan joviality in the highest latitudes, 
and the densest fog. The succeeding twenty-four 
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hours are a trial to the cheeriest. We have lost 
our tender, and now proceed to lose ourselves. 
We make scarcely any visible progress. Our 
angry siren snorts intermittent cautions to the 
missing tug. Sometimes we stop altogether, and 
as I glance at the anxious faces of the officials, feel 
Arctic enterprise oozing from the tips of my fingers. 
That night and all next day we spend in vain 
groping, in sounding, stopping, crawling on. Then, 
as suddenly as it had fallen, the grey blanket rolls 
away. Irregular shafts of pale yellow are fired at 
us through the widening sky-rifts. The game of 
hide-and-seek is at an end, and we find ourselves 
opposite the entrance to Ice Fjord. After the 
trying interlude of spineless inactivity, the thrill of 
purpose throbbing through the vessel is delicious. 
The miseries of the ‘Light that Failed’ are for- 
gotten, and spirits rise by leaps and bounds. Ice 
Fjord is a deep channel running inland for miles, 
and every scrap of locomotion dormant in the gallant 
Lusitania is extracted in that lovely promenade 
a l’eau. AtQ P.M. our anchors rush down with the 
inevitable roar, and, taut and still, we lie in a scene 
of indescribable beauty, in the crystal heart of wild 
Spitzbergen. 
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SHE 


AFTER the long battle with mist and fog it was 
simply delicious to lie peacefully in Ice Fjord. Our 
ship was surrounded by frightful peaks and sum- 
mits, and with glaciers streaming in a wild frozen 
flood to the water’s edge. The formation of the 
rocky strata immediately opposite, gave it the 
appearance of a vast cathedral towering heaven- 
ward ; while farther off was an excellent imitation 
of an impregnable fortress; and then, by way of 
contrast, a frivolous mountain resembling a smart 
embroidered petticoat. The constant falling of ice 
had worn grooves in the rocks, and, with a black, 
satanical grin, they were turned on the vessel like 
a monstrous set of giant’s teeth, snarling at the 
intruder. Meantime an unnatural yearning for the 
Midnight Sun has been driving us all distracted: 
and in the densest fog, rows of enthusiasts are to be 
found gazing expectantly into cloudland. We had 
thought so much about it that I believe we uncon- 
sciously anticipated a comic ‘Punch’s Almanack’ 
sort of sun, with a full face and broad grin. But 
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just as we were forgetting the time-honoured 
luminary in the glories of our lovely landlocked 
basin, the coy King of Heaven shone out in glorious 
welcome, lighting the stern precipices and wicked 
glaciers with ineffable rays The effect was inde- 
scribable, as if a gleamy, humorous smile had 
broken out on the face of some remorseless god. 

And now an unspoken but universal idea was ~ 
gaining ground that a special something must be 
done to celebrate the first midnight at Spitzbergen. 
We had reached the Ultima Thule of the voyage, 
and everybody was burning to break the monotony 
of travel. Frenchmen would have uncorked sweet 
champagne, and let off the steam in ridiculous 
kissings ; Germans would have written violently in 
their note-books, and Zoch’d horribly to Vaterland ; 
but it behoved ‘ John Bull et ses filles’ to strike 
out something essentially patriotic and insular. 
As Bill sauntered towards me, I read in his face 
that that something was settled. Soldiers and 
sportsmen were eagerly assembling, while the sailors 
enclosed the quarter-deck with nets. 

‘We must try and go to bed, I remark with 
undecided weariness. 

‘Bed! Not for worlds,’ retorts Bill energeti- 
cally. ‘At midnight precisely there is to be a 
cricket match,’ 

‘A cricket match!’ I echo, witha curl of con- 
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tempt. ‘Oh, Bill! after steeping one’s soul in the 
romantic mysticism of this wild, white land. How 
horribly banal and Philistine! ’ 

‘Philistine! Bosh! The finest game in the 
world.’ 

‘ Waiting for the clown after the transformation 
3cene.’ 

‘You are chock-full of sentimental fads.’ 

‘And you are full of fads without a grain of 
sentiment.’ 

‘I’m afraid the North Pole is getting on your 
nerves, darling, ventures my spouse. ‘Ah! here 
he comes.’ 

‘Who zs that little man?’ 

Bill eyes me as a Mahomedan might regard a 
blatant cockney who ignorantly profanes a shrine. 

‘ Alfred Shaw,’ he announces triumphantly, and 
waits for the effect. 

‘And whois Alfred Shaw when he is at home?’ 
I continue frivolously. 

‘ Aureole!’ he cries reproachfully. ‘ Not know 
Shaw—Shaw the bowler—Shaw the great profes- 
sional? I suppose ’—bowing his head reverently 
—‘there never was a better bowler since the world 
began.’ 

‘Cr’cketers in Arctic Circles, I assert, with tip- 
tilted nose, ‘are about as appropriate as diamond 
tiaras on a racecourse.’ 
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Bill is hurt--wounded in his tenderest sensi- 
bilities. He walks off in a huff, and stands, Jovelike, 
with folded arms, frowning at an innocent pearly 
cloud. But our tiff is forgotten in increasing in- 
terest. The passengers crowd eagerly to the field 
of action, and as the clock strikes the witching hour 
Shaw stands up in all his might and majesty. The 
straight-backed colonels and keen-eyed captains are 
pressed into the service, and the innings solemnly 
commences. With unerring precision the imminent 
deadly Shaw lets fly that worsted ball, and in about 
ten pregnant minutes the entire eleven are clean 
bowled. There is not a surviving batter in the 
ship—nothing but ducks’ eggs and débris. 

It is surely the queerest midnight celebration ! 
Golden sunshine—the poetic limelight of Nature— 
turned on the good-humoured hero, and _illumi- 
nating the active figures and handsome faces of 
athletes, who have thus plunged incontinently into 
the national game. 

We retire to rest with a sense of satisfied 
achievement, and next morning a dozen different 
schemes agitate our minds. During the last two 
days there has been much furtive rubbing-up of 
guns and ecstatic gazing at rifles, and I note the 
eye of deadly purpose with which I am so terribly 
familiar. The most petted sportsman’s wife must 
be content to play second fiddle to the Moloch of 
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destruction ; and I perfectly realise that while a - 
reindeer is to be stalked, or a Solan goose shot in 
Spitzbergen, there is small chance for the voice of 
the charmer, charm she never so artfully. Bill is, 
indeed, panting for the fray, and long before the 
appointed hour towers fair and handsome above 
his companions, for though he has left the Service, 
the sight of a soldier still warms the cockles of his 
heart. 

And now the shooters prepare themselves for a 
tremendous day. As for me, the spirit is willing, 
but the flesh provokingly weak, and a pang pierces 
my soul as I see two or three ladies join the party. 
One is a tall, pretty girl in a tweed costume, cut 
short above the ankle. She wears a coquettish 
sealskin toque, and carries the dearest little ab- 
surdity in the shape of a weapon. Even Bill, who 
has been growling at the hampering thought of any 
She, is mollified by her business-like appearance. 
To be left with the old, and halt, and blind, isa 
cruel fate, and I begin to perceive—as in a glass 
darkly—that the much-derided New Woman has 
some method in her madness. However, I resign 
myself to the inevitable, and watch them toil out 
of sight up the hills, with a good old-fashioned 
feminine lump in my throat. 

A collecting, memento-searching mania has 
attacked the rest of the company, and by way of 
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distraction I go ashore. The shingly beach is wild 
and desolate beyond words, and far as the eye can 
reach there is no single shrub or tree. Mercifully the 
sun shines with pleasant warmth, though a bitter 
north-easter moans around, like an evil spirit furi- 
ous at the intrusion. The magnificent chain of stern, 
snow-covered mountains in the background stands 
out in marvellous clearness, while the great glaciers 
throw inky shadows in the rarefied northern atmo- 
sphere. A thousand forgotten tales of Arctic 
dangers and hardships come flocking into my mind. 
Surely Polar explorers must hold Spitzbergen in 
affectionate remembrance as the last scrap of reli- 
able land, and the first to reappear. After these 
islands the deluge; a desert of frost, horror, hope 
deferred, and too often the bitterness of death. A 
little grey-haired lady, searching for botanical 
specimens, dispels my grim reflections, and I am 
soon laying saxifrage and sea-poppies at her eager 
feet. In spite of the chill barrenness, we walk 
anomalously on a perfect drugget of tiny, bright, 
star-like flowers, that grow in wondrous variety and 
profusion—yellow, white, crimson, and green, ‘all 
a-blowing,’ in delicate loveliness. 

The day passes in Arctic lotus-eating and poetic 
contemplation of the frightful splendours—reveries 
which gradually merge into mundane speculations 
as to the fortunes of the sportsmen. Our captain 
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is the first to return. We see a fine-antlered trophy 
at the bottom of the boat, and the sailors give their 
leader a perfect ovation. The next excitement is 
a distant view of two men dragging a heavy burden ; 
then detached stragglers toiling shipwards ; and 
last, not least, my beautiful Bill, with head erect 
and characteristic swinging gait. At his side a 
fair Diana covers the rough ground with elastic 
easiness. 

I am never jealous, and the most fascinating of 
her sex may go shooting with my husband, and 
welcome. Besides, is not the hunting, stalking 
woman—new or old—his pet abomination? Yet, 
strangely enough, my eyes seem glued to those 
revealing glasses. If Bill realised Callaghan’s 
miraculous vision, would he walk quite so close to 
her side? The girl is certainly pretty—I feel it in 
my bones—and she trips along airily and grace- 
fully. Now they are stopping! That is unneces- 
sary. The rest of the party come up, and the lady 
is pushed, pulled, assisted over the glacier. He 
takes away her rifle. Why can’t she carry it her- 
self? She takes it back again. They have disap- 
peared behind a rock. Ugh! this climate! How 
cold and dark it is! They are in sight once more, 
and she sits down on a heap of stones. Bill sits 
down too. Such a “ttle heap of stones! He is 
taking a thorn out of her finger, and his fair head 
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almost touches her sealskin cap. They look up 
and laugh. Yes—they can actually laugh! I fling 
aside the clairvoyante lorgnette, and rush impetu- 
ously below. Then leaden hours seem to elapse 
ere I emerge at the sound of hubbub and commo- 
tion. A crowd hangs over the gangway, and Bill, 
beaming with excited pleasure, is searching for me 
everywhere. 

‘Shocking luck, dear; never had the ghost of a 
shot. Come and see the bag ’—and two reindeer, 
stiff and stark, are deposited on deck. One isa 
magnificent animal with twenty-three points, 
weighing two hundred and twenty-six pounds. 

‘Colonel Brooke accounted for that fellow,’ says 
Bill, with the enthusiasm of a true sportsman. ‘A 
splendid shot at a hundred yards; he stalked him 
crawling for fifty minutes.’ 

‘ And were you bored—as usual—by the ladies?’ 
I inquire with a sarcastic sparkle. 

‘I fear I was selfish, deprecates Bill innocently, 
‘and split off from the others early in the day. 
I only fell in with them just now, on the way to 
the boats.’ 

So the sun shines again. How good it is to be 
warm, and light-hearted, and young! Luckily I 
have no tendency to senseless jealousy, or a ten 
hours’ ¢é¢e-a-¢éte might be a trial to the best-regu- 
lated marital nerves. 
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THE KINGDOM OF KING FROST 


To wake in the morning and fulfil the routine of 
daily existence in the very citadel of the kingdom 
of King Frost is astrange experience. Thoroughly 
to realise Spitzbergen one must picture a savage, 
uninhabited Switzerland submerged to the snow- 
line. I longed for asupernatural camera to imprint 
on my brain enduring impressions of that range of 
mountains, those terrific ridges and sharply pointed 
rock-needles. The dazzling b: shtness, the mys- 
terious gleamy sunshine at all hours, the shadows 
changing with every passing breath, made up a 
picture startling in its singularity. The deadness 
and dumbness peculiar to the Arctic regions was 
relieved by clouds and columns of restless birds. 
I was too ignorant to distinguish the various species, 
but we all learned to identify the clumsy Fulmer 
petrels that collect in thousands round our ship. 
They were perfectly fearless, flopping and flapping 
on every side, and fighting viciously for the scraps 
and refuse from the galley. They say that the owl 
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was a baker’s naughty daughter, and these fat 
creatures are funnily human in ways and manners. 
Perhaps certain old dowagers when they die find 
themselves at Spitzbergen in fancy suits of petrel 
feathers! These explorers had not learned to dread 
destroying bipedsin checks and hand-knit stockings, 
and were ridiculously tame and ‘cheeky.’ Hundreds 
investigated a discarded milk-can, whirling round in 
sweeps and circles, though never daring actually to 
alight on its glittering surface. While thus exercised 
some youth suffering from crass hobble-de-hoyhood, 
began potting at their plump grey breasts. One 
unlucky wretch was fairly hit, and took to flight 
trailing a wounded wing—disappearing over the 
waves, to die a slow death of starvation and torture. 
Mercifully the sportsmen shared my indignation 
at this baptism of blood, and no shot was fired from 
among their ranks. But neither science nor scenery, 
ornithology or opalescence, could keep the stalking 
contingent from those promising reindeer valleys. 
In an access of nobility, Bill offered to stay and 
excursionise with me; but, not to be outdone, I 
declined the sacrifice. There is a wicked twinkle 
in his eye as he puts his arm round my waist and 
whispers reassuring nothings. My husband is not 
intellectual. The ‘ Art of Preposterous Conversa- 
tion’ is beyond his ken. As to Culture (with a big 
C), evolution, and protoplasms, he is as innocent asa 
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baby. But he knows how to soothe a ruffled woman, 
and I feel gay and happy as a kitten. 

When the boisterous party have fairly departed, 
we start for the glacier in the launch. It is pierc- 
ingly cold, and, though apparently near at hand, 
the frozen marvel is at least eight miles away. One 
glacier is like unto another glacier in glory, and 
in high latitudes are common as villas in a suburb. 
This particular one could only boast of a modest 
width of three miles or thereabouts ; but on the 
east coast they are fifteen and twenty miles wide, 
and four hundred feet in height. 

Imagine a river rushing impetuously from the 
heart of a giant range of mountains, and filling the 
whole bed of the valley. Then the vast volume is 
stricken with the paralysis of frost, and a demoniac 
power touches the leaping surface, and stills it in- 
stantaneously and effectually. Fresh rivulets follow 
to meet the common doom, and flow in eternal 
silence on a suspended way. MHillocks of ice in 
grotesque shapes, clean carved like beautiful 
marble blocks, are tossed hither and thither, as 
though sportive monsters and goblins had been 
playing pitch-and-toss in a Brobdingnagian quarry. 
Huge crevasses yawn on every hand; ugly crocks 
and hideous precipices, with the fitful sun lighting 
up the almost Eton blue of the congealed masses. 
Thunderous reports echo and re-echo like distant 
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artillery ; for in this exciting vicinity icebergs have 
an unpleasant habit of becoming detached from the 
main mountain, and falling from tremendous heights 
into the sea or on to the glacier. It was a grand 
though frightful spectacle, and my personal stream 
of frivolity and youthful effervescence, touched by 
the prevailing finger, seemed turning to stone in my 
petrified bosom. I longed to hide my face and cry, 
enough; and was thankful to regain less aérial paths, 
and achieve the shelter of the comfortable Lusz- 
tania. 

I was secretly pleased that our stay at Spitz- 
bergen was rigidly limited. Lord Dufferin writes 
of the very spot in which we were anchored, and in 
the selfsame month : ‘The harbours along the west 
coast are all liable to be beset by drift ice during 
the course of a single night, even though no vestige 
of it may have been in sight four-and-twenty hours 
before ; and many a good ship has been inex- 
tricably imprisoned in the very harbour to which 
she had fled for refuge.’ 

Conscious of her equivocal position, our dear 
Lusitania was showing signs of womanly emotion, 
—hissing, throbbing, and relieving her overcharged 
feelings by unearthly blasts from the siren. Just as 
we were fussily starting the belated shooters arrived, 
worn out with the desperate character of the boggy 
ground, but vainglorious and exhilarated, and with 
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three fine bucks turning antlered heads to heaven. 
Six reindeer in two days cannot be despised in these 
hard times, and to quit the happy hunting-grounds 
was a sore trial. But we knew the slightest acci- 
dent to our machinery would place us at the mercy 
of this fierce region ; indeed, it seemed almost 
absurd that, without a contretemps, the Lusztania 
had penetrated into the maw of this frozen region 
as coolly as the Oxford proceeds from Kingston to 
Henley. Lord Dufferin reached Amsterdam Island 
by dint of consummate seamanship and dauntless 
courage. And now, in a tourist vessel, with electric 
light and bells, champagne dinners, and string band 
all complete ; without the faintest call on our hero- 
ism, in sheer audacious modernity, we had steamed 
miles beyond his extremest point, and within seven 
of the scene of Wellman’s shipwreck. 

But our enemy the mist was waiting for us at 
the gates, and we were constrained to anchor in 
Advent Bay, and await the goodwill and pleasure 
of his Imperial Highness the Fog Fiend. That 
night I was haunted by horrid dreams, with a 
dreadful sense of imprisonment, and Stéphanie’s 
familiar ‘ Une tasse de thé, milady’ was an intense 
relief. In her eyes the expedition is a monumental 
folly, and she brands us as a parcel of fools and 
maniacs ; but to-day she is radiant, because the 
broutllard has lifted,and we are to quit this saudzt 
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pays immediately. In her own fashion Stéphanie 
is a philosopher, and in the most exciting crises, I 
find her rearranging a abot of lace, bringing the 
pilot to her Parisienne feet in approved fashion, or 
perusing one of Daudet’s most exciting romances. 

I watch that ethereal landscape pass in ghostly 
procession for the last time with languid regret. In 
all human probability we shall never again set 
eyes on those rosy peaks, battlemented towers, and 
mock cathedrals. The gigantic glaciers will echo 
no more with our sacrilegious tones. Farewell» 
delicate transparencies and desolate moraines. 
Adieu, wild, strange gulls and impertinent petrels. 
We leave you to your wintry tragedy. Deep in our 
wondering hearts is planted the cold panorama of 
Spitzbergen. We dare not ‘linger longer’ in your 
deadly valleys, but shall see you often in our 
dreams. 

And now to be far from land, gazing at the 
monotonous, trackless ocean, is a pleasure in itself. 
The last few days have been a terrific strain on eyes 
and adjectives, and the ship’s pulse beats feebly. 
There is a general sense of suspension. Wetakea 
long breath, and get our sight-seeing wind. Frolic- 
some whales spout and sport in vain, though on 
our unsophisticated northward way, we were never 
tired of looking out for these fountains of the great 
deep. 
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The usual board-ship trivialities are in full 
blast ; but supine in my chaise-longue I lie, thankful 
to do nothing, see nothing, say nothing. The 
Polar pilgrims suffer from a surfeit of scenery, and, 
like the cannibal boa constrictor at the Zoo, I pray 
to be left in torpor to recover from mental dys- 
pepsia. In the serene beauty of our water-picnic how 
greatly have we been favoured! We have almost 
forgotten to respect the powers of the briny. Now, 
with a wriggle of his finny tail, Father Neptune 
gives us a taste of his quality. I waketo find my- 
self unpleasantly near the perpendicular, and hear 
gurgles, and thumps, and ineffable runnings and 
scurryings. Clinging to my berth, I take stock of 
the situation. My ambition is centred on the 
electric bell—so near, and yet so far. ‘ Bill dear,’ 
I say, with a meekness foreign to my usual 
demeanour, ‘ would you be so ki—kind as to—ring 
the—the bell ?’ 

Bill raises himself on his elbow and regards the 
electric button courageously. Itis glaring from the 
middle of the ceiling, apparently, like a Kaffir’s 
white eye. He is an officer and a gentleman, and 
makes an heroic effort. But as no man is a philo- 
sopher with the toothache, my six-foot-two spouse 
goes down under this strain. 

‘TIn—a—minute, dear, he mutters, and turns a 
despairing face to the wall. Then, after a pregnant 
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pause, he adds imploringly: ‘Aureole, for good- 
ness sake—don’t—don’t wobble !’ 

The white-painted cabin, the chintz curtains, 
the dresses and hats on their primitive pegs, dance 
a spirited valse round my blonde head. The door 
lurches vindictively up to the roof, and the walls 
play a giddy peep-bo with the floor. Discretion is 
the better part of valour; so I curl an impulsive 
person into a determined ball, close my eyes, and 
lie resignedly warm and still. All that day the 
gale rages. It blows us out of our course, and 
splashes, and whirls, and shrieks, and only late 
in the afternoon we reach approximately smooth 
water. Meanwhile we have accomplished the 
delicious feat of steaming from an English mid- 
winter to lovely early summer. In a flat calm, and 
with brilliant sunshine, we see the coast of Norway 
once more, In that genial atmosphere frozen 
energies revive, and new life seems poured into 
dormant nerves. We find ourselves surrounded 
by the low hills of Skaaro, where the Monarch of 
the Ocean fulfils his desperate destiny; for this 
far-away island is the great whaling capital of the 
Silent North, 
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A WHALING WORLD 


FLOWING cantos might, I think, be written on 
the anomalies of life. A few short weeks, and my 
egoistical interests were confined to the narrow 
aims and ambitions of an aristocratic clique. May- 
fair was the planet round which—the gayest of 
gay moons—I revolved automatically. And on 
this lovely morning, as I step from the launch to 
the shore of Skaaro Island, in the far north of 
Norway, I rub my eyes and mentally wonder 
through what queer chain of circumstances I find 
myself in the heart and centre of a whaling world. 
In Grosvenor Street my interest in whales was of 
a negative and undeveloped character, limited — 
low be it spoken—to the baleines of an artiste 
couturiére. Now for hours and hours I have been 
engaged in a close study of their freakish manners, 
and Jack-in-the-box habits. The great leviathans 
have been flapping their tails around me with 
aggressive bravado, spouting like Crystal Palace 
fountains, and infusing a sensational element into 
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the most monotonous passage. Tle fatuous 
refrain 

‘ What— are—the—wild—whales—say-a-ing ?? 
rings through my brain, and it is impossible to sit 
down to the humblest shilling shocker, without a 
sudden flight to the bulwarks in response to im- 
perious ejaculation. 

‘Whales, Aureole! whales!’ cries Bill, bearing 
down on me in overmastering excitement. ‘Look, 
look, there they are! Do you see? No, no. 
Further, further” And, in good sooth, I had 
frequent glimpses of delicate columns of spray, 
shooting into the clear air like ethereal Arctic 
blossoms, unnaturally agitated waters, and even 
peeps of wallowing black backs. 

At Skaaro the universe is positively lined with 
whale: there is whale for breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner. Life is all whale when it isn’t blubber, 
and all blubber when it isn’t whale. The island is 
shut in by low, bleak hills, with only a handful of 
wooden houses and one huge barrack-like building. 
Long before we land the interesting mammal makes 
his overpowering personality felt. It is said that 
in most places smells are liquid, and only in pitiful 
Skaaro do they become solid; but this legend 
having reached my ears, I am armed cap d-pie with 
a huge double scent-bottle, a sachet in my pocket, 
and lace handkerchiefs respectively soaked in 
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Opoponax and Rhine violets. It would be just as 
useful to hold a teaspoon over one’s best bonnet in 
a torrent of rain; but, trying not to feel sick, I 
dutifully follow my liege lord. 

‘You won’t mind a faint effluvium, opines Bill, 
confidently. ‘You've got some eau-de-Cologne, I 
dare say.’ And sniffing the poisoned air, he advances 
gallantly. ‘Now do look at that fellow, he con- 
tinues, pointing to a seventy-foot corpse. 

The fallen giant, lying on the shingle, is glisten- 
ing in the sun: the hide, like delicate porcelain, 
curiously ribbed, and of a dazzling ivory-white shade. 
Plucking up spirit, I ask the various intelligent 
questions expected on these occasions. The 
method of skinning, boiling, and cutting is de- 
scribed in nervous English, and I am given a 
bird’s-eye memoir of this lord of the ocean, from 
the moment he is laid on. that fatal strand, until 
etherealised in his last long bottle as animal oil. 

When the whaler, after incredible dangers and 
hardships, succeeds in planting an explosive bullet 
in the vitals of his prey, he attaches our friend to 
his boat by the tail or nose, and lugs him tri- 
umphantly to this Skaaro Golgotha. Then follows 
ahideous dismemberment. The carcass is split into 
a thousand fragments, bones and joints torn from 
their sockets, and huge masses of flesh plunged into 
vats of boiling oil. The system reminds me of the 
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Chicago pig that goes into the machine squealing, 
and comes out a sausage and mashed potatoes. Well 
may the philosophic whale reflect on the freaks of 
Lady Fortune! Two days before spouting, rollick- 
ing, love-making, devouring, fathoms deep below 
the curling waves. One unlucky flap, a horrible 
shock, agonising upheaval ; then merciless harpoons 
and desperate struggles ; a lurid vision of human 
brutes, green waters, and ice-blue caves, followed 
by oblivion and blessed Nirvana. 

I endure the details heroically, and finally we 
wend our way up the hill to the picturesque chalet 
where the chief of the industry resides. It is a 
sufficiently pleasant summer residence—for in 
winter even whalers cease from troubling. In the 
living sunshine we saunter through the garden, 
under arches formed by the jawbones of countless 
victims. A comely matron receives us, and does 
the honours of her highly scented pitch-pine 
abode. After repeated bows, she remarks in 
English that it is fortunate there is no smell to- 
day. ‘When the wind is of the other direction, one 
can perceive it.’ 

I shuddered at the possibilities of that other 
wind, and, drawing a long bow with the glibness of 
good manners, assured her it was not so bad as I 
expected. ‘ But to live in it! Was it not terribly 
trying?’ 
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The good-humoured lady shook her head, sur- 
prised at my squeamishness. Norway expects 
every nose to do its duty, but in Madame’s case 
the olfactory nerve was mercifully on est. 

‘It does you good,’ she announced, with an 
optimistic smile. ‘It is splendid for the weak, 
and for the young: de healthiest of all de 
smells.’ 

There is nothing like soaring superior to en- 
vironment, and our cheerful chatelaine proudly 
exhibited her Penates; nearly all tokens of the 
terrific artist who stars it in these northern seas, 
There are paper-racks, letter-weights, and walking- 
sticks, made from different portions of his giant 
anatomy ; and last, not least, we admire some 
superb specimens of snowy Polar bear skins. It 
was from this station that the German Emperor 
started on his first whaling expedition in’92. The 
owner of the chalet accompanied the young sove- 
reign, and showed him excellent sport. There was 
a picture in the principal living-room, representing 
a small screw steamer towing a struggling whale 
and battling with frightful waves. The Emperor, 
in summer serge, and a Cowes-cum-Redfern-cum- 
Regatta attitude, stands in the bows absolutely in- 
different and unmoved. An appalling explosive 
bullet is making Catherine wheels in the animal’s 
interior. The fearful sea is sufficient to make the 
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boldest sailor quail; and the brute is fighting 
madly for liberty and existence. But, according to 
this Christiania artist, even in the midst of lashing 
leviathans, an Emperor must be genteel or die, 
though in reality he would probably comport him- 
self much as ordinary mortals. 

Wilhelm F. R. signed his name with magnificent 
flourishes in the visitors’ book, leaving also a more 
substantial mark of his royal appreciation in the 
form of a lovely silver cigarette case, with a 
medallion portrait of himself, and a W. and im- 
perial crown in diamonds. 

I was not sorry to be hurried from the stern 
realities of that malodorous island to embark on 
the last stage of our trip. Norway is beautiful, 
wild, and romantic, but it seems a conventional, 
beaten track after ferocious Polar solitudes. How- 
ever, even the calm Baedeker waxes ecstatic over 
the glories of the Lyngen Fjord. The steward 
assures me it is the finest Fi-jord in Norway, and 
I do not doubt the fact. It is like Switzerland—it 
is like the Rhine—it is like nothing but itself. 
Steep, precipitous mountains heaped on rocky 
masses ; glaciers—babies to Spitzbergen eyes—but 
exquisite in gleamy purity; snowy crests, bright 
red houses, and amethyst water. In sunshine that 
thaws and unlocks the very sources of one’s being, 
we dream the idle hours away, and in the sweet, late 
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twilight, reach the stunted firs and wooden dwell- 
ings of our old acquaintance, Troms. 

The town is ez féte and the streets crowded, for 
in these northern cities the inhabitants go to bed 
apparently for six months, and get up for six 
months—an arrangement trying to southern con- 
stitutions. Towards midnight I was startled by 
gay laughter and outlandish chaff, and, thought- 
lessly framing my yellow head in the porthole, 
found myself the cynosure of a hundred Argus 
eyes. The ézte of Tromsé were gathered round 
the vessel that had returned from far-famed Spitz- 
bergen, and the young men and maidens had come 
in force to welcome the incomprehensible, irrespon- 
sible Britisher. They made merry at our expense 
for hours, firing off unintelligible jokes, of which 
we only knew we were the excruciating point. 
But, despite this lighter mood, Troms is a serious 
spot. It is here that whalers, walrus, seal, and bear 
hunters buckle on their armour, and equip them- 
selves for hand-to-hand encounters with death and 
darkness: for grim struggles with nature at her 
fiercest. Farewell, Troms—-Tromsg standing at 
the gate of the Arctic purgatory, with a flaming 
harpoon in her frozen fingers. Farewell, farewell ! 

A few hours of gentle tossing, and we reach the 
magnificent Raft Sund. It turns and twists like a 
transcendental water-serpent, and only one man in 
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Norway can take a big vessel through its intricate 
channels. The Lusctania wins golden opinions, 
and answers to the helm like a Derby winner. Our 
pilot conducted the ubiquitous German Emperor 
through these straits; though, wisely, he would 
not risk the beautiful Hohenzollern, but made the 
trajet in a smaller vessel. And now begins a dream 
of fair Fjords, and perpetual Lusitanian scene- 
shifting. The guide-books wake the echoes in 
praise of Trondhjem, and we pause in beautiful, 
tragic Molde, with its purple mountains and the 
passionate pain—the worm i’ the bud—of its leper 
hospital. Gudvangen, Bergen, Odde, follow in 
lovely succession. The days fly past, and we are 
homeward bound. We give our Norwegian pilot 
a good British cheer as he goes over the side, and 
even Stéphanie regrets her capricious airs and 
shakes hands heartily with ‘le vieux.’ We leave 
Norway to its winter inertia and deep snow-shroud, 
and ere morning have throbbed back to summer 
seas. Little friendly, bobbing British sails nod a 
gay good-morning, and a white R.Y.S. yacht 
passes with all sails set. These familiar objects 
fill me with a feverish desire for news. Surely it is 
geological ages since we started on this voyage ; 
and, as days dwindle to hours, my heart turns 
homeward with a kindling rush. We are full to 
the brim of mountains, waterfalls, cloud effects, 
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gorgeous sunsets, and miracles of savage splendour. 
But I am yearning to stroll beneath the shady 
oaks of Mount Somerfield, to plunge my face in a 
bowl of L’Idéal roses, and assuage nostalgia in a 
love feast with my babies. 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


PEOPLE who live all the year round in one place, are, 
I think, deeply to be pitied. In an Irish sense one 
of the chief pleasures of the country is getting back 
to town; and, per contra, the most refreshing epi- 
sode in Mayfair existence is that shaking the dust 
of Hyde Park from patent leather shoes, and flying 
to umbrageous woods, sweet bubbling streams, and 
the lavish luxuriance of flower and fell. 

And now, after two months of placid mono- 
tony at Mount Somerfield, I felt the stimulating 
influences of the metropolis were necessary to 
feminine salvation. The ideal partner realises 
this craving without the coarse medium of words; 
but the bone of my bone is not gifted with quick 
intuition. He is standing, spud in hand, in knicker- 
bockers and gaiters, with an aggressively healthy 
and ruddy appearance, laying down the _horti- 
cultural law to a respectful satellite. He waves 
his implement, talks eagerly, and viciously extracts 
dandelions from the saturated turf; while I watch 
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the tableau with increasing discontent. Winter’s 
chill finger has turned a summer Elysium into a 
soaked and dripping desert, and under the circum- 
stances the mind of the best-regulated woman 
turns instinctively to the New Babylon. I had 
been wandering up and down our huge. house all 
day long, dull and déswuvrée. Country neighbours 
are of no use, for when they call my impulse 
is to hide anywhere—from a sheltering bush to a 
convenient back-staircase—and when they don’t, I 
grumble at their stiff, provincial ways. 

The gardener touches his cap and hurries away, 
and I open the window gently. All unconscious, 
Bill takes out a pruning-knife, and slashes at a 
rose. Craning my hatless head from the casement, 
I inhale the damp November air, and crossly 
wonder if there is food for poets in decaying refuse, 
dead brown borders, and gloomy desolation. 

‘Bill darling, I say, with sub-acid sweetness, 
‘I haven’t seen you since breakfast, and I’ve 
something particular to explain.’ 

Like all people absolutely masters of their own 
time, my husband labours under the delusion that 
he is fearfully and wonderfully busy. ‘I’ve got to 
give orders about that Alderney, he demurs 
importantly, ‘and I’m expecting three loads of 
manure at twelve o'clock precisely ; but I dare say 
I can spare a minute,’ and with an alacrity that 
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belies his words, he vaults into my pretty Louis- 
Seize sitting-room. 

‘Well, old girl? he begins cheerily ; and as ‘old 
girl’ in Bill’s blunt vocabulary is a token of high 
good-humour, I wisely close my eyes to the fact 
that his shooting-boots are making repeated im- 
pressions on the deep Aubusson. 

‘We've been here two months,’ I assert irre- 
levantly. 

‘Yes, echoes Bill, opening his blue eyes 
stupidly—‘ we have—two jolly, splendid months. 
After all, there’s nothing like home.’ 

‘Naturally, I retort, fidgeting with the 
diamond chains to which my ruby-studded watch 
is suspended ; ‘ but don’t you think—well the truth 
is—I fancied you might be a little bored.’ 

‘Bored? Dear me, no! How can | be bored 
with you?’ and he guffaws in affectionate 
hilarity. 

‘So sweet of you to say so, darling,’ J murmur ; 
‘but nothing will induce me to accept such a 
sacrifice.’ 

‘Sacrifice!’ begins Bill loudly. ‘Why——’ 

‘No, indeed ; a little change of air would do 
you no end of good—to London, for instance.’ 

‘London!’ cries Bill dismayed. ‘London in 
the fogs—London in November! Not for this 
child, thank you!’ 
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‘The—the stopping has come out of one of 
my teeth.’ 

‘Has it? Well, Robinson’s a splendiddentist. 
I'll send for him at once.’ 

‘Submit myself to that local butcher? Never! 
Only last week he smashed Mrs. Spencer’s jaw.’ 

‘A benefactor to mankind.’ 

‘You mean that to be witty, and cynical, and 
modern, I suppose.’ 

‘No, I don’t, dear,” meekly. ‘I only meant to 
say Hamilton can come from London to stop your 
tooth.’ 

‘Stop my tooth, indeed! Can he stop my 
tears? If you cared a halfpenny-bit about me 
you'd never suggest such a thing.’ 

‘What the devil’s the row ?’ 

‘And the milliner, and the bicycle-instructor, 
and dressmaker, and manicure, and silver-point 
photographer—can ¢hey come too? Come down, 
and spread it all over the country that you are a 
sort of Bluebeard, who keeps me languishing here 
in gaol.’ 

‘Languishing in gaol? Good heavens!’ 

‘Yes, Bill. And if you ave determined to quar- 
rel, at any rate let us wash our dirty linen at home.’ 

‘Quarrel! I hate quarrelling, deprecates poor 
distracted Bill; ‘ I don’t know even what you are 
driving at.’ 
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‘When I ask such a trifle as to be taken to 
Grosvenor Street for one miserable fortnight i 

‘But you didn’t ask, shouts Bill, crimson in 
the face. ‘Hang it all, women are the most un- 
reasonable——’ 





‘Call me a liar. Swear at me. Abuse me up 
hill and down dale. It will be all the same 
a hundred years hence.’ 

‘You're enough to make the most pious 
Quaker kick his grandmother.’ 

‘I am not surprised at the coarseness of your 
language. Women are chattels and slaves, and 
must endure. But why—why did you ever gre- 
tend to love me?’ 

‘Because I was a blind idiot, splutters Bill ; 
and the next moment I see a pair of agitated 
gaiters leaping impulsively from the window. 

‘Bill, Bill” I cryin hot remorse. ‘Come back! 
come back! I’m a wretch and a brute.’ 

He is at the end of the lawn, but his broad 
shoulders waver, and I redouble my entreaties. 
‘Forgive, oh, do forgive me! You are goodness 
and kindness itself?’ 

With cheeks flaming in red wrath my husband 
turns doubtfully. But tears of penitence are 
streaming from my eyes, and that long-suffering 
angel clasps my extended hands. 

‘No, no, no,’ I entreat. ‘Comerightin, Sit on 
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this sofa, or I shall believe you are still angry. Not 
that sofa, no, the little one, that’s covered with the 
flowered brocade I wore when we were first married. 
You loved me in that Empire teagown, Bill. Do 
youremember? Ah! that’sright! That’s better !! 
That’s something like!!! Now I feel you have 
forgiven your shrew of a wife’—and I lay a 
moist, repentant face on a check shoulder. 

Half an hour later we are trotting round the 
plantation amicably, conversing in ‘the languidge 
of flours and luv.’ Bill is good enough to explain 
to me the advantages of surface drainage, and I 
am profoundly interested in the relative merits of 
Berkshire and Tamworth pigs ; then we dawdle in 
the deer-shed, and pay a long visit to the yearlings, 
so that I have barely time before tea to scrawl 
hasty instructions to the servants to prepare our 
rooms in Grosvenor Street immediately. 

And here I am fairly established for a few days 
of fever, and fun, and frivolity. London in 
November is utterly delicious. Everybody is in 
town—literally everybody, and my species go to 
my head like intoxicating fumes. But in this 
transitory world joy is fleeting. We are engaged 
for a big shoot, and it seems utterly impossible to 
cram the thousand-and-one things into the tiny 
space at my command. I tear all over the town, 
trying on, choosing, matching mysterious scraps, 
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and revelling in piles and pyramids of chiffons, 
having come to the conclusion that the strong- 
minded She who can confine her purchases within 
moderate bounds in these days of artistic temp- 
tation is worthy of canonisation. 

The morning after our arrival we indulged in 
a luxurious saunter down Bond Street. I was 
devouring some Heaven-inspired lingerie, while 
Bill was casting sheep’s-eyes at a miraculous gun, 
when I heard him audaciously murmuring, ‘By 
the pricking of my thumbs!’ The next moment 
Lily Crépe de Chine was shaking hands vigorously 
and effusively, asking a thousand questions, amid 
a running chorus of laughter and ejaculation. She 
was horribly and wonderfully smart, and in a 
revealing flash I stood convicted of a pelerine of 
three months’ standing ; moreover, read in her 
glittering eye that I was weighed in the Mayfair 
balance and found wanting. In the scintillation 
of her moonshine jet and sables, a faint dreadful 
sensation of dowdiness was stealing over me, and 
I turned pale and red. 

‘Come up to see what’s what, and do clothes 
and theatres?’ she said cheerily. ‘That’s right. 
So you've brought her safe back from that mad 
expedition of yours, Lord Somerfield. Where was 
it? Volcanoes in the moon, or troglodytes in the 
sea? I forget.’ 
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Bill smiles, and produces the exquisite polish 
of manner Eton boys are taught to keep for high 
days and holidays like a dress-suit, and which he 
puts on when least in sympathy. Finally we 
adjourn in tremendous feather to the Bachelors’ 
Club, and there indulge in exhaustive gossip and 
an excellent luncheon, 

‘Tm like a female Rip Van Winkle, Lily,’ I 
say, ‘ yearning to hear the news of the last century. 
Who’s devoted to who, and which has left off being 
fond of the other ; and why the Duchess cut up 
rough after so many years ; and if the men are still 
wild about that awful red-headed creature. You 
know, dear—everything,’ 

Lily is nothing if not thorough, and I am soon 
au courant of the latest on dzt. ‘ Yes, she remarked 
solemnly as we parted on the steps. ‘You must 
cycle of course, and Crépe de Chine shall put you 
up for the Wet Bob Club. Swim? Oh, no! It 
would be madness to swim with your fair fringe, 
and those cunning “ondulations.” But you can 
talk, and write notes, and lunch, and have the 
divinest crumpets.’ 

I thought it possible to accomplish this at home ; 
but a difference of opinion gets on Lady Crépe de 
Chine’s nerves, so I hold my peace. ‘ By the way,’ 
she adds, ‘your hair is lovely as ever ; do wear it a 
little lower over your ears. It’s like threads of 
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spun gold. Will you swear, Aureole, you don’t dc 
anything. . . . Well it’s nouse being huffy. And’ 
—doubtfully—‘ you wouldn’t be so mean as to 
keep a good thing from a pal, would you? Re- 
member Willis’s Rooms at 7.30. We’lldo a play. 
Crépe de Chine shall get a box. It won’t do to 
waste a single evening. After shrivelling so long 
in the country, a few of the right sort seems corn 
in Egypt. Au revoir. 


CHAPTER AXVilli 


A WHEELING WORLD 


THE firelight is dancing on the primrose brocade 
walls, the Adam ceilings, and the spindly legged 
furniture ; it illuminates the rock-crystal chandelier, 
and casts uncanny, swiftly darting shadows on the 
tiny faces of beauties immortalised by Angelica 
Kauffmann, in Bartolozzi engravings. With a 
sudden flash it discovers the living nineteenth- 
century woman, who lies in a nest of satin-covered 
cushions, as motionless as youth and exuberant 
vitality permit: runs riot amid her rose crépon 
frills and lace insertion, and subsides into blackness 
with a small deprecatory splutter. 

In good sooth I am well-nigh exhausted, and 
thankful for an hour’s repose in this big drawing- 
room. We have ‘installéd’ lovely double-shaded, 
peony-tinted electric light, and covered the crimson 
satin settees with a Mellier cretonne, on which 
you can almost scent the apple-blossom ; yet the 
house still retains its air of faded grandeur and 
stately propriety. Palms spread their tropical 
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arms in every available angle, and Mrs. Green 
periodically brings her famous fingers to fill bowls 
and vases with pea-green carnations, mauve dahlias, 
and the latest thing in grasses and trailing foliage. 
But, despite modernity, Bill’s great-grandmother, 
in bombazine and brocade, seems to pervade the 
apartment; and I am persuaded that his hard- 
riding, bottle-nosed great-grandfather sits up aloft, 
and notes with speechless amazement the changes 
and chances of this mortal life. 

The chain of my meditations is broken by my 
husband, who comes in and drops wearily into an 
armchair. A goading desire to shoot things gnaws 
incessantly at his vitals; and as a speculative 
philanthropist has provided assuagement within 
easy access, he has been letting off hereditary 
steam by popping at tin partridges, and toy 
rocketers with other choice spirits. Now he 
stretches his long limbs luxuriously, and the 
shadows flicker caressingly about his sleek fair 
head. 

‘You seem tired, 220 caro, I murmur. | 

‘Yes,’ acknowledges Bill grudgingly. ‘A lot 
of us were down there. It keeps one’s eye in.’ 

‘That slippery blue eye of yours requires an 
amazing amount of attention, I remark senten- 
tiously. 

‘And what have you been doing, Aureole?’ 
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‘Ask me what I have not been doing! First 
of all, the Doctor came early.’ 

‘The Doctor? Are you ill, darling ?’ 

‘Dear, no; only this new nerve man. Lady 
Dorothy advised me to have him while I was 
learning,’ 

‘Learning what?’ 

‘What else is there to learn? You are really 
stupid, dear,’ 

‘That horrible bicycle ?’ 

‘Yes; he “gave me a-fizzing tonic. It’s so 
strong the spoon stands of itself. 

‘A corpse-reviver ?’ 

‘It’s magnificent. I had three frightful crashes, 
but didn’t mind a bit.’ 

Bill receives this intelligence with suppressed 
groans. He is not as much enamoured of the 
balancing craze as might be expected of a man of 
light and leading ; but, like the rest, has gone down 
before the wheeling wave that breaks so madly on 
the society shore. How we have existed without 
dear Bicyclette is the burning question of the hour. 
For a generation we have entertained a cycling angel 
unawares. Encrusted in prejudice we looked down 
from unapproachable heights on poor’ Arry, who was 
never weary of rushing helter-skelter through the 
land. Now, at the eleventh hour, the scales have 
fallen from our eyes, and we have taken this new 
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old desperate delight to pulsating arms ; sanctify- 
ing the practice in the miraculous waters of fashion. 
Not a hundred miles from the Edgware Road is a 
lugubrious attic, and the day after my arrival I 
adjourn to this school of instruction. From eleven to 
one it is reserved for the sex ; so unseemly struggle 
and topsy-turvyhood is mercifully hidden from the 
scorching eye of humanity. If there is one thing 
more unbecoming than another, more destitute of 
poetry and romance, it is the spectacle of woman 
—new or old—in the earlier stages of development. 
Let me recommend any man earnestly desirous of 
falling out of love to be a conscientious witness of 
this initiative condition ; and if the experience does 
not produce the desired effect, he may give himself 
up for lost. 

Our Instructor is apparently a harmless cock- 
ney youth, but must surely be an Angel of Patience 
in disguise. From early morn to dewy eve he 
teaches the young idea how to shoot off a bicycle, 
with the maximum of grace, and the minimum of 
pain, and the physical and mental strain is more 
easily imagined than described. This nursery is 
a rough-boarded room, fifty feet in length: it has 
three huge windows looking out on a hideous 
desolation of back-yards, while rickety doting 
machines are poised against the walls at intoxi- 
cated angles. Atoneend a bench is placed for our 
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accommodation, and from this coign of vantage 
we grimly watch the antics of our friends. In the 
uncertain light of dim and foggy November the 
scene involuntarily suggests a torture-chamber. 

We have none of us the courage of our 
‘Rational’ opinions, but stand confessed in appal- 
ling shortness of skirt, and I am haunted by childish 
visions of an old-fashioned Lord Chamberlain, not 
yet converted to these healthful glories, bursting 
on us in his might and majesty, and dispersing 
our class with wrath and contumely. 

Feeling ridiculously small and shy, I mount 
my mineral steed, and the Instructor respectfully 
teaches ine how and where to place my foolish 
dangling feet; venturing also to suggest that a 
two-inch heel may be discarded with advantage. 
Seizing the handle he leads me up and down, 
reminding me of a seaside nightmare with a 
preternaturally old and cadaverous donkey. Once 
accustomed to the movement, I find the exercise 
easier than I expected; and even experience a 
vainglorious flush of elation at having grasped 
the much-discussed difficulties so quickly. Weary 
of a passive attitude I launch out in rash and 
independent effort. Instantly that lump of docile 
metal seems possessed with satanic life. It goes 
mad, it kicks and twists and tosses, turns unex- 
pectedly at right angles, and fires me maliciously 
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into the opposite corner. I pick myself up and 
start afresh, but a crisis instantly arises, and tla‘ 
intangible thing crumples up, collapses, and lies 
down. I drag it up by the spokes angrily, and this 
time mount more cautiously. Without a moment’s 
hesitation it charges the row of prim watching 
women, scattering them like chaff before the wind. 
The room is thirty feet wide, but though I start 
from the centre with painful accuracy, I am 
perpetually grazing and shaving the rough surface 
of the walls, and feel convinced they are stuffed 
with powerful magnets. I make superhuman 
efforts not to canon against a pupil who is cycling 
idiotically round the room. She is more advanced 
than I am, but forced, zolens volens, to go on and on 
like a squirrel in a cage; having learned to keepin 
the saddle, but not having acquired the more difficult 
art of dismounting; and is utterly helpless until 
that ubiquitous Instructor finds a merciful moment 
to alleviate her hot misery. We are all in varying 
stages of incapacity, and knees and knuckles pay 
fearful penalties. But my Norman blood is bub- 
bling, and I wrestle with this pneumatic Franken- 
steinian monster, and, after many sensational inter- 
views, am rewarded by achieving a wobbling victory. 
A lesson is of half an hour’s duration, but at first 
it is so fatiguing that thirty little minutes seem 
an eternity. A course of ten lessons is supposed to 
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complete one’s education, and for the two final ones 
I am promoted to an open-air bicycle track. It is 
pure bliss to escape from criticising eyes, dusty 
boards, and those desperately attractive walls, and 
to find myself careering round a cinder-path—still 
in sympathy with the year-old baby who toddles 
from chair to sofa—but emerging from the 
ludicrous stage, and progressing by leaps and 
bounds. The last worst struggle is learning to 
mount. Bicyclette seems to realise that if domi- 
nated in this respect further rebellion is useless, and 
from that moment caves in and behaves peace- 
fully. The least obstacle, however, continues to 
paralyse me, and the wretch is inspired with fresh 
spasms of revolt. I feel bound to collide with 
anything, human or divine, that approaches within 
twenty yards of my orbit. I observe an innocent 
man leading a horse, and rolling the cinder-track on 
the far horizon, and dismount hastily, impelled by 
some occult force to rush straight into his arms. 
Moreover, the bare idea of facing a crowded tho- 
roughfare fills me with consternation. 

But Iam longing to arrive at more perfect 
control and join my friends in Battersea Park. 
This London Bois de Boulogne is a wonderful sight 
in the early morning, overflowing with lovely wheel- 
women and their attendant swains, each bristling 
with the pride and glory of the New Joy. When 
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once—Rarey-like—my refractory machine is tamed, 

I look forward to flying at headlong speed through 

the country, with the crisp winter air stinging my 
‘ pale cheeks to primitive pinkness. 

I have been cogitating so deeply that Bill gives 
me quite a start. 

‘What o'clock is it ?’ he asks. 

‘Six thirty, and time to dress for dinner.’ 

‘Not going out to-night, I hope ?’ 

‘Going out? Of course! The Savoy, at 
7-305, 

My spouse gives a deep and dismal groan. 

‘T shall never be able to look a bottle of 
Pommery in the face again, he remarks. ‘Con- 
found these blessed, bothering cafés. This is five 
nights running.’ 

‘Why, dear changeable Chameleon, you were 
one of the original members of the Amphitryon.’ 

‘Enough’s as good as a feast. Can’t we chuck 
the thing?’ 

‘Chuck Lily!’ I cry, oblivious of vulgarity. 
‘Why, what on earth do you want ?’ 

‘Want? why a mutton chop, and a wife, and a 
whisky-and-soda,’ says Bill brutally. 

‘You can have that any day, I retort, not 
without a sneaking appreciation of the pro- 
gramme. 

‘This living in cafés does very well in Paris,’ 
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he grumbles. ‘Ifa fellow goes to Paris—well, he 
goes to Paris, and means taking it out.’ 

‘And as you've grafted the French custom 
on the British stock you must accept the con- 
sequences,’ 

Half an hour later we arrive at the great, 
gleaming, brilliantly lighted Savoy, and in that 
palace of luxury dine with seven other spirits 
more weary than ourselves. 
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BITTER SWEET 


My gay splutter in London is over, and amid a 
fanfarronade of fashionable trumpets we have 
turned our backs on the furies and fevers of ‘the 
little village.’ Once more we are in the core and 
centre of this exquisite English land, with its 
breezes whispering of mountain tops, and the 
delicious freedom of field and forest. 

Our host, Lord Herbert of Highcliffe, is that 
vara aves, a young, rich, unmarried man, thoroughly 
understanding the art of making both ends of the 
century meet. He has pressed the magicians 
Science, Sanitation, and Electricity into his service, 
and in flimsy décolletée gowns we lounge without 
shivering, and revel in the chefs-d’@uvre with which 
his beautiful historic house is crammed. 

The women of the party are very much married, 
except the Duchess’s long-legged daughter, who 
doesn’t count by reason of a nervous twitch and 
white eyelashes. Everything at Highcliffe is big, 
We are bigwigs, and there are big Anglo-Saxons, 
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and an immense rambling house, with big covers 
and shoots. Inthe daytime the majority of the 
men cease to be men, and turn into guns, while 
their wives pose as heavenly clothes-pegs. For the 
constant study of womankind is woman: woman 
as a colour artist ; women as palpitating illustra- 
tions of exquisite novelties and diaphanous glories. 
To copy coarsely and deliberately is to transgress 
one of the most rigorous of unwritten laws; but 
just as students in an atelier learn more of each 
other than of their professors, so do we take a hint 
here and a shade there; twist a good idea into a 
fresh channel; delicately sip a suggestion, or store 
for future consumption the honey of clever com- 
bination. To be a smart young married woman, 
in these days of high pressure and competition, 
requires money, mind, and method; and our 
toilettes take more talent than half the inspirations 
hung in triumph on Academy walls. Even the 
tailor-made trophies—plain tails for the hills—are 
objects of unutterable thought. Sometimes in a 
capricious moment-——but this is rare—I take a 
dislike to the whole business. Disgusted by the 
compelling tyranny of my wardrobe, I enviously 
remember the young lady who travelled round the 
world with three dresses, respectively christened 
Heighty, Tighty, and the Scrub. The first had 
a high bodice, and was suitable for Zable @’hdte and 
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Sundays; the second was a low-laced affair; and 
the dear Scrub was for all day and every day. 

One afternoon towards dusk I find myself 
sauntering slowly through the picture gallery, and 
the great old house seems alive with shoutings, 
and slammings, and whistlings. This medley fore- 
shadows the coming of Regenerated Man,and Bill— 
tweedy, muddy, and affectionate—passes me on the 
broad stairs. Reaching the drawing-room I find 
two of the loveliest women in England addressing 
each other with cutting civility across the hearth- 
rug. It puts me in mind of the traveller who de- 
clared that at a certain place the frost was so hard, 
each sentence remained visibly suspended in the 
icy air; and a declaration of war between Mrs. 
Lancelot Green and Lady Verbena White, is a 
mere question of time. 

‘I trust they’ve had good sport,’ I falter idio- 
tically, hoping to relieve the tension. 

Mrs. Lancelot vouchsafes no reply. She is 
dark and flashing, while Lady Verbena is tall and 
fair. The latter is rather a friend of mine, so I 
take her by the arm and discreetly lead her away. 

‘That awful woman !’ she begins explodingly. 
‘How I pity her unfortunate little husband! She’s 
the most fearful mauvaise langue, Aureole, and has 
been saying that ; 

But at this point the portiére near which we 
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are standing shakes gently, and I discover our 
best home-made cynic, listening with an air of 
amused expectancy. Bertie Moore is one or two 
and twenty, but is small, and looks ridiculously 
young and fair. He drinks new milk, dislikes 
smoking, and is a faddist about air and exercise. 

‘So she’s been pointing epigrams with the 
poison of asps, he remarks. ‘Goon, Lady Verbena. 
You were just getting interesting,’ 

‘ Lady Somerfield is so inexperienced,’ continues 
Lady Verbena flushing, ‘that I felt it only kind 
to warn her. Mrs. Lancelot is abominably spiteful. 
She will get hold of your husband if you give her 
the ghost of a chance, my dear.’ 

‘How lovely you look in bleu de ciel and a 
passion, observes the cynic, leaning lazily back 
in his arm-chair, the better to admire her angry 
face. 

Lady Verbena laughs doubtfully. Then a 
tall dark man joins her, and they drift away together. 
The drawing-room is filling fast. Our husbands 
—‘curled and oiled Assyrian bulls ’—slope in 
with leisurely satisfaction ; and afterwards several 
bachelors and more beautiful wives. The daz- 
zling toilettes crowd round the tea-table, and the 
rose-shaded electric light shines on the just and on 
the unjust. 

‘I told Cyril Herbert, sighs Bertie, raising his 
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eyebrows, ‘that if he persisted in having you a// 
handsome he was bound to come to grief. One or 
two ina party must be plain, if only to act as non- 
conductors. But he has no sense of light and shade,’ 

‘To be invited in the réle of the shade would 
be humiliating, I say smiling. 

‘He can't do it. I believe an ugly woman 
gives Herbert a positive pain.’ 

‘But why should pretty women quarrel more 
than their neighbours ?’ 

‘For the same reason that stars twinkle more 
than toads’ eyes.’ 

‘But you like pretty women as much as Lord 
Herbert.’ 

‘I do, and dote on paté de fore gras; but a 
dinner with nothing else gives me black dots in 
the eyes.’ 

‘And does beauty make you bilious ?’ 

‘Never!’ he cries gallantly. ‘And there is 
always a titillating sense of excitement about 
Herbert’s parties. I believe he enjoys living over 
volcanoes.’ 

‘ There is no house so well managed.’ 

‘You are right. The preference shares in the 
matrimonial market have gone down frightfully. 
Men are finding out that a hostess is an expensive 
and superfluous luxury.’ 

‘Flow does he contrive so beautifully ?’ 
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‘His tact is phenomenal, and he smoothes the 
lovely beings down in turn.’ 

‘But what annoys them? I find him perfectly 
charming.’ 

‘Some are angry because he makes love, and 
the rest because he doesn’t.’ 

I try to feel properly shocked, but there is 
something so absurd about this boy-man that I 
laugh in spite of myself. 

‘In which category do you class me?’ I 
inquire. ‘In either case I shall send Bill to call 
you out.’ 

‘Lord Anak—I mean Lord Somerfield—is 
touched to tears by my youth and innocence.’ 

‘Youth and innocence!’ I echo mockingly. 
‘I never can decide whether you are sixteen or 
sixty.’ 

‘I am both,’ says Berty, selecting a marron 
glacée from a box of bonbons. ‘I have the gaiety 
and tender heart of a child, the brain and steadfast 
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power of a man 
‘ And the devouring vanity —— 
‘Ofawoman. Thank you, my lady!’ 


) 


‘I wasn’t going to say that.’ 

‘ After all,’ continues Bertie, ‘a woman without 
vanity is like a monkey without a tail—unnatural 
and incomplete. But this promises to be instruc- 
tive.’ 
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I follow the direction of his glance, and find 
myself face to face with Mrs. Lancelot. Her dark 
eyes are aflame, and the crimson velvet round her 
throat seems to emit sparks. 

‘ Aureole,’ she bursts out, ‘I have come to warn 
you! That treacherous Verbena! Take care 
what you are about! If you say two words to 
Lord Herbert she will never rest until she has done 
you an injury. She is eaten up with jealousy.’ 

‘“QOh children, you should never Le¢,”’ hums 
Bertie, shaking a finger. ‘Try a caramel. The 
qualities of pistache are not strained.’ 

‘Be quiet, Bertie !’ she exclaims, thrusting the 
box aside pettishly. ‘Are you never serious ?’ 

‘I hope not,’ replies Bertie gravely. ‘It isn’t 
catching, is it?’ 

‘Don’t be a fool!’ storms Mrs. Lancelot. 
‘Nothing will induce me to stay in the house with 
her again. Lord Somerfield is devoted to you, 
Aureole—we all know that—but men are wretch- 
edly weak. Take care!’—with dark meaning— 
‘or she will ensnare him deliberately.’ 

‘You are all determined I shan’t call my soul 
my own,’ I retort wrathfully ; ‘but here is Lord 
Herbert, and at this juncture our host, scenting 
battle, strolls towards us. 

Mrs. Lancelot takes instant possession, and they 
converse together just out of earshot. 
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‘ Fe-fi-fo-fum,’ murmurs Bertie over the top of 
a volume of Schopenhauer, and, as our eyes meet, 
we laugh gently. 

Lord Herbert is the finest of fine gentlemen, 
and, though desperately bored by tantrums, con- 
ceals his emotions, and pours in moral oil and wine. 
He is clean-shaven and pale, with eyes that burn 
and flicker like lights in a socl<et, and possesses an 
extraordinary charm of voice and manner. 

‘Get out of that, you lazy fellow,’ he says, 
escaping from Mrs. Lancelot, and laying his hand 
affectionately on Bertie’s shoulder. ‘Come and 
make yourself amusing.’ 

‘ Avaunt, Cyril! We had almost touched joy,’ 
remonstrates Bertie. ‘Take all I possess, but spare 
this one ewe lamb.’ 

‘Lady Somerfield is sick to death of you,’ 
replies Lord Herbert, trying not to smile. 

‘Beware of his evil eye,’ interposes the youth. 
‘He is a spirit sent by—the opposition to tempt 
good wives.’ 

‘Young ass!’ cries Lord Herbert. ‘Good 
women tempt me—to the paths of virtue.’ 

‘ And nothing’s so pleasant as a change, though 
symptoms of decrepitude may prove serious.’ 

‘Come and sit by the table near the fire, Lady 
Somerfield, and escape from this terrible person,’ 
laughs Lord Herbert. 
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‘Hush!’ says Bertie with uplifted finger. 
‘Listen! Can you hear the trembling of the hus- 
bands ?’ 

‘Ah, Bill!’ says Lord Herbert jovially. ‘Here 
you are. I’m just carrying off your wife.’ 

‘The soul of candour, remarks Bertie. 

‘Had tea, darling?’ asks my liege lord kindly. 
‘Why, where have you been hiding ?’ 

‘Resist the Devil, and he will run after you,’ 
murmurs Bertie sotto voce. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ says Bill politely. 

‘Lady Somerfield has been trying to knock a 
little sense into Bertie,’ explains Lord Herbert 
hastily ; ‘but it’s quite a hopeless task.’ 
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A MEETING OF THE WATERS 


I wisH Lord Herbert of Highcliffe was at the 
bottom of the sea! I am at twos and threes with 
Bill, and never realised before that he was so 
utterly nice and necessary. It would be funny not 
to be on speaking terms with one’s husband, if it 
wasn’t so tiresome ; and I confess to being rather 
like an unfastened shutter banging in the wind. 
When I have a crise de nerfs and feel inclined to 
scream, it is an enormous comfort to pour things 
into Bill as if he were a funnel, for he is always 
deliciously calm, and solid,and spoony. And now 
we have quarrelled! It is serious, too, this time, 
and he shuts himself into his business room with a 
check suit and a pipe, and when I make overture, 
turns up his lovely nose, and behaves like an 
offended archangel. The blandishments hitherto 
effectual fail me at this crisis, and my lord is even 
impervious to tears. When I remember it is all 
due to Lord Herbert and his fatal fascinations I 
am perfectly furious. Our week at Highcliffe, full 
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of fire and complication, was enchanting. As a 
host Lord Herbert is a genius, studying the pleasure 
and comfort of each individual with extraordinary 
and unselfish care. They killed hundreds—nay, 
thousands—of head, and Bill slaked his sporting 
thirst, while I had the best of times. I thought it 
an excellent opportunity for making up our big 
shoot at Mount Somerfield, and, having secured 
Lord Herbert, the women were wild to be invited. 
I wrote endless notes, and when I told Lady 
Verbena I meant to leave Mrs. Lancelot out in the 
cold, she kissed me in her fascinating way, and 
vowed I should be a power in society, as my tact 
was extraordinary. 

At last the list is complete, and I show it to Bill. 

‘What’s the matter?’ I ask, standing behind 
his chair, my arms round his neck, holding the 
paper at a convenient reading distance. ‘Isn't it 
cheery? Are they not good shots ?’ 

‘ Cheery enough,’ assents Bill, ‘ but you seem to 
have collected all the fast married women in 
London,’ 

‘You can’t pretend you don’t like married 
women, Bill, after the way you carried on with that 
dreadful Mrs. Rubens.’ 

‘But, dearest, that was before we were married,’ 
expostulates Bill) ‘Why not have a dowager or 
two, and a few natural girls ?? 
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‘Do you want to kill me with exnud?’ 

‘A judicious mixture !’ 

_ ‘Where do you get your stuffy ideas from ? 
When I have arranged the loveliest, liveliest 
week.’ 

‘Some of these are too rapid for my taste.’ 

‘Well, if you’re going to be disagreeable, I’d 
better write and put them all off—and have the 
influenza.’ 

‘That won’t be necessary, sweet ; only another 
time be more careful. You are so young and 
pretty, and some of these old soldiers are 

‘Scurrilous boy!’ I exclaim smiling, and 
dropping a kiss on the top of his right ear. ‘Next 
time I'll have the very dowdiest people ; you won’t 
want to repeat the experiment.’ 

So everything was em train, and the old house 
beautiful in its gala dress. I expected my friends 
on the Monday, and, with a rather foolish, embar- 
rassed air, Bill put a letter from his mother into 
my hand on that same morning. After four de- 
scriptive sheets of sentimental advice, I read as 





follows :— 


‘Aureole has often kindly pressed me to stay 
at Mount Somerfield. Naturally the idea is pain- 
ful, but personal feeling must be sacrificed, and 
Mary and I are fortunately able to join you to- 
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morrow. Expect us at 3.15. It will be the dear 
child’s first big party. 
‘Your loving 
‘MOTHER. 


‘P.S.—I hear Lord Herbert is spending money 
like water, but as the estates are strictly entailed, 
get Aureole to put him next Mary at dinner.’ 


I return this precious document in pink and 
angry silence. 

‘Why did you tell her Lord Herbert was 
coming? She can no more resist fartzs than a cat 
can resist milk.’ 

Bill, who has a plain old-fashioned regard for 
his mother, looks miserable. 

‘If there’s one thing Cyril Herbert loathes, 
I add tragically, ‘it is a bread-and-butter miss.’ 

‘Little Mary!—Grown up! Is it possible? 
murmurs Bill. ‘Only the other day playing honey- 


’ 


pots, and 





‘Means to continue the diversion here.’ 

‘Be nice to her for my sake, darling, implores 
Bill, his blue eyes brimming persuasively as he 
put his arms round my waist. 

Then I promise faithfully, though my heart 
sinks; and the result is worse than the wildest 
anticipations. 

Our guests arrive in tremendous force, with 
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pyramids and cartloads of clothes, hat-boxes, and 
gun-cases. The house is positively crammed. To 
make room for Lady Somerfield and Mary I have 
to put two bachelors into valets’ rooms, and two 
valets into cupboards. This enrages the gentle- 
men’s gentlemen, and they inflame the ladies’ 
maids, and impart general thunder to the atmo- 
sphere. Tuesday is a short shoot, and we are 
gathered in front of the house, momentarily 
expecting the Dowager. I had hired half a dozen 
bicycles for the occasion, and everybody is whirling 
round or criticising the exploits of their neighbours, 
when I perceive the landau rolling solemnly up the 
avenue. 

The horses are level-headed creatures, but, 
unluckily, as they come sweeping to the door, 
Lady Verbena—who is in the wobbling stage— 
loses control of her machine, and, darting violently 
down a small incline on to the gravel, falls ina 
crumpled heap under their noses. Her tan gaiters 
are inextricably mixed with the iron spokes, and 
both animals swerve wildly at the extraordinary 
obstacle. Lady Somerfield utters a _ piercing 
shriek, and would have precipitated her portly 
form from the carriage, but for Mary’s restraining 
hand. Then Lady Verbena is picked up, brushed, 
and consoled, and is soon cavorting round the 
lawn. The Dowager follows her movements 
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through a gold pince-nez, with a small, angry eye, 
and ascends the steps in wrathful agitation. With 
immense savozr fazre Bill pounces on Cyril Herbert 
and introduces him on the spot. Lord Herbert is 
a fin-de-stécle incarnation, but the exquisite refine- 
ment and polish of his manners must be an 
inheritance from some _ old-world chivalrous 
ancestor. Women of all classes find the caressing 
inflection of his voice irresistible, and he addresses 
Lady Somerfield with such deferential respect that 
in a magical moment she is all smiles and conde- 
scension. Then Bill kisses his mother and Mary, 
and we stand in an amicable group, in the huge 
oak-pannelled hall, discussing frosts and pheasants. 
Lord Herbert tows the Dowager successfully past 
the billiard-room, where he knows a missing couple 
are flirting audaciously ; and finally I offer to con- 
duct them to their apartments. Lady Somerfield 
takes a few sober steps, and stops abruptly. Tiny 
white clouds are curling lazily upwards from 
behind a Japanese screen. Nothing else is visible, 
except, by the way, a pair of delicious crossed feet 
in black velvet Louis Quinze shoes, with paste 
buckles, and embroidered carnations meandering 
on clocked silk stockings. The Dowager sniffs 
ominously, and Mary glances at Bill with a de- 
lightfully mischievous expression. Hot and cold, 
I realise this is Lily Crépe de Chine enjoying a 
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cigarette, and absorbed in Le Mariage de Chiffon, 
by Gyp. Fortunately, my mother-in-law is deter- 
mined to be pleased, and Lord Herbert pays 
mother and daughter such charming attentions 
that they are both in a flutter of delight ; although 
Lady Somerfield cannot resist remarking darkly, 
as she points to those wicked little feet, that in her 
time Bill’s grandfather’s marble bust stood on that 
exact spot. 

To please my husband and his mother, I 
actually place Lord Herbert next Mary at dinner, 
banishing Bertie and other lively detrimentals to 
the far corner. I fancy I have managed cleverly, 
and it is a shock to discover that, though Lady 
Somerfield openly and indecently rejoices, every 
other woman in the room is furious. It appears 
they all desired that coveted post, and are 
consequently in evil tempers. 

‘Cyril hasn’t spoken to a green girl for years,’ 
says Lady Verbena scornfully, glancing at me, 
and sitting down amid a great clinking of bangles. 
* He'll be bored to suicide.’ 

But the unaccountable, d/asé, spoilt child of 
fashion does not seem afflicted by his circumstances. 
Mary comes down ridiculously dressed in a white 
muslin, like a heroine of the early sixties, and, 
with her childish face and fair hair, is fresh and 


pretty as a rose. Then she is neither shy nor 
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dull, and is soon chattering in the most unaffected 
fashion. Deep down below Cyril Herbert’s wicked 
worldly crust is an antiquated respect for innocence 
and modesty, and, to everyone’s consternation 
and surprise, the irresistible lady-killer devotes 
himself to Bill’s small sister. His clean-shaven 
face is more like a dead mask than ever: he is 
deadly pale ; and those apparently living creatures 
burn and glow in his queer eyes. Mary—little 
realising the storm in the feminine teacup—is 
enchanted, and before we sail from that awful 
dining-room, her girlish ripples of laughter freeze 
my blood. 

But I have no spirit to recount a series of 
nightmares and contretemps. Lord Herbert, 
basely forsaking former allies, is absorbed in his 
pretty new toy, and doesn’t care a pin for anyone. 
In revenge, the others lay themselves out to 
shock my mother-in-law; and I positively pity 
the old dame, torn between maternal ambition 
and outraged propriety. They flirt and talk slang 
and scandal, puff cigarettes in sacred places, and 
ride roughshod over prejudice. Even the 
Dowager’s maid is a victim to the infection, and 
vows with a sob that the doubles entendres of Bertie’s 
valet were ‘ that coarse she really couldn’t abide it.’ 

Finally, I am forced to the odious alternative 
of splitting with the whole coterie, or fighting the 
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Dowager ; and, having chosen the latter, we engage 
in a row royal. Lady Somerfield invokes Bill and 
his ancestors, and calls down fire from heaven. 
He takes my part heroically, and all would have 
been well had I not fairly lost my temper, and 
given vent to such startling sentiments, that he 
veers round in a fury, and upholds his mother 
through thick and thin. 

Shall I ever forget that wretched failure of a 
party? It broke up amid recrimination and tears. 
The outraged parent left the house in a whirlwind, 
shaking the dust off her elastic side boots, and 
absorbing little Mary by a sort of capillary attrac- 
tion into her motherly moiré skirts. Thank 
goodness it is over, and I am at peace ; but it is 
exceedingly monotonous to be at twos and threes 
with Bill. 
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I AM afflicted with what the doctors term a consti- 
tutional trouble. I cannot look my husband in 
the face and tell him an untruth, and the weakest 
little womanly fib comes staggering out with a 
palpably unconvincing air. If Bill doubted me, 
things would be easy as sliding, and I could 
bamboozle with the best, for the honour of my sex ; 
but in the shadow of this frightful faith I fall prone 
and helpless. 

After our party failure we had a grand reconcilia- 
tion, followed by a fourth-hand honeymoon; and 
I was just getting bored, when I received a letter 
from Lily Crépe de Chine, begging me to come to 
town on a certain day, as she had tickets for a 
Classical Concert. 

‘Don't bring the long-legged spouse, she 
scrawled irreverently on a separate sheet, ‘as the 
poor dear doesn’t know a Siren Horn from a 
Sonata.’ 

I showed the letter to Bill (except the post- 
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script), and, as the facts were plain, there was no 
reason for turning every colour in the rainbow. 
But that night, lying at his softly breathing side, I 
experienced the sensations of a criminal; and, 
having extracted a reluctant permission, emerged 
from the compartment at Euston Square next 
day, half expecting the hand of a detective on my 
shoulder. 

‘So you have really escaped,’ said Lily, 
greeting me effusively. ‘I didn’t think you had 
the pluck,’ 

‘Where is this concert ?’ I falter with an in- 
ward quake. 

‘The concert is a first-class green eye,’ she 
remarks coolly ; then, retreating into a back room, 
reappears, and flings a heap of dissipated wigs and 
dominoes at my feet. 

‘You and I are going to the Masked Ball at 
Covent Garden to-night,’ she announces firmly. 

‘Impossible!’ I cry, with an instinctive 
scream of delight. ‘Bill would never allow 
ot 

‘ Bill is going to know less than nothing about 
it, my dear. For once you have disposed of that 
aggressive proprietor of yours. Oh! I don’t mind 
husbands in their proper place; but when they 
overdo the part, we may just as well put up the 


shutters.’ 
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I implored Lily to let me wire for Bill’s con- 
sent, but at the very idea she was frantic, and after 
much discussion I was forced to acquiesce. Bertie 
Moore and a certain horrible Colonel Faicourt 
were to help us out of possible difficulties ; and 
when we all four crept into a mysteriously draughty 
four-wheeler, and jogged through the crowded 
thoroughfares, I felt increasingly like an anarchist 
or secret poisoner. 

‘ You will never be suspected,’ said Lily. ‘That 
_ fussy Somerfield is so notoriously particular.’ 

‘That he is’ I cry. ‘Oh, Lily! I won’t—I 
can’t. Fancy, if I was recognised. Let me out! 
I will go home. I will ; 





‘If you fall into Piccadilly Circus in that 
costume, at the witching hour,’ expostulates Bertie, 
‘I fear the remedy may prove worse than the 
disease.’ 

‘ But if Somerfield hears of this escapade he'll 
never trust me again,’ 

‘There’s nothing like coastant occupation to 
ensure a man’s happiness,’ said Bertie. 

‘But really, I—I’m afraid — I ——’ 

‘You're like a fellow facing his first oyster. 
They’ll slip down easily enough by-and-by.’ 

Then they quizzed and chaffed, and by the 
time we reached the scene of action my spirits 
were rising. Colonel Faicourt assisted Lily to 
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alight, and led the way to a large box on the pit 
tier, while I followed with Bertie. 

‘Would you kindly contrive to look more im- 
pudent, he urged politely. ‘If you hang your 
head and seem shy and awkward you run a grave 
risk of being mistaken for a lady.’ 

‘These men will never dare speak to me with- 
out an introduction.’ 

‘Wait and see. Come, that’s better. Dru- 
riolanus can’t bear the scent of the blushes over 
the footlights.’ 

With a beating heart I ensconce myself in the 
front of the box. 

By way of effacing personality, Lily has pro- 
vided me with a black wig and scarlet domino, and 
I perceive the costume is startling, even amid a 
crowd of eccentricities. 

‘Bertie! Bertie!’ I moan, ‘why didn’t we have 
blue or white, and pass in the crowd; this black 
and red is horribly conspicuous. Good gracious! 
Lily is in black with a red wig! I won’t budge 
out of this box.’ 

But, strange to say, my doubts and fears 
evaporate rapidly, and I forget myself in the 
excitement of that wonderful whirling scene, those 
grotesque dresses, the shifting masses of colour. 

‘I may as well be hung for a sheep as a lamb,’ 
I reflect, and the deliciously protecting mask fills 
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me with assurance. Lily is already holding viva- 
cious conversations in broken English, and the 
spirit of mystery and intrigue rises like a flood. 
Several men approach our box, and put laughing 
leading questions. Lily answers with inimitable 
sangfroid ; and, though scared at first by the sound 
of my own voice, I find I am endowed with a 
blessed gift of repartee. 

‘Capital, whispers Lily. ‘You'll do. Now 
we'll send our special men away, and take a turn 
alone.’ 

‘Among all those awful people, Lily? Look at 
Mary Queen of Scots dancing with Punch. She 
must weigh fifteen stone. And, oh! what a lovely 
Pompadour !’ 

Descending into the auditorium is like taking a 
header into a swimming-bath ; but I am swept off 
my mental feet by a tide of fun and folly. Our 
startling costume attracts universal attention, and 
we are promptly dubbed ‘The Ladies Mephisto- 
pheles.’ We overhear endless speculations as to 
identity, but, realising the complete character of my 
disguise, I grow bolder and more lively. 

Every man in London is there—crusty old 
bachelors, sportive young husbands, merry mashers, 
Q.C.’s, M.P.’s, all the letters of the alphabet, swirl- 
ing, joking, thronging. They accost us one after 
the other, but Lily, with her foreign accent and 
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quaint terms of speech, is a match for half a 
dozen. 

Inflamed by example I let myself go, and we 
create a positive sensation. I even venture to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country. Buried seeds of 
gossip spring to verdant life in my memory, and in 
the airiest fashion I drop a hint here, a suggestion 
there. We are the cynosure of every eye, and 
‘Who are they?’ ‘ Who are they ?’ runs like a 
flame round the theatre. 

Bill’s friend, Sir Raymond Howard, and Lord 
Herbert press me hard, and for a dreadful moment 
I fancy I am recognised; but I fall back on 
anecdotes of excruciating veracity, and they re- 
double their efforts to penetrate my disguise. 

‘The Ladies Mephistopheles are really in 
league with Old Nick,’ says Lord Herbert. ‘That 
one with the dark hair told me things no human 
being knows but myself, and /’m not quite sure 
about them.’ 

‘They came with that little brute, Bertie,’ says 
Sir Raymond. ‘He’s always in for all the good 
things. But /’7/ squeeze it out of him,’ 

Lily and I retreat tothe comparative shelter of 
the box, and partake of an excellent supper with- 
out raising an inch of revealing lace. A little 
crowd of men assemble outside, and we maintain 
an animated conversation. Then we agree to 
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vanish discreetly, and, aided and abetted by atten- 
dant swains, slip silently and safely away. My 
triumphant party drop me in Grosvenor Street, 
and I creep up the wide staircase with madly 
beating pulses. I glance at the mirror, and start 
at the uncanny scarlet reflection. With trembling 
fingers I tear off the domino, and those absurd 
black curls. 

‘Stéphanie,’ I say in an access of terror, as my 
white startled face, and fair hair reappear, ‘my lord 
must never hear of this ; don’t tell a mortal soul, 
and burn these horrid things !’ 

Had I committed a murder, Stéphanie would be 
a faithful accessory after the fact, and with perfect 
indifference she removes the reprehensible garments. 

I sleep long and late that night, and open my 
eyes on a splendid specimen of ‘ London particular.’ 
The fog hangs like a pall over the gay world, and 
I lie on a sofa by the fire, staring miserably at some 
monstrous crimson blossoms on the cretonne 
canopy. I am suffering the pangs of reaction and 
remorse, when I hear a quick tap-tap at the door. 

‘Come in,’ I respond irritably, and, to my con- 
sternation, that ubiquitous husband of mine walks 
calmly into the room. 

‘Bill!’ I cry, dismayed, vainly striving to keep 
dissatisfaction out of my voice. ‘You here!’ 

‘I didn’t like the idea of your travelling back 
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alone,’ he says quietly, ‘and ran up by the early” 
mail. I wouldn't have you disturbed, so breakfasted 
at White’s. I hope you enjoyed your Classical 
Concert, darling.’ 

I gurgle inaudibly, and my sickly conscience 
seems to turn a somersault. 

‘Musical fireworks bore me,’ continues Bill, with 
a great guffaw ; ‘but, fortunately, your tastes are 
more refined. I found the fellows at the Club 
horribly chippy : they were at the Masked Ball till 
any hour, and had endless larks. Two females in 
black and red carried on like steam.’ 

‘Who were they ?’ I murmur palely. 

‘God knows! Some riffraff. Cyril and Ray- 
mond have sworn to find out.’ 

‘Why these two more than others!’ 

‘Because they were such impudent hussies— 
fine, upstanding fillies too.’ 

I call upon the hills to cover me. Bill has 
made confession impossible, so I sit up and try to 
look happy and unconcerned. 

‘ Lots of fine ladies go to these balls,’ I venture 
defiantly. 

‘ That they do, says Bill cheerfully. ‘The way 
of the world, no doubt. How thankful I ought to 
be that you are above this sort of tomfoolery. 
While these scarlet angels were playing the giddy 
ox at Covent Garden, my dainty love was absorbed 
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in the divine strains of Chopin, in that terrible old 
Wagener, in—but there! What have I done to be 
such a lucky devil!’ 

‘Bill!’ I cry tempestuously, flinging my arms 
round his neck. ‘Bill! Bill! Z was the riffreff, 
and the scarlet hussy, and the angel filly— anything 
you please, if you'll only forgive, and not be angry.’ 

‘Sweet,’ he says calmly, ‘I heard all about it 
hours ago!’ 

And the Man dares to have a twinkle in his 
eye! 
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AFTER my questionable experiences at the 
Covent Garden Masked Ball I braced myself for 
lofty conjugal displeasure, but that upsetting divinity 
never again alluded to the subject. This unex- 
pected consideration reduced me to a frame of 
meekness bordering on imbecility, and I agreed to 
pay a visit in Berkshire to the most uninteresting 
family fossils. Stuffy relations are, apparently, 
a provision of Nature, but this particular uncle and 
aunt have really reached the tip-top of the tree of 
dulness. With pious resignation I yawned through 
twenty-four houts, and then contradictiously came 
in for an overdose of emotion and excitement. It 
was one of the rooted traditions of the house that 
a fine old country gentleman must pound across 
country after a strong-smelling object; and my 
huge six-foot-two Bill, nothing loth, went cheerily 
out with that atrocious drag. Now, if there is one 
human being more detestable than another, it is 
surely the ill-fated barbarian commissioned to break 
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bad news. On this occasion the Mercury was a 
wizened little old gentleman, whose forgiveness I 
now humbly beseech, if my reception of his intelli- 
gence withered the few remaining hairs which, 
dado-like, fringed his bald head. The moment I 
set eyes on his portentous countenance, I sank at 
his feet in three inches of snow with a piercing 
scream. ‘Don’t speak!’ I cried frantically, ‘I 
know. I know. He is dead!. He is dead!’ 
And visions of horrid widows with gigantesque 
weepers mowed and mocked at me from every side 
of the ice-bound prospect. I fancy I lost my senses, 
and uttered shriek after shriek; at any rate, ina 
pause for breath, I heard a senile voice roaring, 
‘Collar-bone! collar-bone! Here they come! 
Here they are, Lady Somerfield!’ and realising 
that my better half in the flesh was something of an 
anticlimax, scrambled to my feet, and wrathfully 
accused that distracted atom of frightening a poor 
weak woman to death. 

‘It’s absolutely nothing,’ declared Bill, glaring 
savagely in turn at the unlucky messenger. ‘I 
went at a gate Dr. Smith kindly tied me up 
» but, white with pain, he could 
not complete the sentence. 

The trite apophtheem, it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good, was true in this instance ; 
and though that accident was an awful ill 
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wind, it has blown me the infinite ecstatic good 
of this semi-tropical paradise. With his arm in 
a sling of Guards’ colours, Bill was soon able to do 
anything but prophesy ; and it was quickly decided 
we should escape the dregs of winter by taking 
a run South. One friend assured me that Hyéres— 
the balmy and poetical—was the place for a 
young couple; another, that Cannes certainly 
possessed hidden attractions, because the Prince 
of Wales and the Grand Old Gentleman were so 
mysteriously devoted to it. The Engadine and 
Cairo were thrust down my throat ad nauseam ; 
and, having sweetly agreed with everybody, I pro- 
ceeded to act according to my own initiative. Deep 
in my inner consciousness the star of Monte Carlo 
was steadfastly beckoning, while my lord and master 
was mercifully indifferent. For him the world is 
bounded by Piccadilly on the south, and the woods 
and turnip-fields of Mount Somerfield on the north. 
In his insular estimation foreigners are pitiful out- 
casts, and, despite successive crops of doznes in early 
youth, he has never got beyond the typical ‘Lo 
Sho’ stage, as far as language is concerned. 

It was in days of ankle-skirts and pigtails that 
I last crossed the Silver Streak, and when we 
reached Paris the strange sounds, the brilliantly 
illuminated boulevards, the swarming cafés, the 
suggestive splendours, filled me with nervous ex- 
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citement. I seemed to catch the infection of a 
fresh force of life, and, as people thronged joyously 
past, the traditions of the Quartier Latin, of 
historic cafés-chantants, of dear Trilby’s Paris, and 
‘ Litrebili, came surging feverishly into my mind. 
Our British method of rushing through this ideal city 
isan animal sort of business. Four-and-twenty hours 
wasted in preening feathers and removing stains of 
hunger and travel; though after a dramatic cross- 
ing the first glass of Pommery of a special cuvée 
did seem a living elixir; and if the French walls 
and gilt mirrors continued to heave pitilessly, the 
sensuous sweetness of the ensuing beauty sleep is 
enshrined in my memory. The remainder of the 
journey was an uneasy mélange, with a never- 
ceasing accompaniment in tired ears. At an im- 
possibly early hour the southern light penetrated the 
chinks and cracks of our wagon-lit blinds, and, peep- 
ing cautiously forth, the brilliancy had almost the 
effect of a sudden blow in fog-blinded English eyes, 

I find Bill a royal traveller. His primitive idea 
is to pay, pay—and the consequences are delight- 
ful. ‘If you want the wheels to go easily, use 
plenty of palm-oil, he says, with a big laugh, as 
though he had made a perfectly original discovery. 

The officials ex voute soon sniff out this propen- 
sity, and I am heralded from point to point as be- 
comes a rose-leaf princess. And now we are actually 
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in this wonder-world, this scene of countless novels 
and plays, the ecstatic theme of poet and philo- 
sopher. The snow lies thick on the olive-clad hills, 
and we listen incredulously to stories of icy rigours ; 
but to-day the sun shines a welcome, and with the 
sea glittering like ten thousand diamonds, and a 
glow of light and air flooding the universe, it is 
impossible to feel anything but blessed and pro- 
found satisfaction. We revel in the fragrance 
of early café au lazt and pistolets, and Bill stretches 
his long limbs luxuriously. ‘ Here we are at last, 
darling, he says jovially ; ‘and, by the way, I must 
warn you against—that is—hum—as to gambling. 
I don’t mean a five-franc piece or so; but you 
might be carried away, you know, or : 

‘My dear Bill!’ I interrupt, with quite a touch 
of the Dowager’s severity. ‘What do you mean? 
Have you ever in your life known me gamble? 
The very idea is degrading. I should feel the 
blood of all the suicides on my guilty head. 
Remember the wretched widows and orphans,’ I 
continue, not without surprise at my unexpected 
eloquence. ‘Carried away, indeed! Why, our 
Queen even refused a bouquet because it came 
from the Monte Carlo conservatories.’ 

‘ All right, little woman, deprecates Bill. ‘Don’t 
be huffy. I didn’t mean to accuse you of evil 
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inclinations. Good-bye for the present, and with 
an embrace he leaves me to my “own devices. 

Like other healthy Englishmen, the poor fellow 
is possessed by an insatiable craving for exercise, 
and to scotch this importunate demon dooms him- 
self to endless dreary tramps over the hills and far 
away. We have agreed to d&erlner at the ‘Grand’ 
at 12.30, so I dawdle through an elaborate toilette, 
skim ‘Galignani, and scribble half a dozen home 
letters. By this time it is nearly midday, but 
Monte Carlo drowses late, apparently. The lovely 
palm gardens below are almost deserted and I 
contemplate a gentle stroll pour passer le temps. It 
seems odd to be unfurling a sunshade, but the tint 
is becoming and the glare trying. The entrancing 
view of town and harbour and rocky mountain 
background holds me absorbed for fully a minute. 
But the wind blows chill through my foolishly 
thin garments, and I find it January below, if June 
above. I see a woman selling flowers at the top of 
a high flight of steps. That must be the Casino; 
and the next moment I am buying buttonholes: 
a delicious blush rose to suit Bill’s innocence, and 
a great fragrant spray of stephanotis for myself. An 
affiche tells me there is an exhibition of pictures 
somewhere. I will take a peep, if only for the 
sake of warmth and shelter. A swing door yields 
with the thought, and I stand in the far-famed 
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temple of the golden calf. A few officials lounge 
around, but the building seems strangely empty 
and desolate. I advance a few paces shyly, and at 
the extreme end of the magnificent hall perceive a 
struggling group of well-dressed people. Now we 
are as we are made, and both at home and abroad I 
am always impelled by some occult force to get to 
the heart and centre of a crowd. If it be onlya 
fallen cab-horse, I must know what it is all about ; 
and fight as I may against the impulse, generally 
find myself rather close to the scene of action. Why 
do these people battle round that mysterious portal ? 
—men and women hustling and shoving for dear 
life! I hover inquisitively on the outside edge. 
A clock booms a slow twelve, and a face appears 
in the widening aperture. Then a magnetic vitality 
thrills the waiting queue. A Frenchman, with hair 
en brosse, grasps my hand in the hurry of business, 
exclaiming, ‘ Vite, vite, meess, par ici, par ici!’ 
and, with a great swirl, I am borne along in the 
breathless rush. When I come to my senses I find 
myself seated in front of what I have reason to 
believe is a roulette-table, and as people are 
standing round four deep, it dawns on me that this 
fuss is merely to secure a chair. Well, Iam anxious 
to see the famous game, and fairly jammed in. A 
remarkably gentlemanlike young man sits next 
me, and I watch his manceuvres curiously. I have 
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always heard that hands are an infallible indication 
of breeding, and my neighbour’s are long and white 
and waxen, with filbert nails and polished pearly 
crescents. He wins every stroke, and those daz- 
zling fingers draw in gold and rouleaux incessantly. 
He must have felt my interest, for he exclaims 
suddenly, ‘Follow my play, madame. I am ez 
vetne. I feel inspired. Six dernier. Thirty-two. 
Quick! Quick!’ 

How I excavated a purse from the innermost 
recess of my being, in cold blood, I cannot tell ; 
but I flung a napoleon on the number suggested 
as the ‘jeu ne va plus’ rang out. Thenext instant 
a heap of gold and silver is thrust into my hand. 
Bah! How easy! How glorious! My handsome 
adviser laughs at my unsophisticated pleasure. 
Yes, gambling may be wicked, but, having ac- 
cidentally made the coup, the best thing evidently 
is to fling it back on to the tables. Once or twice 
I follow my leader with magnificent results, and 
money pours on me in a golden shower. A deli- 
ciousexcitementsent the blood coursing through my 
veins. Bill and breakfast go clean out of my head, 
and, encouraged by my new acquaintance, I literally 
plaster the green cloth with coins. I begin to 
suspect that this man with the deferential manners, 
must be one of the grand Dukes or Altesses Royales, 
who swarm locust-like at Monte Carlo. People 
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are watching us now, envious of our luck. Well, 
raking in the louis d’or to the sound of those 
monotonous voices is a real dream of delight. 

I had lost a considerable stake for the first time, 
and was consulting the Unknown eagerly. My 
fingers were spread greedily over a pile of winnings, 
and I slowly raise a flushed face. 

Bill was standing exactly opposite, 

The sight brought me back to earth witha 
run, though I laughed at his dear, astounded, 
scared expression of countenance. 1 turn to bid 
adieu to my companion in crime ; but, hocus pocus, 
Prince Charming has vanished. 

With a light heart and heavy pocket I am soon 
wending my way at Bill’s side across the Place, 
wickedly elate and joyous. 

‘He was the most fascinating, distinguished 
man,’ I assert with a defiant upward glance. 

‘Yes,’ replies Bill heartily, ‘capital chap.’ 

‘Ah! a friend of yours? I’m so glad.’ 

‘Friend! The comfort of my life! The best 
chiropodist in London,’ 
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OuR connubial ¢éte-d-déte was of the shortest dura- 
tion, and, with all due deference to the charms of 
my better half, I confess extraneous society is a 
pleasant distraction. When we were first ‘man 
and wife together’ Bill laboured under the delusion 
that marriage signified an eternal duet, combined 
with the relinquishing of most amusing occupations. 
I proved the fallacious character of these theories 
in something under six weeks. Cake and honey 
are good ; but honey without cake—honey neat— 
for breakfast, dinner, and tea, spoils the appetite 
for bread and cheese and kisses. 

Bill’s fidus Achates, Sir Raymond Howard, is 
never very far off I find; and turned up as natu- 
rally as possible two days after our arrival here. 
He is capital company, good-looking, and dis- 
tinguished ; consequently an immense acquisition to 
married orphans in a foreign land. But—low be it 
spoken—the pair puzzle me. Sir Raymond has a 
full-fledged reputation for gallantry, but treats meas 
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a kind of sublimated sister. Bill, on the other hand, 
who suffers from an intermittent form of breezy 
jealousy on the smallest provocation, gives Sir 
Raymond his fullest confidence, and is absolutely 
satisfied if he knows I am under his wing. This 
may be an ideal condition of affairs, but is rather 
upsetting to the laws of fiction. In novels, novel- 
ettes, and dramas, the man’s bosom friend always 
makes love to the wife. He must do it if he plays 
that ré/e. The husband—depicted asa noble fool— 
trusts implicitly to his pal’s honour, and at that exact 
crisis things begin to hum. But between these two 
is a clear understanding, which I am determined 
sooner or later to fathom. They remind me of an 
old collie and fox-terrier, who hunt in couples at 
home. Without a wag of the tail they silently dis- 
appear—the dogs, not the men—and suchis the inno- 
cence of their demeanour, that no one suspects they 
have slain rabbits, frightened game, and cheerily 
worried two sheep and acalf. That Eton chums 
should understand each other is natural and touch- 
ing ; but I object to the manner in which Sir Ray- 
mond constitutes himself my guardian angel er 
officto. Between the two I scarcely dare call my 
soul my own. For instance, I was buying papers 
this morning at the kiosque, and felt in the nape of 
my neck, that a small foreign exquisite was admiring 
the chzc perfection of my toilette. It was a cheap 
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occupation, and did no one any harm; but | 
suddenly discovered Sir Raymond, looking furious, 
at my side. I was obliged to forego a delicious 
dawdle in the sunshine in order to hurry my friend 
out of harm’s way. 

‘Impudent puppy!’ he exploded between his 
teeth. ‘I should like to give him the best kicking 
he ever had.’ a 

‘It’s so kind of you, dear Sir Raymond,’ I say 
soothingly, ‘and you mustn’t think me ungrateful ; 
but, if you don’t mind, I would rather Bill did his 
own kicking and glaring. 

Sir Raymond laughed, but my cutting remark 
had no deterring effect ; and as they both labour 
under the delusion that foreigners are roaring lions 
seeking whom they may devour, the watch-dog 
business is apt to take the gilt off the Monte Carlo 
gingerbread. 

I have only been a short week in this extra- 
ordinary place, but feel as though years of experi- 
ence had passed over my blonde head. Life in 
the principality is fiercely condensed: a sort of 
moral Bovril or Brand’s Essence. Joy and sorrow, 
excitement and wickedness, good-fellowship and 
fun, are concentrated into the tiniest packets of time 
and space. Monte Carlo is designed on something 
of the principle of the starving poet’s attic—con- 
venient because he was able to poke the fire, open 
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the door, or shut the window without rising from 
his chair. Everything is crowded round that 
attractive, beautiful, tempting palace of destruc- 
tion. For eleven hours in each twenty-four it 
maintains an unholy sway, and few escape the 
fascination. A minority defy the magnetic 
influence, and go from concert to terrace, and from 
terrace to theatre, boasting of their superiority to 
gambling hordes. I have learned to loathe this 
Pharisaical contingent, and am more in touch with 
the weak sinners who flutter round the fatal tables. 
To walk far in Monte Carlo is impossible. From 
the Casino to the Hétel de Paris, and thence 
to the Grand and Métropole, comprises most 
people and things; and by a slight extension we 
may add the Victoria, the Bank, and that flourish- 
ing institution, the Mont-de-piété. I was surprised 
to find comparatively few of our compatriots, and 
the Babel buzz of tongues is positively ear-torturing. 
I suppose few hunting-men have the luck to break 
collar-bones in January, though a belief is prevalent 
that in another week or two our inexhaustible 
islands, lost in the frozen north, will pour forth 
their annual tribute of rich and extravagant shop- 
keepers. In the meantime Brother Jonathan has 
come to the rescue of restaurants and hotels. 

It seems strange to hear even the little children 
in the streets talking fluent Americanese; and 
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though I love the pure well of English undefiled, 
find the quaint turns and expressions of American 
cousins irresistible. ‘fow keen and eager they are! 
How full of entrain and the fervid joy of living! 
I appreciate intelligent vivacity in an English- 
speaking race, because we are regarded as dread- 
fully lacking in #az and impressionability, and 
patriotism is developing in me by leaps and 
bounds. In our ain countree this mysterious 
quality lies dormant; nor did I ever suspect the 
undercurrents of John Bullism flowing in my veins ; 
but even an ordinary tr aux pigeons has wildly 
excited the sentiment. Sir Raymond and Bill 
invited me to witness the match for the Grand 
Prix, and, as the reward is a beautiful objet dart 
and 18,700 francs, the competition is always fright- 
fully keen. I had heard much about the cruelty 
of this sport, and the cold-bloodedness of women 
who look on calmly at death agonies ; but the 
horrors are immensely exaggerated. Moreover, no 
one could be Bill’s wife, and live long ona sporting 
estate like Mount Somerfield, without losing a 
certain degree of sensibility as regards the end of 
furred and feathered creatures. On this occasion 
the shooting was of so deadly a character that 
pain and struggle were reduced to a minimum ; 
and in any case it is not worse than partridge or 
pheasant shooting. Even from the pigeon’s point 
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of view it is surely a more gentlemanlike exit than 
having that pretty pearl-grey neck wrung by a 
doddering hen-wife. 

Bill was hors de combat, but I hoped Sir Ray- 
mond might enter as a competitor. He declared 
he was not sufficiently expert, and Englishmen 
never seem to have the ghost of a chance in these 
degenerate days. As an exhibition of skill the 
shooting was marvellous. It was a dull, cold day, 
and the light favourable ; but how any man has the 
nerve to shoot straight under the storm of shouts, 
catcalls, groans, bravos, delirious applause, and 
absolute hisses, is more thanI can imagine. It had 
little or no effect apparently, and with unerring 
aim, the birds were scattered on that sea-girt 
ground. A close match too, which towards the 
end developed into a duel. Two Italians shot 
brilliantly bird for bird, and finally an easy un- 
accountable miss gave the younger man his chance. 
There was a breathless silence, a painful tension, 
an awful pause ; then bang! bang! and the winning 
pigeon lay still for ever, after one convulsive 
flutter. The champion had disposed of sixteen 
out of seventeen, and richly deserved his triumph. 
But shall I ever forget that scene? The Italians 
went mad. They screamed and yelled, and leaped 
in their tracks; and when the conquering hero, 
whose name was Benvenuti, appeared, I thought 
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his arm must suffer dislocation. They drank his 
health on the spot in sweet champagne; they 
hustled, and laughed, and cried, and crowed over 
him. He was a bit of a fellow, with tiny, keen 
blue eyes, and I really thought would die of his 
victory, and be killed with kindness. 

Meantime, secretly and wrathfully bubbling, I 
sat contemplating the stalwart idle Britons on 
every hand. 

‘T didn’t know Italians were such much finer 
shots than Englishmen, I remark severely. ‘I 
fancied foreigners were “outer barbarians,” who 
merely danced attendance on women, and pervaded 
boulevards in varnished boots.’ 

Bill mutters something about walking every 
mother’s son off his hind-legs on the hills at 
home. 

‘There are foreigners and foreigners,’ admits 
Sir Raymond. ‘Certainly these men are extra- 
ordinary shots.’ 

‘A revelation, I say, pointing my finger. ‘This 
day’s work has unsettled the foundation of my 
beliefs. It was a fixed principle that no men shot 
as straight, or rode as hard, or told the truth as 
bluntly, as our compatriots.’ 

‘A new kick in your gallop, Aureole, exclaims 
Bill in his forcible way. ‘ You are generally down 
on sport like a heap of bricks.’ 
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‘Yes ; but after going through the perpetual 
worry it entails, it may as well come to something.’ 

‘Con-zrary little woman, to take the question 
up so vehemently and suddenly.’ 

‘Your life,’ I continue, waving Bill and his futile 
observations aside, ‘the best, years of youth and 
manhood are devoted to this Juggernaut. We are 
slaves to the passion ; everything gives way before 
the devouring flame. All the boys born with a silver 
spoon have a gun in their arms as well. The very 
seasons are parcelled out in accordance. Wedance 
with the thermometer at blood-heat, to the amazed 
wonder and pity of Europe, because there is nothing 
to kill just then. In winter, when it would be nice 
to curl up warmly in town houses, we brave the 
battle and the breeze, for the same despotic motive. 
And yet, when it comes to international competi- 
tion, Austrians, Frenchmen, Italians, walk off with 
the rewards, and the honour and the glory. Bah! 
I’ve no patience with you!’ 

‘What a fuss about this stupid Grand Prix!’ 
blusters Sir Raymond. ‘I haven’ta doubt if some 
of our crack shots cared to try ——’ 

‘Our crack shots have tried in vain,’ I cry. 
‘Be generous, at least, and acknowledge your feeble 
impotence.’ 

‘Fancy the wife taking it to heart!’ mutters 
Bill, secretly gratified. ‘’Pon my soul, I’d givea 
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good deal to win the blessed thing, if only to please 
my lady!’ 

‘Puny Italians!’ I continue, still simmering. 

‘From the year seventy-three to seventy-nine it 
was won by Englishmen, ventures Sir Raymond. 

‘Ancient history,’ I sneer, ‘showing our papas 
were fine fellows. Vozla tout! Ichabod!  Ich- 
abod !’ 

‘An English Johnny pulled it off in eighty- 
nine,’ reflects Bill, rubbing a doleful chin—‘ never 
since. She’s right, old boy. Let’s try and make it 
hot for ’em in ninety-six, eh?’ And as we toil up 
the steps and saunter towards the hotel, I have the 
satisfaction of feeling that my self-satisfied friends 
are humbled to the dust, and that I have fairly 
roused two sleek and sleepy British lions. 
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I AM sorry to confess that my long-suffering husband 
has been looking a thought careworn, and it must be 
acknowledged that the Monagasque life, for the con- 
scientious Benedict, is somewhattrying. In London 
we run after excitement, but in this convenient spot 
find the excitement without the trouble of pursuing. 
What more is to be said? L’appétit vient en man- 
geant, and the more we achieve the more we want. 
When the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed, 
it will be found, I feel sure, that Sir Raymond 
Howard has experienced as many moral complica- 
tions as other weak creatures of his age and of his 
time; but he assumes positively sickening airs of 
virtue in my presence, and vows Monte Carlo is 
the most demoralising place on earth. I tell him 
demurely he is the best judge, but personally can 
detect no sinister effect on mind or manners, and 
find it simply stimulating and exhilarating. 
This morning, seated before one of the small 
tables in the conservatory restaurant of the Hotel . 
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de Paris, we enjoy a comprehensive view of 
Casino and Place. As usual, I am carefully flanked 
by my two burly cavaliers. It is past midday, and 
the sun shines with homelike fitfulness ; but there 
isa sparkle and warmth in the air, and a bright 
appetising clearness, at variance with our dull, fog- 
dimmed island. Is it a British idiosyncrasy to 
present the lawful sharer of your destiny with an 
exquisitely fresh posy of wild violets? I cannot 
tell, but sniff the fragrant token, as the garcon 
whips off the covers, deposits the ‘soles a la bonne 
femme,’ and vanishes to the other end of nowhere, 
in one impetuous and breathless moment. 

‘The principality agrees with her ladyship, 
asserts Sir Raymond, examining me with thoughtful 
criticism. ‘Some of the cosmetical darlings in this 
vicinity, would give five seasons at Trouville for her 
lilies and roses.’ 

Bill tries with all his might not to laugh—not to 
look insanely proud—but fails signally. 

‘I wonder if that’s vulgar without being funny ?’ 
I enquire. 

‘Well, if you know people well enough,’ mutters 
Sir Raymond, quaffing his Chablis la Moutonne. 

‘You may be as impudent as you please. Zant 
pis. 

‘Now that thing you’ve got on,’ he continues, 
absolutely impervious to the delicate character of 
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my reproof—‘ somehow, it’s awfully pretty,’ and 
he eyes my costume with that air of puzzled ad- 
miration elaborate chiffons evoke in the obtuse 
male. 

The ‘thing’ indicated is a_ tight-fitting 
blouse of pansy-coloured velvet, with a crinkled 
collar of merveilleux and countless jet paillettes. 
My hat is of coarse black straw, enlivened with 
bunches of Neapolitan violets, which impart the 
springlike touch appropriate to the climate. 
Though I say it who should not, the toilette is one 
of Doucet’s sweetest dreams. Ah! how thankful I 
ought to be that my figure is tall and svelte! The 
great ones of the earth—statesmen, ambassadors— 
have their compensations ; but what do they know 
of the joy, the comfort, of a round young waist ; of 
dainty blonde curls; of feeling assured that one 
looks But hush! I must dissemble ! 

‘What are you going to do after breakfast?’ I 
ask, to divert Sir Raymond’s inspecting optic. 

‘ Take care of you, darling,’ replies Bill promptly. 

I give an inward groan. I long for a modicum 
—a petit verre, so to speak—of freedom and inde- 





pendence. 
‘Quite unnecessary,’ I say sharply. ‘My head 
aches, and I shall lie down.’ 
‘We know that headachc,’ retorts Sir Raymond ; 
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‘it comes from Sheffield. You can’t be so cruel as 
to rob us of your charming presence.’ 

‘Three compliments in as many minutes, and 
from you, I cry scornfully. ‘Corn in Egypt. 

‘Let us get on with our deiner, interposes 
my peace-loving Bill. ‘Ah! here come the 
‘Grives a la grecque.”’ 

‘Why don’t you play lawn-tennis or practise 
your fencing ?’ I suggest. 

‘Because in this naughty town it takes two 
men and a boy to look after one pretty woman,’ 
and both men guffaw with horrid heartiness. 

It is a peculiarity of Monte Carlo that no 
human being can be out of humour for any 
appreciable time, and I find myself smiling in 
sheer light-hearted responsiveness ; moreover, it 
does not require any excruciating wit to excite the 
‘laughter of fools’—of happy fools who possess 
youth, health, high spirits, and necessary, if filthy 
lucre. 

As all roads lead to Rome, so resolutions, 
occupations, plans, the powers of darkness, the 
engines of light, business, and pleasure lead here 
to one seething centre. Sometimes we tear our- 
selves away, making excursions to La Turbie, to 
airy fairy Roquebrune, and the pine-clad heights 
of Cap Martin; but the end is identical, and we 
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gravitate with a certain hope to the gambling- 
rooms. 

Thus on this afternoon, with the sun setting in 
a flame-coloured ball over lovely Monaco, and our 
eyes full of heaven’s dazzling pigments, we mount 
the inevitable steps, and find ourselves in the 
thickest of the throng. If the old French cry, 
‘Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, could ever be 
fully realised, it is surely amid these irresponsible 
crowds, of smart, shabby, old, wicked, young, 
innocent, sweet, improper faces, that surge and 
shoulder in the softly lighted, exquisitely decorated, 
and magnificently proportioned saloons. We are 
soon jostling and being jostled by all sorts and 
conditions of men—especially women—who hob 
and nob in grotesque proximity. Princes of the 
blood elbowed by gvrésettes. English girls with hair 
put up, and petticoats let down, redolent of legs of 
mutton and rice-pudding, wandering mystified and 
bored, while papa and mamma (on their way to San 
Remo) embark in small furtive puntings : ancient 
hags cheek by jowl with young sirens ; bookies and 
brides: grand dukes and chimney-sweeps : poten- 
tates and pickpockets, hovering and pressing in 
every direction. 

I am not infrequently seized by spasms of 
gambling fever, but as a rule am too deeply 


interested, too thoroughly roused, to struggle for 
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place near those unapproachable tables. Else- 
where the undercurrents of existence are revealed 
in small glimpses and swift peeps ; here the force 
and tragic folly, the fever and madness and fret, 
are glaringly visible. The seamy side—stripped 
of the decent illusions exacted by convention— 
stalks, naked but unashamed, through this hospital 
of sick hopes, and broken-down despair. I watch 
a horrible old woman eagerly playing roulette. 
She has the outward form and aspect of a charac- 
terless cook. On her shrivelled brow reposes a 
dégagé brown front, with parting innocent of guile ; 
she wears a worm-eaten seal jacket; a black 
bonnet dotted with d/asé roses, and creepy-crawly 
strings. The lady is comfortably and quietly tipsy, 
and sits by the croupier, eking out two or three 
five-franc pieces, to that gentleman’s manifest 
disgust; for in some mysterious manner the 
officials usually manage to have the youngest 
and prettiest women in the coveted seats at their 
side. 

‘ What can you see in that disreputable brute ?’ 
urges Bill impatiently. ‘Come away, for goodness’ 
sake!’ 

Even my sunny-natured husband finds this 
caricature an heroic application, and ugly females 
of a low class always act as mustard-plasters to 
male nerves and tempers. 
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‘There is nothing interesting in her fer se, I 
reply, ‘ but the force of contrast is surely a study. 
The grandeur and beauty of this building, the 
works of art, the thousands lavished on making it 
a palace gloriously seductive, and then that ante- 
diluvian witch, with as good a right as any 
crowned head in Europe. See at this moment who 
stands behind her chair!’ 

Bill glances inechanically, and the sulky cloud 
falls from his face like a veil. Through opposing 
groups he scrutinises a tall dark woman, who is 
the sensation of the hour—a potentate reigning 
with despotic sway, though her kingdom lies 
beyond the borders of Bohemia. I have noticed a 
peculiar effect of her presence. As the sunflower 
turns to her god, so the eyes of every man within 
a certain radius turn to that dazzling countenance. 
Foreigners honestly gaze their fill, and John Bull, 
though he experiences a certain national diffi- 
culty in twisting his stiff neck, is no whit less 
impressed. 

It is commonly reported that her Majesty is a 
Mexican ; and she possesses all the vivid intensity 
of a true child of the sun. There is an indescrib- 
able wicked beauty in those clear-cut features and 
the dead-white face, artistically treated in black 
and white. I have come to the conclusion that 
men love the bloom of Ninon. If a woman wishes 
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to attract the lower orders, as Madame Sarah 
Grand kindly teaches us to regard the cz-devant 
lords of creation she should be perfectly natural, 
or frankly and splendidly accentuated. Half- 
measures are a mistake, and this tropical blossom 
has the courage of her paint with a vengeance. 
She is a positive rage here. In comparison, other 
women seem faint and insignificant, to their wrath 
and mystification, and the whole world looks out 
eagerly for Monte Carlo’s latest incarnation of the 
lust of the eye and the pride of life. Everything 
about her is amazingly and frankly outré She 
affects gigantic sunset sleeves, with veflets of rose 
velvet and much gleaming passementerie. From 
neck to waist, at short intervals, are huge cabochon 
emeralds set in diamonds, and she is supposed to 
wear one hundred and sixty thousand pounds’ worth 
of jewels at a time. In consequence, the paternal 
‘Administration’ watch over her with anxious 
solicitude. From coils of glistening black hair 
springs a fan-like erection of crimson roses, sur- 
mounted by an unaffected bird of Paradise. We 
are fairly dazzled, and it appears no one can quite 
see those naughty flashing eyes for the hat, and 
never quite grasp the height, and breadth, and 
eccentricity of the hat for those naughty flashing 
eyes. 
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And now Sir Raymond rushes up to tellus 
that an extraordinary French rival has dawned on 
the horizon. There is room and to spare at Monte 
Carlo; but two queens of Brentford possess a 
classic significance. ous verrons. 
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I Am beginning to understand the curiously danger- 
ous charm of this place: the electric harmonies 
of sea, and sky, the startling sunshine, the southern 
glory and glamour, the thrilling beauty of the 
palm gardens, the sweet caressing airs from snow- 
capped hills, the strange sharp chill touching lips 
and cheeks, intensifying every feeling and emotion, 
and playing havoc with the psychical apparatus of 
prosaic life. It would be idle to speculate on 
the consequences if I did not happen to love my 
husband with perfect dourgeorse and provincial 
fervour. When young blood plays at leap-frog 
with circumstance and inclination, and the marital 
safety-valve is not in efficient working order, it is 
not improbable that an undesirable sediment of the 
Old Adam may crop up in the New Woman. But 
in good sooth I have fallen freshly in love with Love, 
and with life’s beautiful moments and delights, 
and am so far infected by these antiquated notions 
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that I even envy obscure brides who arrive to find 
the love feast spread in wanton prodigality. 

Bill and I had been victims to a dreadful run 
of bad luck, and, disgusted with the tables, 
indulged in the riskiest ¢éte-d-tétes for three whole 
days—risky, I mean, in the sense that such 
unusual proceedings must breed natural revulsion. 
Encouraged by a morning straight from the 
fountain-head of heaven, we turned cold shoulders 
on Monte Carlo and its throbbing sin and seduc- 
tion, and prepared for a peaceful drive through the 
ideal scenery of the district. 

‘Gambling, and so early!’ exclaimed that 
eternal Sir Raymond from the steps of the Casino, 
eyeing my suggestive velvet bag with the silver 
clasps. 

‘The bare idea is sickening,’ I retort severely, 
for he is one of those people who never quite 
reach the level of the mood and the moment. 
‘We are going to lunch at the Cap Martin Hotel. 
By the way, I add, with faint encouragement, 
‘will you come ?—that is if you don’t mind dust 
—and midges—and—sitting with your back to 
the horses.’ 

‘Not the least,’ he replies promptly. ‘It is 
most advantageous for viewing the beauties of 
nature, and he fixes his eyes impudently on my 
face. ‘Don’t be afraid, Lady Somerfield. I’m 
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not fond of making a bad third. I can afford to 
wait until the steam has worked off this new 
freak. You’ve got her to yourself for once, my 
boy, so be thankful. Off you go, you spoony old 
ruffian. Every poor dog of a husband has his 
day.’ 

I assume a glacial and offended air, and, as the 
horses tear along the white ribbon-like road 
bordering the sea, notice that he turns into the 
“ Casino with an amused, cynical smile. 

Surely, it is only the unlucky ones of life who 
do not know this famous road under the vine-clad 
hills—its fearsome twists, its precipices, and won- 
drous panorama extending to distant Bordighera. 
It was a day for the spell of the dark mountains, 
defined in sharp zigzags against a summer sky. 
The bright blue expanse was flecked with mare’s 
tails and exquisite orange-tinted clouds; huge 
olive-trees, gnarled and grey and silver, were 
eyeing with quivering disapproval the green and 
giddy youth of the little lemon-groves, springing 
up beneath their hoary branches. Houselets with 
vivid jalousies and glaring white facades, perched 
on apparently inaccessible shelves high up on the 
terraced cliffs, were extracting every gleam of 
tardy precious sunshine. In a short half-hour 
we arrive at the spot chosen by the Empress 
Eugénie for the dignified remnant of a dramatic 
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life. The house looks widely over the Mediter- 
ranean, and is finely situated half-way up the hill. 
It is the acme of solid, square, white comfort, and 
the talent and money which in this climate work 
miracles, have already matured and perfected the 
lovely gardens. We were still discussing the 
glories of this Villa Cyrnos when an access of 
dash and whip-cracking proclaims our arrival, and 
we sweep grandly up to the white steps of the 
hotel. 

The Cap Martin is a really curious develop- 
ment. Only a few years, and the foot of civilised 
man had scarcely pressed its virgin heights. Ina 
moment of inspiration it entered the hygienic 
mind of a true modern to erect a caravanserai in 
the wild heart of a pine-forest, on the tip-top of a 
hill, three miles from Mentone and six from Monte 
Carlo. Far from the madding crowd ; remote from 
shops, station, church, and doctor; cut off from 
humanity and all ordinary joys, the idea, to say the 
least, was bold and original. But almost from the 
first the venture ‘caught on,’ leaping at a bound to 
fame and fortune. The wild, natural beauty ; the 
spicy breath of pine-woods and mountains; the 
big, Brightony waves breaking on the grey 
rocks beneath its windows; the sun, sanitation, 
and sociability, induced an enlightened world to 
flock feverishly to this romantic health-resort. 
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For all sick persons, lovers, honeymooners, and 
young children, it is a beau zdéal habitation, and 
the home par excellence of mobbed and molested 
royalty. Empresses are the commonest objects of 
this seashore, and in the most innocent morning 
stroll the inhabitants are liable to encounters with 
savage princelets, and shrinking Imperialissimos. 
Blushing queens hide behind every bush, while 
‘Grand Old Phenomenons’ defy the flue fiend, and 
play peep-bo with the sunbeams through every 
shining hour. 

We are soon ensconced in a window in the 
restaurant overlooking the tops of the pine-trees, 
and idly admiring the great blue shining expanse 
of ocean. White yachts are slipping gaily through 
the water, leaving long rzvzéres of diamonds in 
their wake. 

‘Ah!’ says Bill, with a rapturous breath, 
and oblivious of the coming déeiner, ‘1 feel 
as though I had escaped from some horrible 
morass.’ 

‘As though we had been married weeks instead 
of years, I add, pinning pink rosebuds into my 
blouse. 

‘Darling!’ ejaculates Bill fervently, regarding 
me with his head on one side through a vase of 
interposing mimosa. ‘Suppose we leave Monte 
Carlo and stay here. How delicious to walk in 
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the forest—to drive into Italy—to be really, truly 
alone !’ 

‘No, no!’ I interpose hastily ; for in my inner- 
most heart I know this Alone (with a capital A) 
would bore me to tears in a couple of days. 

Bill glowers reproachfully ; but he is hungry, 
and | hail a distraction in the form of wufs 
broudlés. 

An ancient waiter, with Piccadilly weepers 
dyed an ostentatious black, serves us with gentle 
thoughtfulness, and we possess healthy appetites. 
He has evidently a vast experience of couples, and 
trots round us with discriminating interest and 
comprehension. Then we have coffee and kiimmel 
in an immense hall full of Maple-esque armchairs, 
and lazy, dawdling visitors: finally wandering on 
to a wide white terrace overhanging the sea. 
Here we revel in a sun-bath, and watch the dark 
cloud-shadows, the brilliant glinting water, and 
picturesque Mc.:tone with its sad associations. 

In the gloaming we drive back ecstatically 
happy, the landscape more dreamy and sensuous 
than ever. Fantastic streaks of rose colour trail 
athwart a golden horizon, and under cover of a 
Highland rug, Bill squeezes my hand. A frog 
croaks, and a bat, taking a fancy to a scarlet beetle 
on my Rue de la Paix hat, whirls and wheels 
around us. We take no notice, and seem to hear 
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the heart-beats of the universe. In this palpitating 
kingdom we are isolated, for the driver’s inexpres- 
sive back counts for nothing. 

‘Croak, croak,’ squirms the frog, while Bill 
squeezes till my rings hurt. 

‘Fairy fingers, he murmurs. ‘Ah, isn’t this 
better than gambling ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, I reply, the least thing absently ; 
for we are approaching Monte Carlo, and the 
Casino lights glare like welcoming monsters. 

‘No noisy, shoving crowds,’ whispers Bill. 

‘That exasperating zero,’ I mutter reflec- 
tively. 





‘With the one woman in the world , 

‘Getting on the wrong intermittence : 

‘This starlight—the dusk—Aureole—sweet— 
I love you ‘ 

‘En plein i 

By this time we are at the hotel, and find Sir 
Raymond cooling his heels on the terrace. I 
spring from the carriage with alacrity. 

‘Have you been em vezne?’ I ask eagerly. 
‘And why did you wait dinner?’ 

‘I trust you have had it out, Bill, he says 
with sarcastic irrelevance. 

‘My tooth?’ answers dear old Bill innocently. 
‘Oh, that will keep till next week.’ 

‘I want to back the children’s ages,’ I cry 
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feverishly. ‘Is it not a good idea? Luckily they 
are in my favourite guatre premier. Let us waste 
no more time.’ 

The gambling saloons in the morning and the 
gambling saloons at night, are two very different 
things. During the day it is comparatively dull 
and stuffy, and light and air are excluded as far as 
possible. The eternal crowds surge and venture, 
and the fatalistic announcements of the croupier 
continue without intermission ; but the sordid love 
of gain, the business intention of wresting fortune 
from fate, is solely in the ascendant. Hot, dowdy 
folk tempt fortune, but give no hint of the wonders 
that burst upon the eye at a later period. To 
have seen Monte Carlo by day only is not to have 
seen it at all. The butterflies reserve their more 
startling brilliancies and meretricious effects, for 
congenial night—the jewels, the toilettes, the 
beauty. 

I was growing accustomed to remarkable figures, 
so was scarcely surprised to encounter on the 
threshold a d@écolletée charmer in a trailing black 
velvet gown, with a hat at least three-quarters of a 
yard wide. Picture-hats with low dresses are the 
latest extravagant craze, and have an indescribably 
rakish, not to say shocking, effect. The comme zl 
faut would die rather than perpetrate the atrocity, 
and the bare notion covers me with gooseflesh and 
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blushes. And yet it must be conceded that, as 
usual, we are slaves to custom ; for Sir Joshua and 
Gainsborough have proved a hundred times that it 
is the most picturesque and beautiful mode that 
ever reigned supreme. Why, oh why, then, has it 
started from the wrong end? Fashions nowadays 
have the pernicious, unaccountable tendency to 
filter up, and the process is horrid and unnatural. 

The tide of play was ebbing and flowing 
fiercely, scenes of excitement bubbling and sim- 
mering like water round obstructing rocks. It 
may be a sign of deep natural depravity, but I ove 
the scenes ; and, if time and paper did not fail, 
should esteem it a privilege (as the parsons say) to 
detail particulars of daily, hourly squabbles... . 
Un plaisir déféré west pas perdu. 
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ALL THE FUN OF THE FAIR 


IT is as easy to imagine Monte Carlo without 
gambling-room scenes as the Lyceum without 
Irving, an egg without salt, or a kiss without love. 
An individual may be completely indifferent to 
play, may dawdle lazily from table to table without 
risking a sou, and yet be strangely affected by the 
spasmodic, clamorous excitements which dart out 
of the human mass like flame on a dark night. 
Croupiers should be angels in disguise, or, at any 
rate, men of iron nerve and heavenly temper. As 
any stick is good enough to beat a dog, so any 
aggravation, any taunt, that the ingenuity of 
aggrieved man or woman can conceive, is good 
enough to hurl at the head of these long-suffering 
officials. The perpetual seesaw from mechanical 
sameness to wildest racket must be terribly trying, 
and, indeed, they soon acquire a sallow, careworn, 
anxious air. A wrong at the tables has the curious 
effect of turning the most placid philosopher or the 
gentlest lady into a bubbling fury, and I have seen 
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a rich man, who would give a thousand pounds to 
any out-at-elbows charity, livid with rage at having 
a five-franc piece grabbed, or his claim to some 
trivial payment disputed. Experience has taught 
the habztués the dangerous lesson that if they make 
fuss enough, and proclaim their wrongs with suf- 
ficient vigour, ‘L’Administration’ is certain to 
disburse twice over rather than prolong the row. 
Consequently, there are quite a number of harridans, 
who habitually turn dishonest pennies by money- 
grabbing. ‘C’est une nouvelle industrie, as I heard 
a Frenchman remark sarcastically. In nine cases 
out of ten the victim is too shy, or weak, or unready, 
to give battle, and personally I would suffer a 
thousand losses rather than harangue the multitude 
with the necessary frenzy. The grabber—relying, 
I conclude, on the protection of sex—is nearly 
always of the female gender. Now and then they 
catch a Tartar, and then the fun grows fast and 
furious ; but, in any case, the wicked old harpies 
have the best of the transaction, for they are case- 
hardened to abuse, and know the Management 
will never resort to brute force ; while nothing less 
ever makes them disgorge. 

A day or two ago I was staking an occa- 
sional napoleon over the heads of the crowd, and 
observed an enormous, quite typical John Bull 
standing near. On his other side was a tiny, 
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shabby, shrivelled, toothless Frenchwoman; and I 
felt the keen, shifty eyes, with their ferrety red rims, 
meant mischief. The man stretched out an assured 
hand to secure a few louis paid for a successful 
coup; but before he could possess himself of the 
money, a greasy black kid glove darted forth, and, 
quick as lightning, the gold pieces were dropped 
into some mysterious personal recess. My huge 
neighbour gave a gasp of surprise, then a smothered 
bellow. Politely, but with gathering thunder, he 
represented his rights, while the woman _ voci- 
ferated, shrugged, and swore away her little de- 
praved soul in staccato French. The croupiers 
patiently endeavoured to judge between the rival 
claimants, and then tried to cut short the dispute 
by proceeding with the game. 

‘ Messieurs, faites vos jeux,’ cried the automatic 
voice. 

Meanwhile John Bull was turning a slow dull 
purple, and seemed visibly to swell. Leaning 
forward, he possessed himself of one of the wooden 
rakes from the table. ‘ J’ai-Mee-Sla!’ he exclaimed 
in stentorian tones that resounded through the 
gold-encrusted palace; then: sharply rapping the 
old woman over the shoulder, ‘ Et cette viale Dam 
lar pree. Bagged it under my very nose!’ he cried, 
lapsing into the vernacular in an appeal for popu- 
lar sympathy. By this time the noise had attracted 
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loafers from all directions, and crowds pushed 
eagerly to the scene of action. Bill signed to me to 
slip through, but it was easier said than done; 
however, with his assistance, | managed to escape, 
and we loitered on the fringe of the seething mob 
to watch the dénouement. The powerless croupier, 
with a deprecatory shrug, turned the wheel, stakes 
were placed on the table, and play resumed. 

‘Lar,’ said John Bull. ‘ Thieving devils. Prenez 
sar, and he flung a gold piece into the revolving 
machine. The croupiers cried ‘Coup Nul’ as the 
ball fell into number eight. Then, to add to the 
complication, a wail of despair arose from an un- 
fortunate who had placed twenty francs ex plecu on 
that number. A Babel of tongues arose, and the 
croupiers, losing their heads, told off a minute 
official to remonstrate with the aggressiveone. An 
impudent pigmy tapped the giant on the shoulder, 
and John, without even glancing round, flapped his 
elbows and sent the little man sprawling. The 
original offender continued to protest like a screech- 
owl, and everyone offered advice, amid an inde- 
scribabie mélange of excited sound. Then play 
was once more resumed. The croupiers looked 
doubtfully, almost appealingly, at John; but that 
magnificent person, who seemed to revel in the 
storm, and ride triumphant over the tempest, flung 
a resolute five-franc piece into the revolving cylin- 
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der. ‘Si vous poovez par me payer, he shouted 
‘il faut fermay le boutique!’ 

I was struck dumb at the celebrated, the 
grandiose, the far-famed ‘Administration’ being 
bluntly advised to ‘shut up shop’. Shouts of 
‘payer le’ rose on every hand, and, with the fear 
of Judge Lynch before their eyes, the croupiers 
thrust the money hastily into the Englishman’s 
big fist. 

‘Now you can ally au diarrble as quick as you 
please, madam,’ said John, coolly pausing to wipe 
the perspiration from his bald and streaming brow. 
‘Great Scott! I thought nothing but dynamite 
would have struck the French out of me.’ 

But, though we witness many laughable events, 
there is a terrible underlying current of gloom and 
madness. The brutalised world is utterly callous to 
the despair that agitates the glassy surface of that 
strange social sea. One night I was wandering, 
gay and happy, with some cheery friends recently 
arrived, when we were startled by a woman rising 
suddenly from the ¢vente-et-guarante table, and 
bursting into a storm of tears. We could see she 
was out of herself, unconscious of surroundings, 
and indifferent to inquisitive stares from hundreds 
of unsympathetic eyes. Slowly, with bowed head, 
she passed down the room, wringing her hands 
and weeping convulsively. 
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‘What is the matter? What has happened ?’ I 
inquire foolishly of a friendly croupier. 

‘Rien, he replied, with the national shrug. 
‘Elle a perdu.’ 

And this was no withered crone, berouged and 
beraddled, but a handsome, well-dressed, middle- 
aged German or Russian matron. The spectators 
regarded the show of despair as a mere spark 
from smothered fires. What was one reckless 
being more or less? An immaterial unit in the 
fermenting mass of misery. The poor creature, 
bearing a load of sorrow, made her lonely way 
through the heavily ornamented doors, and as the 
sound of rending sobs died away into the distance, 
each greedy gambler returned to the absorbing 
interest of the moment. 

But of all the scenes that have recently agitated 
the cosmopolitan crowd in this intoxicating spot, 
the one that has most thoroughly roused and 
thrilled the community is the tragic farce enacted 
between two gorgeous ladies. A struggle for 
supremacy has been brought to an abrupt and 
unexpected finale. The glowing and fantastic 
Mexican to whom I have before alluded strained 
every nerve to outdo a French rival. Her magni- 
ficent jewels were indeed bad to beat ; but, to show 
her contempt for the display, the Frenchwoman 
arrived one night blazing with precious stones. 
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A little dark femme de chambre followed close on 
her footsteps, and to the delight of ribald man, it 
was found the maid, as well as the mistress, was 
smothered in diamonds. After a triumphant pro- 
gress, attended by her gleaming satellite, the in- 
genious lady (who was felt to have scored) vowed 
contemptuously she had enough left at home to 
decorate a third. 

We were laughingly discussing this episode 
when the news circulated like wildfire that the 
Mexican had stabbed her antagonist. The 
strangest rumours were afloat, and, as at Monte 
Carlo hushing up is reduced to a science, it was 
hard to elicit the truth. 

However, it appears the women had come face 
to face on the steps of the Casino, and, after an 
interesting exchange of compliments, had gone for 
each other like wild cats. The beautiful, wicked, 
tropical creature, with her uncontrollable passions, 
flashed out a knife, and cut her enemy viciously 
across the forehead. Frantic screams rent the air, 
and a hubble-bubble of the first order followed. 
The weapon was wrenched from that reckless hand, 
and a hundred horrified bystanders separated the 
combatants. In these delicate affairs the functions 
of judge, policeman, jury, and counsel are united 
in the tormented ‘ Administration, and it was 
felt the naughty, violent children must be sternly 
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punished. To be banished from the Elysian Fields 
of the principality is about equal to penal servitude ; 
so our bright particular star will not again be 
visible to the naked eye; while her victim has 
been comically excluded for one cooling, healing 
week. 

‘Unhappy authorities!’ sighed Bertie, who is 
looking cleaner and younger thanever. ‘ Flinging 
away their highest trump, reminds one of the boy 
who cut off his nose to spite his mother.’ 

‘Thank Heaven it doesn’t come to cold steel in 
Mayfair!’ said Sir Raymond. 

‘I admire the ladies in these parts,’ said Bertie. 
‘They are really splendid fellows.’ 

‘Governing Monte Carlo must be an overrated 
sport, continued Sir Raymond. ‘Did you ever 
hear of the naval Yankee who threatened to bom- 
bard the Casino ?’ 

‘Never !’ 

‘ He was the captain of a trading ship entrusted 
with twenty thousand francs. Putting in accident- 
ally to Monaco, he thought he would visit the 
gambling-rooms. Allured by the horrible fascina- 
tion he ventured a smallstake. Like all beginners, 
he won coup upon coup, until an upsetting turn of the 
tide. Hecarried the precious notes in his pocket,and, 
his own money exhausted, was tempted to borrow 
from the sacred trust. In a few nightmare hours 
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he found himself a penniless, ruined, and dis- 
honoured man. But the old boy didn’t take long 
to make up his mind. Broad and burly, he pre- 
sented himself to the “ Administration,” and ex- 
plained the awful state of the case. Naturally, 
they refused to refund the money. Then the 
mariner grew terrible in his despair. “Under these 
circumstances, gentlemen,” he said, “ lifeis valueless. 
I shall go back to the boat, and if I don’t receive 
twenty thousand francs within half an hour, shall 
blow out my brains; but before sending in my 
cheques, [I'll have the satisfaction of bombarding 
your confounded Casino. I take my oath to that. 
Good morning !” 

He was soon busy loading, aiming, and 
placing his solitary cannon; but in something 
under twenty minutes the vessel was hailed by a 
trim employé from headquarters. “Captain,” 
said the visitor politely, “your preparations will 
be unnecessary ; you can unload. Here are your 
twenty thousand francs. Bon voyage !””’ 
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TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND 


LIKE nine-tenths of my race, I am_ horribly 
gregarious. I bowed my head and worshipped 
at the Monte Carlo shrine from the first, but the life 
only obtained a firm grip on my vitals at the 
moment when my English friends descended like a 
human avalanche. It is by no means impossible 
nowadays to escape from the poor, but the Anglo- 
Saxon is with us always, and in every quarter of 
the globe. That particular fashionable section who 
arrogantly regard themselves as the table-salt of 
the earth, have recently arrived here in their might 
and majesty. When frost and cyclones were 
wreaking vengeance on our hapless island, they 
clung obstinately to native hills and valleys; but 
now that the bitterness of winter is past, and a 
veiled spring smiles wanly over nipped and ruined 
gardens, the world and his capricious wife have 
packed up their finery and plunged headlong into 
Riviera realities. In theory we applaud travel and 
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far solitude, but practically are never so happy as 
when surrounded by clique and class. 

At this eleventh hour the Mayfair blossoms are 
literally tumbling over one another: lilies and 
roses, dandelions and nettles, helter-skelter in one 
heterogeneous mass. I have gloated over the 
latest gossip from St. James’s Street, the spiciest 
scandal from Pall Mall; and the adztués of the 
gambling saloons, if less startling and_ brilliant, 
have become distinctly more conventional and 
comme tw faut. Hotels and cafés are overflowing, 
and ordinary accommodation is of priceless value. 
A bed is worth its weight—if not in gold, at any 
rate of baser metal—and the rejoicing inhabitants 
are reaping a bountiful harvest from the timely 
capture of the melodious Oof bird. Brides and 
bridegrooms, with the aggressive gloss of new- 
found bliss, are tucked away in every available 
cranny ; for it is douwrgeots and obsolete in the 
extreme, for the freshly married to desire more 
than one day of complete isolation: and in eight- 
and - forty hours Hymen’s up-to-date disciples 
clamour for the feverish fitfulness of Monte Carlo. 
To extract the last piquant drop of honeymoonish 
syrup, three weeks (at least) should be passed in 
this exciting vicinity; and consequently, the 
darling principality, with its crowded loneliness, 
and delicious sophistication, fills an undoubted gap 
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in nineteenth-century requirements. But this set 
of the Society tide is a mere transient impulse, 
and, inconsistently, we hear endless discussions as 
to how to get away: when to go home. In days 
of luxurious travel people think nothing of coming 
out for a fortnight, or even a week, and as the 
glory of sun and sea is calculated to make a 
bald man’s head break into auburn locks, we 
cannot be surprised. The vividness and brilliancy 
of colour, the clear beauty of outline, the fresh 
delight and buoyancy, the sweetness of the 
tingling air, the animal delight in sheer existence, 
prove arich reward for the dust and grime and 
fret of travel. And now we revel in the loveliest 
‘Promise of May,’ in the visible growth of this 
exquisite southern spring, and after thrilling, if 
vitiated, interludes at the gaming-tables, find it 
heavenly to wander through the Prince of Monaco’s 
fairy demesne, and feast the eye on masses of 
azaleas and carnations, roses and cinerarias. The 
mental clouds and cobwebs generated by fog and 
flue, are swept into the limbo, with the warmth 
and gaiety and joy sparkling on all sides. 

But stay! As a mettlesome charger, my pen 
seems to be careering through the intoxicating 
fields of high-falutin. It is wise to keep a reserve 
of poetry in the Gradgrind prose of daily life, but 
foolish to betray so unfashionakle a weakness. By 
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nature and cultivation Monte Carlo possesses 
fathomless wells of romance, but our husbands 
and cousins and brothers provide us with a 
constant antidote. In imagination we may feast 
on moonbeams and honey-dew, but grosser appe- 
tites are perpetually ex évidence. There are two 
questions here that burn with quenchless ardour : 
How to win? What to eat? The problem of 
cuisine is on the carpet from earliest dawn, and it 
is no wonder that our male creatures require 
endless hunts and shoots, and much Homburg 
drenching, to counteract the effect. When unlucky, 
Bill and Sir Raymond lay their smooth heads 
together, and we drown our sorrows in the flowing 
Brut, partaking of the daintiest and most con- 
solatory dinette that can be devised by greed 
and ingenuity. If, on the other hand, we win 
our money, the first impulse is to launch out 
into a still more vecherché commemorative repast. 
Whether we have advanced or retrograded in the 
last half-century it is not for me to say. Of 
modern culture, and the higher education of 
women, I am innocent as a new-born lamb, 
but I do know that, as patrons of the culinary art, 
Englishmen have advanced by leaps and bounds. 
Even in the last thirty years there has been a 
complete revolution. Our parents were—generally 
speaking—simple souls, who took their trips abroad 
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without a gluttonous arrzére-pensée. In that dead 
past the bowing waiter was wont to lay a ‘ bzfteck 
aux pommes’ at the British magnate’s feet, at the 
first rosy glimpse of his shining countenance ; and 
neither paterfamilias nor young hopeful dreamed 
of more elaborate plats. But we have grown 
horribly and wonderfully fastidious, and, bored by 
the topic, I sometimes wish it were practicable to 
live on love and air, like an eighteenth-century 
heroine. 

‘What are we going to do to-day ?’ asks Bill in 
the fresh dilettantism of an exquisite morning. 

‘Run over to Nice and see the yacht-racing,’ 
replies Sir Raymond. ‘We can breakfast at 
London House.’ 

‘So we can,’ reflects Bill, ‘though there is a 
new café in the Avenue de la Gare, where they 
give you the very best Supréme de-——’ 

‘What is the Brztannza’s time allowance?’ I 
interpose, 

‘A minute and a half, isn’t it, Raymond? By 
the way, they’ve got a ripping new liqueur at 
London House.’ 

‘Really!’ exclaims Sir Raymond, with a glisten- 
ing eye. ‘Let us go there by all means,’ 

I cut in with the inconsequent remark that the 
wind will be too light for the Brztannia. 

‘Why are ladies always wild for the Prince to 
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win?’ inquires Sir Raymond; but, before I can 
throw light on this national puzzle, he continues 
eagerly : ‘We must order the @éefner the moment 
we arrive, or may not secure a table.’ 

Bill’s greedy blue eyes dilate with terror at 
this thought. ‘Whatever you do, he adjures 
solemnly, ‘ avoid soles a la cardinale !’ 

‘My dear boy, how thankful I am you re- 
minded me! We've had it twice in one week.’ 

‘Your yachting friend promised to take us 
over the Azsa, I suggest, strolling towards the 
terrace. ‘Are the sails really made of silk, Bill?’ 

‘ Yes—no—I dare say, he replies ; then, turning 
his handsome fair face to the purply grey moun- 
tains, and the cornflower-blue of the Mediterranean, 
murmurs absently, ‘ Mousse de fore gras. 

‘Pointe de culotte braisée, whispers Sir Ray- 
mond interrogatively. 

I put my fingers in my ears, and, shaking out a 
vexed white sunshade, hasten on before. Luckily, 
I meet a woman-friend, and leave the gourmands 
to thresh out gastronomic points. We talk frothily 
about nothing in particular, as we devour each 
other’s chiffons. Having mastered a_ clever 
scheme, I assume fascinating regret, and rejoin 
my lord and master. A beatific silence reigns 
supreme. It is evidently all settled. We loiter 
back, while I mentally plan a corsage blouse atter 
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Mrs. Sheeker Smith, but sufficiently unlike to 
avoid the awful stigma of intentional imitation. 
Dining not wisely but too well has a tremendous 
effect on the revenue, as the Prince of Monaco 
could tell us; and we see the oddest samples of 
post-prandial recklessness in unexpected direc- 
tions. For players, Dutch courage is extremely 
useful, and the most cautious, having achieved a 
laborious nest-egg, are apt to indulge in a real dash 
after dinner, when those voracious monster tables 
swallow up the ‘unearned increment’ in a few 
delirious moments. Taking one consideration with 
another, I am pleased to be leaving this enticing 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, for we are developing the 
most alarming and irrational symptoms. Any 
feeble notion of the value of money has long 
vanished, and it seems simply silly to abstain from 
extravagant purchases when a deal of cards, or one 
twist of the roulette, will pay for the thing three 
times over. There is even a sort of idiotic satisfac- 
tion in acquiring and retaining any solid object, 
and you feel a virtuous elevation at having snatched 
the smallest dzbe/o¢ from the burning. It is shock- 
ingly confusing: half the world convinced they 
have discovered an Eldorado, the rest expatiating 
till your head whirls, on the impossibility of 
winning. But when was there reason in the roast- 
ing of eggs? Monte Carlo is simply the delightful 
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metropolis of fun, folly, and superstition, and it is 
perfectly futile to be scientific or superior. Every- 
one subscribes to private articles of credulity ; but 
meeting a priest on the way to the Salle de Jeu is 
notoriously fatal. At the first symptom of a row, 
the true gambler scents the horrid dévezne, and 
hastily removes his stake. The Englishman with 
the evil eye is also much dreaded. This poor fellow 
ruined himself with an industry worthy of a better 
cause, and the Administration paid his journey 
home a dozen times ; but he invariably reappeared, 
until in despair they drew his gambling fangs by 
arranging for his keep here. Now, like a lost soul, 
he flutters round the tables, taking a keen vicarious 
interest in the proceedings. The Italians point at 
him with the first and second fingers, to render 
innocuous malign influences, for if his glance lights 
on you at the critical moment, you may give your 
stake up for lost. 

On the other hand, to have anything to do with 
a suicide is extraordinarily lucky, and when a 
calamity occurs there is quite a rush to annex the 
least scrap belonging to the defunct. This seems 
ghastly, but it is almost worse to find living 
deformity brings good fortune. A crippled woman 
who walked round the Rooms was half-mobbed by 
a horde of absurd creatures pining for contact with 
her lucky hump; and an ardent gambler never 
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fails on occasion to rub his money on the pink 
part of a virgin’s cheek. There are obvious diffi- 
culties in the way of these recommendations, and 
I satisfy myself with hoary old notions, such as 
finding a horseshoe or tumbling upstairs. Thus, 
having drunk the intoxicating Monte Carlo cup to 
the lees, we veer round, after the fashion of reformed 
rakes, and denounce the fevers and follies of 
gambling. 

‘So demoralising, affirms Bill, shaking his head 
impressively, as he leans from the train to shake 
hands with a dozen friends who have come to see 
us off. ‘Aureole will never settledown again. The 
life is too terribly upsetting.’ 

‘“ Naughty, but nice,” ’ I retort, ‘as the monkey 
said when he kissed the cat. Good-bye, good- 
bye!’ 
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CONSIDER THE LILIES! 


WHO was the aggravating person that declared 
life would be tolerable but for its amusements ? 
Evidently some petrified male with opportunities 
for happiness and jollity largely in excess of his 
capacity. When all that makes existence a joy is 
lavished from the bassinette, human beings become 
difficile at ten, fastidious at fourteen, worn out at 
twenty, and wretched things of liver and lassitude 
at thirty. But what have these reflections to do 
with staying a week in Paris on our homeward 
route? Nothing, save to accentuate the fact that 
women are born digressors ; for I wish to remark 
that Paris, as the crowning point of a wildly excit- 
ing trip to Monte Carlo, is a terrific strain, mental 
and physical. A thousand amusements and occu- 
pations are crowded into that short space, and the 
rush and hurry, the wear and tear, become simply 
desperate. If we possessed seventy senses instead 
of seven, they would all be required to keep pace 
with the demands of this quicksilver city. Parting 
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with the life-giving Riviera, the distant mountains, 
the profusion of flowers—the roses, anemones, 
heliotropes, mimosas, that scent that sun-kissed 
land, was triste; but we have recovered our lost 
treasures as by magic. Paris at this season is a 
revelation of divine spring ; and though the sunlight 
may lose something of its vivid power, we have 
also escaped the increasing drawbacks of dust and 
glare. With their frivolous moods and proverbially 
short memories, the inhabitants have already for- 
gotten the tragic rigours of the past, and in the 
warmest, gayest, freshest fashion, lay themselves 
out to entice the stranger within their gates. 

The day after our arrival I woke to find ‘old 
Sol’ streaming athwart the white lace curtains; 
touching to life huge travel-stained leather dress 
baskets ; dancing disrespectful fandangoes on my 
pillow: and bathing my dishevelled locks in 
Heaven’s own hair dye. 

Roused to action, I sprang out of bed with 
Valenciennes ruffles and rose ribbons quivering 
sympathetically ; and, seated on a French edition 
of a four-poster, gazed reflectively at my toes, and 
counted a thousand tasks to be accomplished. 

From dawn to midnight we ring the changes 
on cafés, theatres, shops ; filling in the chinks with 
picture galleries and nondescript entertainments. 
On fine mornings we hie to the Bois to study 
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Bicyclette in its aboriginal fastnesses ; for, strangely 
enough, Parisiennes led the van as regards this 
delicious amusement! In theafternoon we rejoice 
in the Concours Hippique, where ‘tout Paris’ as- 
sembles, to admire and criticise, and flirter, and 
adore; whle young France in orthodox pink 
gallantly clears the water jump, and proves imita- 
tion to be the sincerest flattery. Then I creep to 
bed at night with a perfect kinetoscope of plays, 
races, ballets, simmering in my weary brain, and 
finally dropping into disturbed slumber am haunted 
by the absurd old doggerel— 
€Mrs. Gill is very ill, 
And nothing will improve her, 


Unless she sees the Tuileries, 
And waddles in the Louvre.’ 


But above and beyond other interests, running 
like a scarlet thread through the overflowing hours, 
looms the real, the serious, the unique object of our 
visit. Does any son of Adam dream of the efforts 
entailed at this period by the renewing of our 
wardrobes? Why the loveliest dresses should look 
hideous and shabby after wintry frosts is one of 
those riddles to which there is no answer ; but, at 
any rate, in days of competition and rivalry, an 
undisturbed spell is necessary to sartorial salvation, 
and, to achieve the requisite degree of smartness, 
one must work like a rising barrister or a shop-girl. 
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The struggle to resist temptation adds to the 
difficulty, and, being usually futile, it is more saga- 
cious to abandon the attempt, which saves trouble, 
and comes to the same in the end. After three 
winters rolled into one, what heaven to lay up for 
one’s self the treasures of the szodzste, and to be clad 
from top to toe in fresh and fascinating confections ! 
To describe a moiety of the fashions, I should re- 
quire about ten columns of a ladies’ journal, and as 
milliners’ jargon is unintelligible to five people out 
of six, it is sufficient to say that the reigning ideas 
combine 1830, Directoire, Empire, Henri Quatre, 
with an imaginative flight into 1900. This mélange 
has the agreeable result of endless variety, and we 
must be hard to please if we do not find perfection 
amid the garnitures, and redingotes, and décolleté 
wonders spread before our covetous eyes. The 
cult of the grandmother still rages, as any Sunday 
in the Bois shows us. Even the carrying of gold 
or porcelain-headed canes has been revived, and 
the darlings go tripping and ogling past, in their 
wide much-befeathered hats, high heels, short 
waists, and flowered skirts, as though this old 
world had rolled itself back for a century, and 
was still labouring in the throes of blood and 
terror 

But successful selection is not the easiest process» 
and I am frequently struck dumb by the mon- 
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strosities that come straight from the fountain-head. 
Is it femininely Pharisaical, I wonder, to say that I 
am gifted with true instincts for the suitable beauti- 
ful, and the beautiful suitable? It is an exploded 
idea that a woman is an empty-headed fool when 
she bestows much time on her finery. To reach 
the highest pinnacle requires bright intelligence, 
subtle observation, prompt decision, and artistic 
feeling. But to arrive, it is first necessary to squash, 
suppress, banish, or dispose of a disturbing better- 
half; and if that tyrant refuses to be squashed, 
suppressed, and banished, there is nothing left but 
prayerful resignation. Bill has long learnt the 
conjugal lesson that pin-money was instituted to be 
spent upon pins, and that the true @égante overflows 
her allowance as certainly as the Nile overflows its 
banks. But with some crude notion of economy 
and restraint, my spouse resolved to accompany me 
to the sacred shrine of chiffons. 

‘Don’t be extravagant, I beg, Aureole,’ he says, 
with an immense affectation of solemnity and 
serious purpose. 

‘Extravagant! I repeat, flushing. ‘Sir Ray- 
mond, am I ever extravagant?’ 

‘Never, never,’ asserts that coward, with prompt 
mendacity. 

‘Those farm buildings,’ continues Bill, ‘cost me 
three thou——’ 
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‘While I have worn this hat for weeks,’ I inter- 
pose with a virtuous air. 

‘Twenty per cent. reduction in rents, he 
grumbles, with an unmollified eye, ‘and I really 
cannot afford : 





‘And the yacht-engines, and guns, and tiresome 
palings,’ I retort, making a spirited sortie into the 
enemy’s camp. 

But we have reached our destination, and my 
escort follow me in silence up a celebrated crimson- 
carpeted staircase. Here I make a last stand. 
‘Thank you so much, I murmur. ‘Good-bye. 
Come back in one—no, in two hours.’ 

‘Rubbish!’ cries Bill stoutly. ‘You can choose 
your what’s-his-names in a few minutes ; besides,’ 
he adds sheepishly, ‘we want to see this woman 
show.’ 

A solitary husband might have been scared, 
snubbed, or frowned away, but the pair back each 
other up, and I am still debating nervously, when 
the folding doors are flung wide, and a magni- 
ficent lady welcomes us effusively. Encouraged by 
gush, my companions ensconce themselves in the 
very heart of the citadel, and I mentally resolve 
that if fools rush in, they must pay like angels, for 
the privilege. Madame declares she has been an- 
ticipating miladi’s visit with the purest rapture ; 
that she has secretly devoted the most successful 
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models to her service; and that it is bliss to dress 
so belle and commie tl faut a cliente. Bill swallows 
the soft sawder like a great gudgeon, smiling in 
foolish triumph at Sir Raymond. We find ourselves 
in the midst of a fearful hubbub. The splendid 
rooms are thronged with smart customers who have 
learned the importance of being earnest; the 
attendants vociferate and explain in shrill, voluble 
accents ; while uniformed messenger boys thread 
their sharp way hither and thither. Exquisite 
materials are thrown recklessly around, while 
vétements and gowns of a thousand rainbow hues 
are piled in careless gleaming heaps. Dress stands, 
like automatic travesties of ourselves, are here, there, 
and everywhere. In one corner stands a gorgeous 
Princesse, who is sent spinning disrespectfully on 
her steel axis, while dummy number two is stripped 
in the twinkling of an eye, and left in blushing 
scarlet, naked but not ashamed. 

The men absorb this entourage open-mouthed, 
and, to my secret gratification, I perceive the 
womanly atmosphere goes to their heads as new 
wine. I try vainly to introduce a modicum of 
sense into the interview, but we drift into an inex- 
tricable tangle. Madame, scenting an easy prey, 
makes the most of her chance. She causes young 
empresses to stroll past at intervals like flashing 
lights, in distracting, extravagant, and wonderful 
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toilettes ; and my satellites, usually hypercritical, 
fall off their balance headlong into the net. 

‘Would miladi be so amiable as to note the Zoud _ 
ensemble of this lovely brocart argenté?’ 

‘A good-looking filly, by Jove!’ mutters Bill 
as a six-foot goddess sweeps through the heavy 
curtains in supercilious silence. 

‘Never mind the filly,’ I admonish. ‘How do 
you find the fantaisie ?’ 

‘Stunning!’ cries Bill. ‘Eh, Raymond ?’ 

‘That blonde is a treasure,’ responds Sir Ray- 
mond in a state of beatitude. 

‘But the dress, the dress!’ I persist crossly. 

‘Have the thing she’s got on, by all means, 
decides Bill. ‘We, we, madam.’ 

Madame hastens to assure him that miladi will 
look vavzssante in so sublime a confection ; also 
would milord, with his exquisite taste, have the 
complaisance to glance at this corsage, this little 
‘empiecement d’acier semé d’anneaux d’alumi- 
nium ?’ 

‘It’s sweetly simple, says my Bill. 

‘And the mi-gala would suit miladi@ merveille. 
Only two thousand francs.’ 

‘What the devil’s a mi-gala?’ inquires Bill 
aside; and, as a svelte witch gives a twist of her 
‘sloping shoulders, adds ecstatically, ‘We, we; 
prenez le mi-gala—two mi-galas,’ 
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I might as well hope to stop a river in flood as 
import method into this midsummer madness; so 
I elect to go with the stream. Sir Raymond, 
proud of his command of the language, points 
with spoony enthusiasm to a willowy young lady 
who floats by in sea-green draperies. ‘C’est la plus 
jolie de tout,’ he exclaims ardently. 

‘Yes, sir, she answers, looking up with a vivid 
blush ; ‘this model is always a favourite.’ 

Sir Raymond collapses, and I am guiltily, 
mischievously delighted. When we escape to the 
safer freedom of the boulevards, I remember with 
glee the rich argosies of spoil to be borne to my 
native land, and think Bill will scarcely venture in 
future to mention the word extravagance. 


CHAPTER “XxXtxX 


RURAL RAPTURES 


‘HOME it is home, be it never so homely,’ as the 
Duke of Marlborough remarked when he returned 
to Blenheim. Yes, and I confess that after the 
changes and chances of a travelling life, it is 
pure joy to drink the beauty and peace of this 
enchanting spot. As I gaze fondly—and properly 
—and exclusively, into Bill’s eyes, and see delicate 
green and heavenly blue reflected in those liquid 
lakes, I take myself to task for ever wishing to 
wander afield. On every side love-making is in 
fullest progress. The universal aroma has pene- 
trated my city-dimmed senses, and even Mayfair 
seems noisy, vulgar, and blatant, in comparison 
with the exquisite ideality of rural existence, 
Reeking from casino and café, with the dust of the 
boulevard clinging to skirt and shoe, I find the Spirit 
of Spring holding high carnival ; and passion being 
a malady more infectious than influenza, May at 
Mount Somerfield is one perpetual hymn to the 
little great god. Ina hasty transit through London 
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plovers’ eggs and paint, private views and claret- 
cup, whispered of seasonable philanderings ; but it 
was only at Mount Somerfield that the full depth 
and meaning reached me. We are children of the 
age, and the slime of the serpent is over us; yet I 
defy the most worldly to walk in this paradise, 
without sweet reviving throbs of that love of nature 
implanted in every breast, but buried too often by 
the cinders of dusty humanity. And then the 
country proves the perfectly superficial character 
of modern progress. A few hours in a rushing 
express, and we reach the core and heart of Merrie 
England, the haunt of bird and beast, with in- 
stincts and habits untouched and unaffected by 
scientific discovery or mechanical appliances. In 
these woods and glades nightingales and thrushes 
sing as melodiously, cuckoos are as jaunty and as 
selfish, and larks rejoice in their freedom as ecsta- 
tically, as in the primitive days of ‘good Queen 
Bess. Locomotives may intersect the land, and 
the jerry-building fiend be a thorn in the flesh ; but 
one peep into hedgerow, stream, and copse, and we 
find furred and feathered denizens, joyous and un- 
restrained as in remote barbaric ages. And then 
the weather is of heavenly radiance, for though 
great minds rise superior to atmospheric condi- 
tions, my impressionable Ego is ever ready to leap 
in unison with sunlight and warmth. I am even 
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faithless to the almost brutally distinct outlines of 
Riviera landscape, and adore the mysterious middle 
distance, the hazy home vistas beloved of artists: 
and have been converted to the belief that a green 
English hillside and two quicksilver babies, are 
more esthetically satisfying than the glories of the 
entire Mediterranean. 

Need I say that Bill is rapturously happy, 
plunged headlong into the thousand occupations 
of a genuine lord of the soil? When Stéphanie 
was cross-questioned at a foreign hotel as to her 
master’s status, she answered, with an expressive 
shrug of her lean shoulders, ‘Il est gentry’; and 
now my stalwart Gentry reminds me _ every 
moment of a busy fish flung into the opportunely 
reviving waters of his native element. But ‘fozzt 
de roses sans épines, and, as our conjugal 2éte-d-téte 
had not been crowned with complete success on 
previous occasions, my husband is troubled with 
fears lest I should suffer the sharp pangs of bore- 
dom: proving that our nearest and dearest are. 
incapable of following the swifter convolutions of 
mood. 

‘I’m afraid after Monte Carlo you'll find home 
rather dull,’ he ventures dubiously. ‘Come and 
try for a salmon.’ 

‘Not for worlds, I cry. ‘Let me poetise in 
peace. No horrors for one little day. I want to 
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sit and live, dear. You know!—listen to the 
flowers, talk to the clouds, and watch the 
breezes.’ 

My puzzled one stares, 

‘What rot !’ he says vulgarly. 

‘A blackbird inan agony! Hark! Oh! what 
a cruel world it is. Drive the ferocious beast from 
its prey. Quick, Bill, quick!’ 

‘It’s only poor stable pussy,’ he explains, 
obeying my behest ; and with zephyrs fanning my 
brow, I return to the contemplation of this new old 
Eden. 

‘Why can’t we always stay and be Arcadian, 
and pure, and unsophisticated ?’ I suggest. 

‘I want nothing better,’ he asserts with a laugh, 
‘but it wouldn’t suit you—long.’ 

‘Not suit me!’ I echo, offended. ‘Don’t you 
see I am penetrated to the marrow with these 
solitudes—the rising sap, the general jubilee ?’ 

‘Are you feverish ?’ he asks anxiously ; then 
with electric hope: ‘ All right; let’s stay here all 
the summer and not go to town.’ 

‘How inconsiderate of you, Bill! When you 
know I loathe planny, practical people! Dear old 
boy! Talk nice nonsense, and put that horrid 
rod away !’ 

Bill deposits his creel with the look in his eyes 
of a dog called simultaneously by two people to 
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whom he owes allegiance. He wishes to please 
me, but the salmon are ripe for the catching. For 
a moment he hesitates, and then I find him 
stretched at my side on the sweet short grass. To 
be a more powerful magnet than sport is the 
crowning triumph of womanly fascination, and a 
conquering thrill shoots deliciously through my 
veins. 

‘Last night I was positively kept awake by 
nightingales, I say with a rewarding squeeze. ‘I 
heard the jug-jug in my dreams.’ 

‘Couldn't sleep! Poor little woman! Try 
sulphonal.’ 

‘You are big with bathos, my Bill! but you 
mean Philomel! Ah! is it not enchanting ?’ 

‘ Awfully nice.’ 

‘Monte Carlo—Paris—London—mere weari- 
ness to the flesh.’ 

‘Well, you enjoyed them jolly well,’ he says, 
opening his eyes; ‘in fact, went off your head 
about the gambling.’ 

‘Gambling!’ I retort in reproachful disgust. 
‘The vulgarest thing! I realise now that I was 
yearning to pick cowslips the whole time.’ 

My lord breaks into a Philistine guffaw. 

‘That’s a good one,’ he chuckles. ‘ How about 
the evening when Raymond and I kicked our 
heels till half-past nine without dinner, because 
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nothing would induce you to leave the ¢rente-et- 
guarante table?’ 

‘Working out my system,’ I reply loftily. 
‘ Pleasure must give way to business.’ 

Bill squashed, relapses into serene silence. 
We are seated under an enormous elm tree, and 
I lean my fair head against the bole, and gaze 
through the flickering branches to the baby- 
cloud curtains drawn around the immense blue 
cradle. I feel like a heroine in the Yellow Book, 
playing cup-and-ball with the eternal verities. A 
pale green straw hat, with five perpendicular bows 
of shot chzné, lies at my feet, for I have observed 
heroines’ hats are more often in that position than 
on their heads. 

‘How you can compare dingy olive trees with 
the tender green of these young maples, I cannot 
conceive,’ I murmur dreamily. 

‘T didn’t, dear. Never thought of such a thing,’ 
replies Bill, whittling a stick. 

The shadows dance gaily, making quaint pat- 
terns—lovely patches, on my accordion-pleated 
blouse ; a tiny field-mouse peeps at us with bright, 
scared eyes, and the birds sing out their souls, mad 
with the joze de vivre. 

‘Darling, I say, waving my lily-white hand ° 
impressively, ‘when we arrived here what appealea 
to you most ?’ 
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‘Appealed?’ he repeats inquiringly. ‘Well, 
I wanted to settle about that timber, and was 
longing to see the new foal.’ 

‘Not prosaic, matter-of-fact things,’ I cry vexed. 
‘I mean what gave you the purest rapture ?’ 

‘Rapture ?’ he laughs, rubbing his chin. ‘ Bosh! 
rapture, though it was jolly getting back to coal 
fires. Then, with a flash of revealing truth: ‘But 
breakfast-bacon was the best; their blessed coffee 
and cressons are not up to much in the morning.’ 

Too scornful for articulate speech, I turn a pink 
cambric back, and, judging discretion the better 
part of chatter, he subsides. 

But this green world is too beautiful for long 
displeasure, and we are soon wandering happily 
through the glorious grounds and gardens which 
generations of Bills have brought to uttermost per- 
fection. The languorous hours pass slowly—gently. 
We read and laze, we potter and play, until two 
delicious days join the majority. The neighbour- 
ing magnates are in town, and the smaller fry— 
the undiluted country cousin—mercifully unaware 
of our return. And thus Bill slakes an old-fashioned 
thirst for being alone with his wife, and goes and 
comes with content shining as an oriflamme from 
his fair and noble brow. 

But husbands, at the best, are puzzling and un- 
satisfactory, and I find it impossible to teach my 
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lawful owner the timeous and appropriate moods 
for amorous dallying, and the still more urgent 
necessity for abstention. When J happen to be in 
the finest disposition for Cupid’s feast, he is certain 
to discourse on the merits of a new drain-pipe, or 
the fattingest fodder for obese cattle; and the 
fondest feelings shrivel under the douche. On the 
other hand, if wrestling with up-to-date nervous 
irritation, he selects that least psychological of 
moments to reiterate by word and deed his undying 
adoration. For two separate individualities to reach 
a given spoony point at an identical instant is ex- 
pecting too much from the law of chances. Cannot 
a Mallock or a Zangwill, in these progressive days, 
invent an instrument—some moral cyanometer or 
cyclometer—by which we could be set to the re- 
quired pitch at simultaneous hours? 

Under the strain of some such conflicting 
current, I remark angrily, ‘ After all, it won't do 
to let cobwebs get into our brains.’ 

‘I beg your pardon! Cobwebs?’ 

‘Better wear out than rust out, and I 
think : 

‘You said you couldn’t think, you could only 
feel ‘ 

‘ That was ages ago,’ 

‘Yesterday morning.’ 

‘Yesterday? Really! But yesterday has 
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vanished as completely as this day a hundred 
years. The sun won’t stand still to please you, my 
Joshua.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Battersea is a fresh development, and mzght 
afford a thrill. We must live every precious 
moment of our lives, sweetheart, so kiss me.’ 

‘ Darling—yes—and——’ 

‘And we will wire to Grosvenor Street.’ 


CHAPTER “Xxx 


FAIR WITHOUT VANITY 


ALL experience, wandering, and vicissitude bring 
me back to the conclusion that there is nothing to 
be compared to London in the swing of its June 
joy ; though, with the sophistry of Alice zn Wonder- 
land, 1 do not venture to assert that there is 
nothing better. At any rate, for a few fleeting 
weeks, for good or evil, we are settled in my lord’s 
lumbering mansion: a lofty, roomy, quiet backed 
family vault, which, under the spell of electric and 
esthetic magicians, has renewed its youth in the 
loveliness of vital modernity. With the complete 
fulness of meaning, the high-water mark of pleasure 
is only to be achieved within a three-mile radius 
of Hyde Park, and beyond those barriers people 
seem to crawl and exist rather than to live ; which 
sapient observation simply means that I have been 
taking giddy headers into the vortex, drinking 
greedily of the cup of dissipation, and ringing the 
changes on opera, theatre, concert, and ball. After 
a yawning gap it is positively delicious to regather 
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lost dramatic threads; to absorb the latest on adit 
as to tenor and soprano, while the new boudoir 
startle, and the old cou/isse scandal, acquire fresh 
and vivid interest. 

And in this season of grace we dine, and drive, 
and dance to death: nor must I omit the indige- 
nous delight of preening gay Parisian wing and 
tail feathers in the warmth and sunshine of glow- 
ing fashion. Even at the dullest Drawing Room 
the wind is tempered to the décolletée lamb by the 
bliss of exquisite raiment. In addition to the 
supreme moment, when, dreamlike, we do homage 
to an automatic row of bowing Royalties, there is 
at least two hours for appreciation, envy, cool 
comparison, and incisive criticism. Heralded—not 
to say hustled—from one magnificent saloon to 
another, seated in the intervals in palpitating semi- 
circles, we silently gaze and admire, detract, and 
absorb. The massed beauty and brilliancy, the 
perfume from innumerable bouquets, the con- 
spicuous absence of the coarser sex, and the 
gorgeous setting of the picture, combine to render 
the occasion the apotheosis of womanly supremacy. 
Whether we belong to dukes or tallow chandlers, 
cotton lords or belted earls, we thrill at that 
juncture with the pride of our seven changes of 
raiment, and ten talents of gold. 

One gleam of jewels makes the whole world 
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kin, and on the fateful Court morning, bending 
a loyal knee, in the characteristic insignia of 
plumes and lappets, I blessed the memory of 
Bill’s  great-great-grandmother, an_ illustrious 
danseuse afflicted with an insatiable appetite for 
rubies. Successfully pirouetting herself into a 
coronet, an entire demesne had been trans- 
formed into blood-red stones, and laid at her 
twinkling toes. And now—Anno Domini—it 
is my ghostly privilege to raise the gems from 
their white satin graves, and exhibit them to an 
admiring world. 

But although we contrive to wrest secret satis- 
faction from solemn duty, it is an intense relief to 
turn our attention to less exalted amusements. 
In the worst London season a woman’s stock of 
strength is tried to the uttermost ; but since the 
great god Bike has loomed on the horizon a cast- 
iron constitution, with perfect health and energy, 
is positively essential. In the lovely woods and 
glades of the Bois de Boulogne, I watched this 
strange development with profound interest. Our 
Parisienne sisters, grateful to the machine which 
had taught them the use of limbs and lungs, have 
long since bowed down and worshipped. A 
French #égante spends her existence in wringing 
reluctant loveliness from flimsiest materials. Is it 
Taine who declared that if his compatrzotes pos- 
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sessed half the natural charms of their English 
sisters they would be a perfect terror, as mankind 
would find them absolutely irresistible? Neverthe- 
less ‘ cout Paris’ seems callous to the tragic fact that, 
so far as they are concerned, the amusement is uni- 
versally unbecoming. From early Nou-Nou days 
the foreign child is instructed in the art of captiva- 
tion—of feminine repose and charm—and Nature 
and tradition are alike outraged by this fervid fever 
of wheeling. Bicyclette (as she is rode) in the Bois, 
is the bloodless revolution of the nineteenth century. 
That an athletic fashion should have been set on 
the other side of the silver streak is the queerest 
teaching of one’s grandmother : the absurdest cart 
before the horse : and yet the delicate creatures who 
faint at a cricket-ball, and shiver at the sternness 
of tailor-made garments, have thus chosen to be 
audaciously eccentric. The majority, desperately 
wonderfully rational, were excited, hot, exhilarated, 
even jolly, but not one pretty or attractive, except, 
perhaps, a little English ‘ meess,’ who flashed by 
with the perfect ease of age and nation. Shall I 
ever forget a charmer with marmalade-coloured 
hair, a crimson face, and red velvet tights tight 
tights of a frankly progressive nature. I quitted 
Paris vowing that neither principalities nor powers 
should induce me to venture on the broad path 
that leads to disillusion, and on our homeward 
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way expressed these sentiments in vigorous 
fashion. 

‘It is positively disgusting!’ 

‘Beastly!’ replied Bill, with the nervous force 
of the Philistine. 

‘Three shades in her purple silk stockings,’ I 
continue meditatively. 

‘And when the four fell over the poodle in a 
crumpled heap—Great Dagon !’ 

‘Nothing shall induce me to risk such a 
catastrophe.’ 

‘Thank Heaven! I hear they’re hard at it in 
London.’ 

‘The more reason to show frm disapproval.’ 

‘Noblesse oblige, eh, little woman?’ remarks 
Bill, with beams of approval; ‘though mother was 
afraid that ; 

But mother’s fears are cut short by timely stop- 
page, and in the hurry of arrival the topic is aban- 
doned. 

My disposition happily renders me open to con- 
viction, and I had not been twenty-four hours in 
Grosvenor Street, ere prejudice began to ooze from 
finger-tips, and prim intention flutter her sober 
wings. Lily Crépe de Chine arrived full of ecstatic 
accounts of moonlight rides, bicycle suppers, and 
inspired sabbatical invasions of the City. 

‘Yes, dear,’ I allow dubiously, ‘I did take some 
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lessons in the autumn certainly, but don’t think I 
shall ride in London.’ 

‘Not ride!’ she screamed dramatically. ‘ Poor 
darling! Iseeit! Iseeit coming on! You are 
going to be a Frump!’ 

‘ Bill doesn’t like me ——’ 

‘Bill! Bill! You make me sick with your 
Bill. Out of all the fun? Wretched pariah!’ 

‘We—he—thinks it fast—not quite : 

‘Is it fast to run down stairs? Is it proper to 
blow your nose? Ah me! So terribly much 
married !’ 

‘T am not more married than I wish to be,’ | 
retort crossly. 

‘These great natural obstructives!’ she pro- 
ceeds unheeding. ‘I should like to found a com- 
pulsory home for superfluous husbands.’ 

‘No—yes—but, Lily—bicycling is a little— 
isn’t it? Well—not quite Vere de Vere,’ 

‘Think of the delicious solitudes @ deux. Flirta- 
tion face to face with Nature. My dear, the thing 
has an zmmense future.’ , 

‘A year or two ago we scorned the “cads on 
castors”! 

‘How many times has the world gone round 
the sun since then ?’ 

‘But it’s so undignified. Fancy a Grande 
Dame topsy-turvy in broad daylight! If the 
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Radicals catch the Peerage standing on its head, 
they'll abolish us as sure as a gun.’ 

‘Remember how airily you escape from the 
madding spectator.’ 

‘But supposing the obstructives—the husbands 
—follow our initiative. A little deep dell is a 
dangerous thing.’ 

But, whatever my arguments, they were fiercely 
overruled, and -in the flowing tide of Lily’s enthu- 
siasm I was swept off mental and moral feet. 

The next morning, to my own surprise, I found 
myself in the heart of beautiful Battersea, wrestling 
with an active though turbulent hireling. Who 
was the brilliant latter-day Columbus, I wonder, 
that discovered this remote spot? I had been 
presumably aware of its existence, just as I know 
that Santa Fé de Bogota and the Bight of Benin 
are somewhere on the earth’s surface, but I had no 
clearer notion of the locality. And now this lazy, 
sweet, pretty environ, roused from suburban sleep, 
awakes to find itself the famous nursery of fashion- 
able cycledom. My prudish objections melted to 
thin air, and the situation seemed naturally rational, 
and rationally natural. I found dozens and scores 
of both sexes in every stage of proficiency or help- 
lessness. Duchesses with their satellites flitting by 
as though on wings; fiancées; groups of two and 
three, laughing, chatting, chaffing ; while I realised 
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it was as simple to sit virtuously ona horse of steel 
as on one of flesh and blood. Unimpeachable 
smart ladies pedalled decorously round, in the 
august majesty of flowing skirts, just as if in the 
course of a chequered career they had never known 
anything but wheels within wheels. Once in 
motion, I was far too occupied preserving my 
balance to glance to right or left, so Battersea in 
the fairy beauty of its summer dress was lost on 
me. The New Mania was biting into my soul. 
Why, oh why, did we not use this subtle mode of 
progression years and years ago? Was it not life 
—life in the freshest form of gaiety and exhilara- 
tion? <A dignitary of the Church, an aristocratic 
grandmother, a howling snob, and a mighty limb 
of the law pass in rapid succession, severally smiling 
at me as a man and a brother. 

Emboldened by Lily and her knickerbockered 
friends, I was striking out freely, when my spirits 
received a sudden check. Seated under the trees, 
I spied Bill surveying the scene with amused, 
scornful eyes. To root a prejudice from this dear 
fellow’s mind requires two men and a boy, and I 
had planned the gentlest, most diplomatic method 
of breaking the news of defection. A flush of 
mingled exercise and shame flooded my face. To 
stop or turn was a physical impossibility, and, the 
centre of a glittering throng, I cycled to my doom. 
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A dowager, having rolled down in her barouche, 
was buttonholing my husband, and I heard him 
exclaim braggingly : 

‘Nothing would induce her! My wife objects 
to this style of amusement—wouldn’t be seen on 
one of the things for the world.’ 

‘Then Lady Somerfield shows her decency, 
cried the old dame hotly. ‘What’s society coming 


’ 


to? As to modesty and self-respect 





It was at this excruciating moment that I was 
forced to take the bull by the horns. Unfortu- 
nately, I had not mastered the fine art of descent, 
and, in some inexplicable manner, made a false 
plunge, lurched forward, and shot wildly into an 
inoffensive masher. The next instant, with a fear- 
some rending of gathers and crash of metal, we 
were sprawling entangled at my lord and master’s 
patent-leather feet. 
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For those unfortunates who from one cause of 
another are unable to enjoy the wonderful, exciting, 
kaleidoscopic weeks arrogantly entitled the season, 
I feel a sympathetic sorrow: I mean the season 
par excellence, to the total ignoring of Dame Nature’s 
divisions of time. Autocratic society has written 
that for a mad spell everyone should crowd into a 
particular quarter of our monster metropolis, and 
with furious energy give themselves up to the fine 
fevers of fashion. Perpetual going out is surely an 
acquired taste. The tyro, the provincial, and the 
untrained, prefer their species in homceopathic 
doses, and would turn appalled at the thick of the 
Mayfair mélée; and latterly I have been almost 
swept off my feet in the wild swirl of fun. We 
have revelled in breakfasts at unholy Battersea 
hours, lengthy dinners, exciting operas, coaching, 
racing, dancing—every excitement flavoured by 
the piquant salt of flirtation. I inspect my friends 
curiously, wondering whether pallor and nervous 
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exhaustion are tracing their spectral hieroglyphics 
on my own lilies and roses, To say we cannot 
eat our cake and have it is an exploded fallacy, for 
I easily perform the feat; and if a man or woman 
be sufficiently smart, they may devour cake all the 
week, and on Saturday night find as much and to 
spare in their enervated grasp. The appetite for 
pleasure grows by what it feeds on, and though 
poets, artists, writers, scientists, may regard the 
butterfly-life as a hollow mockery, I lay the flatter- 
ing unction to my soul that society’s grapes are 
sour ; and, given youth, health, and animal spirits, 
these superior persons would be the last to thrust 
the proffered cup from their lips. And then, in 
dull old days, they told us we could only be young 
once; now, with properly directed energies, we 
may remain skittish to the end of our tether. For 
unsophisticated, cappy, and hairless mid-life, we 
must paradoxically hie to rural fastnesses and 
remote vegetating haunts, where the dread monster 
of time lies in wait for the simple early-to-bed 
matron—obsolete and frankly withered—with her 
fatal width of person, and unashamed expenditure 
in bonnets and bugles. To return, I have crushed 
into a fortnight that which would have granted 
more rational mortals three months’ distraction. 
No matter ; it is better to be the stream, keeping 
itself fresh and wholesome by ceaselessly dashing 
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and boiling against the rocks, than the slimy 
puddle, unruffled by a breath, and sinking gradually 
into the black mud of dreary stagnation. 

Balls, balls, balls—thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa. Such a battling of the clans! Such a 
clutching of one another’s nights! Such a frantic 
effervescence in securing tolerably free dates! My 
neighbour Mrs. Brazenham advertised her dance, 
and ruthlessly seized on a smaller person’s day, 
whereat that smaller person wept tears of hot 
chagrin. Then, lo and behold! a grande dame 
pounced on the selfsame evening, and the biter bit 
only refrained from tearing her hair because it had 
cost three pounds ten at the Stores. Finally, in a 
lurid flash, a yet heavier swell, with a laugh of 
omniscience, appropriated the occasion, just as a big 
dog walks off with a bone while smaller ones are 
snarling over it. 

Bill and I are invited to every lighted candle 
by the mere force of circumstance. It is heavenly 
to feel that in simply appearing at dance or drum 
we confer a favour rather than accept one; and 
thus in the rosy track of Hymen I rejoice in good 
looks, and good fame, and good fortune. When the 
harmless necessary maiden is held in such light 
esteem, is it wonderful that the sweet beings are 
sometimes indecently eager to storm the matri- 
monial citadel? The moment that Rubicon is 
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crossed a girl begins to put on airs, feeling pity and 
contempt for those who have not succeeded in 
climbing ‘ out of the nowhere into the here’ ; while 
a fashionable married woman regards even the 
prettiest of her single sisters as the problematical 
microbe of an elderly spin. It is a case of the 
sheep and the goats; though we were all goats 
once, wandering wistfully on virginal heights, until 
the holy estate transformed a neglected goat into 
a beautiful sleek white sheep. So I consider it 
highly virtuous to have assisted my mother-in- 
law in her Y.P., or young persons’ ball.  Bill’s 
débutante sister was formally presented at an early 
Drawing Room, and I rashly attempted the 
galvanising of deadly parental functions. By what 
subtle mental process the Dowager came to the 
conclusion that a little sparkling new wine would 
be of advantage in the old bottles, I cannot imagine, 
for she has disliked me ever since, thief-like, I 
ensnared her darling boy; nevertheless, | was not 
surprised to find myself the object of certain 
elephantine, if inconsistent, overtures. Bill sug- 
gested that, as young chaperons were the rage, it 
would be more sensible if the girl went into the 
world under my wing; but at the bare idea the 
maternal front almost stood on end. 

‘ Aureole is totally unfit to look after a young 
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and innocent 
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‘What, mother!’ shouted my champion, angry 
flashes lighting up the blue heaven of his eyes. 
‘ Aureole un ——’. 

‘Tut, tut,’ interposed Lady Somerfield testily ; 
‘I mean the licence, the free manners of the age, are 
alarming. Your wife is too youthful and attractive’ 
(she makes this concession as though she were 
swallowing a capsule), ‘too pretty to be a suitable 
guardian. Mary requires a rock of steadiness and 
sense, in these days of wild new women, and dis- 
graceful old men.’ 


Lady Somerfield was fortunate in securing a 
tolerably clear night, and it was tacitly decided 
that my métzer was to entice the wary cuckoo, and 
decoy the gorgeous bird of paradise. 

‘Must you invite a the neighbouring mag- 
nates?’ I inquire despairingly. ‘If there is one 
thing more crushing than another it is a county 
swamp. Will men be persuaded to beard such an 
agglomeration of indigestible virtue ?’ 

‘I fail to understand,’ bristled Lady Somer- 
field, the impressive black satin bosom swelling 
visibly. 

‘May I not strike out some of these names? 
Lady Chalkstone takes up as much room as three 
ordinary women,’ 

‘Ina Chalkstone was my bridesmaid, she 
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answers sepulchrally. ‘An admirable wife and 
mother.’ 

‘I was certain of it, I cry. ‘You have 
dozens of admirable wives and mothers on this 
list.” 

‘Thank God it is so!’ she retorts proudly. 

‘But a pity their excellences get into their toes. 
Elderly ladies are surely out of place at balls.’ 

‘ Of the highest rank and character,’ she asserts, 
frowning. 

‘And gawky daughters yearning to be admir- 
able like their mothers. Nomatter. I'll get Lily 
Crépe de Chine to beat up the men. She might 
give a dinner, and come on with a large party.’ 

‘Horrid painted creature! What does the 
woman do with her unfortunate little husband? 
That’s what I want to know.’ 

‘He’s popularly understood to be collecting 
beetles.’ 

‘Wretch!’ laughed pretty Mary. ‘Let’s send 
him a tributary cockroach. I don’t wonder his 
wife goes in the opposite direction.’ 

‘No flippant immorality, I beg, frowned the 
Dowager: ‘and I forbid you to speak to Lady 
Crépe de Chine.’ 

‘But she’s coming to our party.’ 

‘Good heavens, child! you don’t fancy every- 
one who comes to a party is fit to be spoken to? 
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The greatest reprobates are often the greatest 
favourites in London society.’ 

‘How am I to know them, mother ?’ 

‘By the mark of the beast,’ I interpose angrily. 
‘At any rate, if Lily condescends to put in an 
appearance, the men will follow like sheep, and 
wheresoever the carcass is, there will the dowagers 
be gathered together.’ 

If ever there was an unmanageable hodge- 
podge, it was my mother-in-law’s ball. Fired by 
family zeal, I enlisted the smartest married ele- 
ment; and Bill and Sir Raymond literally dug the 
men out of their fastnesses at White’s, and the 
Bachelors’. Arriving early, I found voluminous 
mamas of antique patterns ranged round the walls 
on seats six inches in width. The withered necks 
and shoulders blazed with diamonds, and the poor 
wrinkled faces nodded in hungry weariness ; while 
before them stood patches of lank, melancholy 
wallflowers, for whose sake the old heroines en- 
dured nightly martyrdom. Standing-out girls 
must always experience the cruellest sense of 
humiliation and ignominy, and, short and decisive 
as was my maiden career, I never donned a ball- 
gown, without a ‘this-little-pig-went-to-market’ 
sensation. 

Between twelve and one swarms of men ap- 
peared, up to anything (except dancing) from 
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pitch-and-toss to manslaughter. Sirens dressed to 
the last point of exquisite perfection followed 
rapidly. Lily, in white satin and silver, came on 
from the opera, her gown, of the ‘commence trop 
tard’ order, creating a sensation on dowdy oppo- 
sition benches. 

‘Well, here we are, dear,’ she said, peeping 
with cautious scorn into the seething mass of 
humanity. ‘But it was cruel of you to entrap us. 
Honour among thieves. I haven’t seen such heat 
and crowd for years.’ 

Feeling discretion was the better part of 
asphyxiation, I led the way to an undiscovered 
boudoir. Sitting-out room is even more important 
than dancing-space ; for our curled darlings (by 
the way they are clean-shaven, close - cropped 
darlings now) decline to embark on the light 
fantastic, except under ideally favouring circum- 
stances. If they cannot find rest for the sole of 
their pumps they incontinently quit ; and the fatal 
want of secluded nooks has saved many a wavering 
bachelorhood, and staved off numbers of exciting 
declarations. 

With immense difficulty I appeased Lily and 
her allies. We opened windows, invaded sanc- 
tuaries, clung together like a cluster of bees, and 
tried not to turn up our noses at the sweet cham- 


pagne. But it was an uphill game, and I was 
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wondering if I had saved a ghastly failure, when 
Lady Somerfield bore down on me full sail. 

‘Your horrid married women are worse than 
useless,’ she cried in a stage whisper. ‘The crea- 
tures ought to be tucked up in honest beds, but 
they’ve done nothing but attract and absorb my 
partis; while Mary has been dancing the whole 
night with a frightful series of detrimentals. 
Where’s Somerfield? If he’d one spark of 
fraternal feeling he’d never allow it.’ 

I have a nightmare recollection of soothing her 
agitation ; but, like Rachael mourning, she would 
not be comforted, and I mentally recorded a vow 
that, as long as memory held a seat in this dis- 
tracted globe, I would never again be shuttlecock 
‘twixt antagonistic and conflicting camps. 
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JARRING STRINGS 


Ir Ascot did not happen to be the maddest, 
merriest week of all the glad new year, I should 
think a shadow of sadness hovered over those 
mighty stands and gleaming parterres, simply 
because the enthralling, brilliant race-meeting is 
the beginning of the end. We are on the crest of 
the season wave, the summit of the society moun- 
tain, and though in the weeks that follow we fling 
ourselves with renewed fervour and impetuosity 
into the vortex, we know we are rushing down the 
gay and giddy slope that leads to Scotland, 
Homburg, and general scatteration and disintegra- 
tion. But the spirit of the era teaches us never to 
look forward or anticipate, but merely take the 
goods the gods provide, enjoy the moment and 
the hour, and yield to every thrill and emotion of 
which nervous organisations are capable. 

In some such frame of material philosophy we 
took up our abode in the sweetest absurdity of a 
house not far from the racecourse, and I deter- 
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mined to lay up a store of happy souvenirs for 
years of inevitable age. We had two or three 
invitations, but I persuaded Bill, against the grain, 
to give way to Lily Crépe de Chine’s clamorous 
effusiveness. I need not say we were in no danger 
of being dull; but in a parson’s week I learned the 
lesson that a husband—like an aloe blossoming 
once in a century—may possibly be right, and long 
before we returned to Grosvenor Street bitterly 
repented my choice of a hostess. | 

The way in which we were packed into that 
ridiculous dwelling was a veritable Chinese puzzle, 
for, though a fair-sized residence, it gave itself the 
airs of a romantic cottage, and in tortuous passages 
and queerest alcoves, we played the fascinating 
game of rustic simplicity. Bill and I were allotted 
dogholes at which the valets of Mount Somerfield 
would have turned up their noses; but craning a 
golden head from a tiny refractory window, I raptur- 
ously inhaled the summer sweetness ; welcomed the 
consoling roses and honeysuckle peeping round 
the sashes ; while poetical perfumes from countless 
blossoms filled my weary London lungs. In good 
sooth Ascot is a merciful pause in the heart of the 
panting season; a boon and a blessing to over- 
wrought women ; a snatching of constitutions and 
nerves from utter and complete collapse. Over 
and above, it fills a tremendous hiatus, and, to use 
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a prosaic simile, is the social poultice that brings a 
thousand incipient affairs to an honest head. The 
coy admirer who has been giddily danced, and 
dined, and biked, into semi-matrimonial meanings, 
succumbs altogether to the charm of days over- 
flowing with cream crépon, rural raptures, Perrier- 
Jouet, and Paddock philanderings. But even rest 
is comparative, and the fatigue of perpetual racing, 
though different in essence, is nearly as trying as 
more conventional London. After four days I 
almost hated those skies of brass, the cruel lips 
and eyes, the rampant avarice, the tumultuous 
episodes of the road. And yet though Ascot 
involves immense physical exertion, it is the 
emotional strain inseparable from the meeting, 
that completely takes it out of people. Think of 
the passion and pain, the panther-like jealousy, 
the lounging and love-making, underlying that 
gorgeous surface ; to say nothing of a scorching 
clothes competition. Dress! dress! dress! from 
dawn to dusk, until I fairly sympathise with the 
suicide who departed this life, leaving the laconic 
message, ‘ Tired of buttoning and unbuttoning.’ 
But though we grumble, the coup aed of the 
Royal Enclosure is extraordinary, and, climbing 
to the highest point of that absurdly inadequate 
stand, and gazing on the variegated scene below, 
I felt that an up-to-date Tempter wishing to 
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exhibit comprehensively the glories of the universe, 
would select this particular spot for his seductive 
machinations. Every gay and delicate and lovely 
tint, that artistic woman can conceive was passing 
before me in billowy, kaleidoscopic waves : herb- 
aceous borders heaped on wondrous hats, shim- 
mering diaphanous robes, lacy snares, gorgeous 
magnificences, in a never-ceasing panorama. 
Brides, beauties, débutantes, dowagers, unrolled 
themselves in a moving mass of light, and life, and 
colour. To see the men immaculately groomed, with 
shining morning faces, tall hats, and frock-coats, 
no one could believe they were the depraved 
creatures depicted in modern fiction and ancient 
history. Those innocent Enclosure manners, and 
calm, faint attentions, cover, doubtless, a multitude 
of sins; but in the hurry of business they were 
reckoned as convenient implements for coach 
climbings, escortings to and fro, and diverting of 
feminine streams from the prosy channels of 
chaperonage. 

I have always regarded a voucher for the Royal 
Enclosure as a necessity of existence, like boots, 
or potatoes, or violet powder; but this year we 
were considerably disillusioned. Lily is not 
attached: to her sex em bloc, and forced her way 
crossly to the entrance. ‘What have we done to 
this Master of Buckhounds,’ she demanded, waving 
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an emerald sunshade emphatically, ‘that he should 
play the traitor like this? Laughing at us in his 
green coat-sleeve, is he? Heavens, what a mob! 
Come, Aureole! It is far more distinguished 
among the whelks, and cocoa-nut shies, and 
gipsies. Let us sit on the coach, and leave this 
plebeian enclosure to martyred Royalty, and their 
grovelling tradesmen.’ 

But Lily is a chameleon, and her sentiments 
underwent an extraordinary amelioration after 
luncheon: for we are wretched slaves to the flesh, 
despite souls, and culture, and blue blood. Be- 
neath the gently waving punkah of White’s tent, 
with two or three hungry but assiduous men, we did 
splendid justice to the mayonnaise and macédoine, 
the cotelettes and the cailles. Regaining light and 
equilibrium, we adjourned to a shady corner, and 
sipped our coffee in a garden planted with Christ- 
mas trees, and hay, tent pegs, and pelargoniums, 
and at that satisfying moment felt assured that 
this teeming world was the gayest and pleasantest 
in the whole solar system. 

But as regards Lily I was unlucky, first com- 
mitting the deadly sin of achieving more successful 
toilettes. There was no human doubt that my 
Oriental chiné, hot from Doucet, with its fascinat- 
ing Alencon frills, and diamond-clasped waistband, 
had probed deeper depths of beauty-simplicity, 
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than her green foulard and black embroidered 
chiffon. I noted the devouring eye, and felt 
with a guilty thrill I was trespassing on holy 
ground. 

‘A lovely frock!’ she remarked with sub-acid 
carelessness. ‘London?’ 

‘No. Paris. Successful, isn’t it?’ I ask with 
light-hearted vanity. 

‘ Absolutely bewitching,’ cries Colonel Faicourt, 
with a bass laugh. 

I especially dislike this fellow, but he approaches 
his chair and hot dark face, and, puffing at an 
ageressive cigar, gazes with cool impudence into 
my eyes, while Lily looks on silent and pale. I 
wriggle gently away, but as pigs are said to smell 
thunder, realise rocks ahead. When my lady is 
chatty, rude, or voluble, the womanly glass marks 
set fair; but in one of her white silences she is 
dangerous. Her special ‘Man’ had thrown her 
over, and she who would as soon think of going to 
races without an attending devotee, as minus boots 
or gloves, pounced on Colonel Faicourt as an 
‘excellent substitute for butter.” But that person 
did not prove as devoted as the rules of the game 
exact, and, in his inconsequent fashion, showed 
symptoms of prostrating himself at my pointed 
Pinets. I scanned the horizon anxiously, but, with 
the noble animal in the air, my spouse is neither 
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to hold or to bind, generally tearing to the tip-top 
of some stand, sweltering at the furthest limits of 
the Paddock, or, with his heart in his eyes, watch- 
ing every stride of the wonderful creatures, as they 
thud and thunder home. 

Colonel Faicourt proves utterly unsnubbable. | 
His conversation is flavoured with what the French 
call gros se/, and makes me hot and uncomfortable : 
moreover, by Lily’s manceuvres, I am tucked up 
next him on the coach after the races. 

‘You fatal little fascinator,’ she whispers. ‘He 
is tremendously 772s. Those dark men have a 
passion for fair women. You are the third this 
season.’ 

‘JT hate the sight of him,’ I cry, squirming from 
the lash of her vulgarity. But fate is fate, and at 
dinner the wretch still chuckles in my ear. A 
huge pot of ferns and peonies forms an effectual 
cache-mari, and Bill is hidden from my wifely 
gaze, while Lily is too plainly visible. She bends 
towards him in a wickedly décolleté gown of grass 
muslin and red roses. Her cheeks are pinker and 
her eyes more belladonna’d than usual, and with 
growing uneasiness I recognise the special laugh 
Bill keeps for the smoking-room and rzsqgué stories. 
Is Lily enticing my husband, and is my husband 
ready tobe allured? Through several courses I am 
on tenter-hooks, for she treats him to her entire 
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stock of devilry, and when she means business 
always wears that horrid red fringe. 

The gruesome meal comes to an end, and we 
flock to the little drawing-room with its wee 
verandah ; the men join us, and in the sweet pale 
starlight I recover my equanimity. Ascot is dis- 
cussed ad nauseam, until, weary of personalities, I 
stroll away with Bertie, younger and cheerier than 
ever. 

‘Fatal Ascot, he murmurs. ‘Four open en- 
gagements, and fourteen secret ones. Why can’t 
people attend race meetings without falling for life 
into each other’s arms?’ 

‘Mesmeric influence,’ I suggest. 

‘ There are only three human species indigenous 
to the soil, he continues—‘racing fanatics, those 
who make love, and those who are made love to.’ 

His chaffing voice dies on my ear, for my heart 
is in my mouth, and hot waves of angry colour 
surge to my cheeks. We have wandered through 
a little dark plantation, and at the end there is 
a dilapidated summer-house. Inside—in deep 
shadow— are two figures in close proximity, and a 
sense keener than vision teaches me to identify 
the pair. It is my immaculate spouse—my almost 
quite tiresomely devoted better-half—who never 
looks at another woman, and gives himself the airs 
of a chaste hermit. They are too absorbed to 
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notice our approach, and I meditate retreat, when 
the moon, hidden by a mass of cloud, shines 
suddenly forth, and illuminates the interior of that 
rustic mantrap. My worst fears are realised, and 
I stand petrified. It is, indeed, that insatiable 
Jezebel, and my handsome lord actually and 
brazenly clasping her bejcwelled hand. 

I give a significant cough, hoping to see the 
malefactors sink into the earth for shame. Bill 
looks sheepish, but Lily raises the coolest triumph- 
ant face. ‘Lord Somerfield doesn’t think opals 
unlucky,’ she says, not even withdrawing her slender 
serpent fingers. ‘What do you say, Aureole?’ 

I turn furiously away, catching a sarcastic 
smile on Bertie’s smooth cheek, but before I have 
gone twenty yards my husband’s agitated footsteps 
hurry after me. Has he come to prostrate himself 
at my outraged feet? Is he going to implore 
forgiveness—to—— 

‘ Aureole, Aureole!’ he cries in palpable agony, 
‘Why do you go about in that wretched rag, when 
you promised me to put on your Jaeger? Satin 
shoes, too! My dear child, you'll catch your 
death of cold.’ 

‘How you spoil your wife, Lord Somerfield !’ 
says Lily, joining us. ‘It’s very bad for the 
naughty puss to have her own way in everything. 
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THE RIVER OF LIFE 


THANK goodness, I have at last reduced my 
husband to a properly penitent frame of mind, 
though it was with infinite difficulty I brought him 
to acknowledge the heinous character of his Ascot 
conduct. As to Lady Crépe de Chine, I wili never 
forgive her—never!. Examining her ring! I dare 
say! Summer-houses, indeed! When the moon- 
beams were enough to make the Pope spoony after 
a good dinner! And that Virginian creeper hang- 
ing in such clusters over the entrance, that there 
wasn’t even light to distinguish the lovely pink 
‘dawn of day’ flush she bought in Paris in a little 
china pot. It stands to reason Lily wouldn’t waste 
precious time in wicked, earwiggy holes for no- 
thing. But all men are frauds! And Bill puts on 
the airs of an injured innocent; declares he went 
to smoke, because it was a cool corner. Well, 
I think it the hottest spot in the whole world for 
a sufficiently married man. 

‘She is your friend, not mine,’ he remarks, ‘I 
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wanted to accept the Straitlaisse’s invitation ; but 
you were frantic at the idea. Said I was bent on 
giving you the blues, and poisoning the best week 
of the year.’ 

‘ That’s right ; taunt me with my mistakes, do. 
Trust one’s better half to rub them in. And if I 
qwas ten times a fool, that’s no excuse for making 


> 





love 

‘Making love! Bosh! Haven't I always 
discouraged this violent friendship? I don’t ap- 
prove of Lady Crépe de Chine.’ 

‘That settles it, I maintain vehemently ; ‘ for 
men invariably make love to the women they 
disapprove of.’ 

‘Then what’s a fellow to do!’ cries Bill, rubbing 
his clean-shaven chin distractedly, ‘if a pretty—I 
mean when one’s hostess suggests a little stroll to 
get a breath of fresh air?’ 

‘The woman beguiled me!’ I insinuate scorn- 
fully. 

‘ My Lady has other fish to fry.’ 

‘Then I wish she’d fry them, and not stir about 
with her horrid nets and hooks in my waters.’ 

At this tragic moment Bill actually dares to 
laugh. 

‘Come, little woman,’ he exclaims, seizing my 
hands, ‘give us a kiss, and don’t be jealous! 
Wait till you’ve something to be jealous about.’ 
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‘Did you say jealous? Jealous!’ I ejaculate, 
red, and hot, and miserable. ‘ The one thing I have 
never been, and, please Heaven, never will be!’ 

‘Well, it’s a precious good imitation,’ he says, 
slipping a persuasive arm round my waist, and I 
allow myself to be pulled on to the sofa at his side, 
while my righteous wrath ebbs away. 

‘I should be an idiot, he continues, ‘to make 
up to an old soldier of her Ladyship’s kidney, when 
devoted to my own lovely Aureole.’ 

As he takes me in his stalwart arms comfort 
and happiness come creeping back, and we embrace 
with convincing frequency. But—as the novelists 
say—let us draw a veil over our private thrills. 
Suffice it that in half an hour we are in the most 
amicable mood conceivable. 

‘My precious mustn’t take stupid notions into 
its pretty head,’ murmurs Bill, who by this time is 
utterly demoralised—not to say drivelling. 

‘ Never again, I declare fervently, ‘now I know 
you love me. I had no idea of that before! You 
have proved conclusively it was er fault, and that 
the wicked toad made up to you—violently,’ 

Bill jooks scared, but, unwilling to reopen the 
question, allows my statement to pass unchal- 
lenged. 

‘Yes, I add, dropping a final kiss on his sun- 
scorched nose, ‘ it zs nice to feel my boy is penitent, 
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and doesn’t mean to be atrocious any more ;’ and 
with a thousand thoughts buzzing beneath my 
golden chevelure I take myself off. 

Through the succeeding hours I meditate 
wholesome reprisals. To retain the pristine glow 
of marital affection, a wise wife flings a pinch of 
uneasiness into the conjugal hodge-podge; a pro- 
ceeding more conducive to effervescent feeling 
than the stagnant peace of perfect reliance. To 
prostrate one’s self in a devotional attitude in the 
Temple of Hymen is a tactical error, breeding the 
security apt to degenerate into indifference. 
Latterly Bill had been too confident, too certain ; 
and, though theoretical trust is admirable, a grain 
of doubt imparts, I feel sure, a fresh flavour to the 
conjugal flat. Those rare privileges—virtue and 
devotion—become matters of common necessity to 
spoilt proprietors, like a morning pipe, or a fur coat, 
—things to be taken for granted, and had for the 
outstretching of a finger. Yes, I am weary of 
repelling attentions, and leaving agreeable suc- 
cesses to Crépe de Chine sirens. ‘Sweet William,’ 
as my fast companion Mrs. Hunter was wont to call 
him, is charming as a spouse, but ten times more 
fascinating as a lover, and must be titillated by 
discreet flirtation into green-eyed anxiety. 

It was on a gloriously fine Sunday that I 
ventured tentatively to translate theory into prac- 
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tice. Father Thames meanders through some of 
the fairest scenes in Merrie England, from an 
obsolete geographical point of view ; but the river 
of fashion and passion, zie stream par excellence, the 
gay flood of fever and folly, is concentrated at 
Maidenhead alone. At this pulsating spot ’Arry 
and the bloated one, sit cheek by jowl, and intelli- 
gently study each other as eccentric varicties of the 
human stock. It is here that we touch the entire 
gamut of manners. Vulgarity rampant, and vice 
unashamed, with delicate refinement, and aristo- 
cratic loveliness, are they not written in the book 
of Boulter’s? From early Sabbath morn till bawl- 
ing eve, all sorts and conditions of boats are 
crammed and crushed into that fateful lock, and 
from May to October midsummer madness reigns 
supreme. Even when the Upper Ten are too lazy 
to project themselves into the rough and tumble, 
they turn ruthless backs on the sylvan feast, and, 
huddled round a hideous post, waste the sweet 
summer hours in watching those classic portals 
disgorge cargoes of hot horrors. 

Lord Herbert of Highcliffe professes to detest 
crowds, butinvites me to accompany himin hiscanoe. 
On previous Sundays I have been prosaically faithful 
to Bill’s punt, and a gleam of surprise flashes across 
his face, as I accept eagerly, and step in. Thenwe 
pass into that noisy whirlpool, while Bill stands on 
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the steps in immaculate flannels, and calls out with 
positively aggressive cheeriness that dinner is at 
8.30. Lord Herbert, distinguished and supercilious, 
curses the rude mob beneath his breath, and after 
twenty minutes of hustling and shoving, we find 
ourselves in a comparatively clear channel. That 
my cavalier is notoriously dangerous to feminine 
peace forms a fzguante reflection ; moreover, he has 
charming manners—indeed, several charming man- 
ners—which he mentally pigeon-holes, and produces 
according to company. With a few dexterous 
strokes we escape from the cockney chaff, and the 
tinkling of beanfeasts. In palest blue crépe I 
recline on inspired cushions of primrose pongee. 
The gentle movement is delicious, and I dreamily 
hope that Bill is minding. Then I wonder if my 
companion is really so unscrupulous, and speculate 
how it feels to be as wicked as all that. Should I 
like to try it for five—no, for half a minute? I 
examine his delicate pallor and burning eyes 
curiously, as we pass slowly up stream under a 
blazing sun. A blatant young woman, with flow- 
ing scarlet hair under purple roses, peeps at us from 
a bush, and I intercept a gleam of intelligence as 
Lord Herbert droops his cynical mouth. We float 
peacefully down to a fairy backwater, and my 
escort scrutinises the overhanging trees and spoony 
creeks with the gaze of a connoisseur. After two 
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or three attempts we slither successfully into an 
ideal haven of cool greenery. Lord Herbert ties 
up the canoe, sits down, and hugs his knees. 

‘How nice it is!’ I remark pleasantly ; ‘so 
quiet and secluded, though even as I speak am 
aware of human murmurings and rustlings. 

‘It would save trouble,’ exclaims Lord Herbert 
wrathfully, ‘if the Conservancy placarded the 
backwaters and principal bushes “ House Full,” or 
“ Engaged,” as they do at theatres. By the way, to 
what freak of fortune am I indebted for the honour 
of your society ?’ 

‘It was only too kind of you to ask me,’ I reply» 
with conventional idiocy, and silence broods be- 
tween us. 

‘You don’t know the very first rules of the 
game, he interrupts, after a minute, ‘or would offer 
mea seat at your side. It’s hard and cold at the 
business end of this boat. May I come?’ plain- 
tively. 

‘Impossible!’ I reply in an unaccountable 
flurry, for he is creeping over intervening obstacles, 

‘In a canoe! No; you shall have a cushion 
over there !” 

‘Contrary to Cocker, he laughs, and stretches 
himself at my feet in the latest and most approved 
style. 

‘Aureole !—Aureole!—Aureole!’ he repeats 
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sentimentally; ‘the halo white Leghorn, with 
cunning seven-sister roses. But you mustn’t be too 
saintlike for poor adoring mortals!’ Then in an 
intense whisper, ‘Child, shall I teach you the next 
move ?’ 

‘Don’t be absurd,’ I retort nervously. ‘Lord 
Herbert, paddle me down to the Riverside Club, 
please. It’s stuffy and midgy in here. And for 
goodness’ sake don’t tip-tup in this cockleshell.’ 

‘I should like to tip-tup in a cockleshell for 
ever—with you, he says insanely, and possesses 
himself of my helpless hand, in its white gant de 
Biarritz. 

I wrench my fingers away, and the movement 
rocks the frail canoe from side to side. Meanwhile 
we had not noticed a punt, until the familiar music 
of the pole is close at hand, and, with a shock, I 
recognise my deserted lord and master. 

Through the intercepting foliage our eyes meet, 
and the jealousy I have rashly provoked darts 
darkly into his face. But what is this? In an 
attitude of restful ease I espy a graceful female 
form. » a7 serpent! Is it? Can it be? Yes. 
I recognise the ensnaring feet and wonderful, 
demoralising stockings. This accounts for the 
resigned milk in the conjugal cocoanut! Without 
a word my Lohengrin, my Beautiful, drops down, 
and backs into the opposite bank, while the shame- 
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less one sits beneath an enshrouding willow, con- 
cealed by her accursed parasol. Then—horror of 
horrors !—the retaliating spouse flings himself full 
length at her side. 

In my fury I forget Lord Herbert—time, place, 
and circumstance. I burn with a primitive desire 
to penetrate that satin rampart. Ah! she knows 
the rules of the game! Why—why did I leave 
him? I start up wildly, thoughtlessly ; and the 
next moment the water is closing over my head, 
and I gurgle down, down, to unfathomable depths. 
For an appalling eternity I struggle with the 
futility of the non-swimmer, and then in some 
mysterious fashion find myself in Bill’s punt, and 
in Bill’s arms. Weare dripping like twin fountains, 
and my sacred toilette and coiffure are hopelessly 
ruined. Opposite, with a sweet, scared face, sits 
Bill’s little sister Mary, whose girlish vanity had 
impelled her to imitate Lady Crépe de Chine’s 
unapproachable chaussure. 

No matter; there is balm in Gilead. I have 
seen behind the sunshade! 
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AFTER many and great excitements, we are fairly 
established in the holy calm of rural stagnation. 
Mayfair, with its melting moods, has gone from 
my gaze, and anticipations of Goodwood, Cowes, 
and Homburg, collapsed like a child’s card-house. 
Ever since those innocent riparian experiments, 
my gentle, direct, confiding Bill has been trans- 
mogrified into an Othello, armed cap-ad-pze with 
plots, suspicions, and wary spyings. The result of 
ill-advised attempts to fan the flame of connubial 
jealousy was a terrific blaze, and having evoked 
spirits from the vasty deep, I found myself power- 
less to lay them. But to my innermost soul the 
change here is positively a relief, for all sorts of 
contradictory bothers followed my Maidenhead mis- 
adventures. First, in the cold light of morning, 
Bill announced that I ought to be ashamed of my- 
self, and when this primitive pellet was flung in my 
face, I was not backward in gibing and recrimina- 
tion. Whether Lady Crépe de Chine was the rift 
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within our lute, or whether Lord Herbert of 
Highcliffe occupied that distinguished position, is 
a doubtful point ; at any rate, the domestic music 
—far from mute—grew harsh, discordant, and out 
of tune. 

‘ My wife tucked up in backwaters!’ he roars. 
‘Not if I know it. Professional lady-killers squeez- 
ing my lady’s hand! Abominable!’ 

We patch up our differences, though they have 
an unpleasant knack of breaking out in fresh 
places, like wounds in an unhealthy climate ; and, 
to make matters worse, I suffer a suicidal mania 
for recurring to inflammatory topics. 

One evening, after dining out, we went on to 
one of the best balls of the year; a gorgeous 
entertainment only to be found in the delirious 
days of the expiring season. But I could not enjoy 
myself as usual. Bill listened with his left ear, 
when he ought to be joining in Cock-a-doodle-do 
election pzeans, or administering commonplaces to 
neighbouring dowagers. He watched me furtively, 
and cropped up perpetually in a transparently 
ridiculous fashion. In pregnant silence we reach 
home, and I fall into feverish sleep, to dream of 
marble monsters, with scintillations flashing from 
turquoise eyes—monsters that come to life and 
rend me limb from limb. Starting up I find my 
better half breathing with reassuring monotony ; 
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but dreading relapse into nightmare shake him 
vigorously by the shoulder. 

‘ Bill, I cry, ‘wake—oh! do wake. I’ve some- 
thing speczal to tell you!’ At the urgency in my 
tones he springs to a sitting posture, and turns on 
the electric light in a flurry. 

‘Great Dagon!’ he cries, with the sweet 
restorer effectually banished. ‘What is it ?’ 

‘What would you do?’ I inquire in hollow 
accents, ‘if I was extravagant, and indiscreet, and 
aggravating, like most young married women ?’ 

‘Is that all?’ with a huge sigh. ‘I thought 
some frightful confession was coming. But you 
won’t be indiscreet agazm, dear?’ 

‘I might be,’ I insist sepulchrally. ‘What is 
to prevent my behaving like Lady Crépe de Chine 
or Mrs. Brazenham ?’ 

‘To prevent!’ he echoes, crimson in the shadow 
of rose china silk. ‘Zam to prevent you.’ 

‘ But how could you—if I chose ?’ 

‘What do you want me to say? Sue for a 
divorce ?’ 

‘IT don’t mean hard-and-fast dreadfulnesses ; 
but if I was like Mrs. Lancelot Green, who has no 
end of a good time, and the world says never does 
any real harm?’ 

Bill mutters unflattering thingsanent Mrs. Lance- 
lot, and I continue descriptively : ‘The poor thing is 
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ignorant of the value of money, and runs up bills 
all over Europe. Something of that sort now ?’ 

‘Warn the tradesmen I was not responsible.’ 

‘It’s easy to deal with others, I retort with 
spirit. ‘What would you do then?’ 

‘ Advertise in the papers.’ 

‘Drag my name into a public print, and make 
a scandal! You would never dare!’ 

‘I take my oath I would, he says hotly. ‘But’ 
—with a provoked laugh—‘ why discuss hypothe- 
tical misfortunes at this witching hour?’ 

‘ Supposing I went to balls every night! Sup- 
posing the house was overrun with mashers!! 
Supposing 

‘Don’t, don’t!’ he groans. 

‘And if I was like Lily, who paints and flirts, or 
Mrs. Brazenham, who swears and smokes, and 
drinks brandies and sodas. What would you do 
then?’ 

‘God knows. Cut my throat!’ 

‘That would only make her drink a little more 
—or me if I were she. Women soon get over 
things,’ I conclude diabolically. 


d 





‘I'd plank down a certain provision for you,’ says 
Bill, purple with wrath, ‘and go off. : 

‘Go off with : 

‘To the backwoods of Bulgaria, Corea, Mada- 
gascar—anywhere,’ 
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‘And so, my lord, you think yourself justified in 
deserting your wife because she is young, and likes 
fun and fine clothes. Leave me to my fate and the 
machinations of dissolute men! So ¢hzs is what 
you have been secretly scheming. And you 
really would ?’ 

‘I swear I would.’ 

‘Leave your wife, who loves you passionately, 
because she’s attractive—and—and—pretty ? Then 
your marriage oath meant nothing, my lord ?’ 

‘Aureole,’ he cries distractedly, ‘I said zf you 
behaved like the rest of that crew.’ 

‘When we were married so beautifully at St. 
Peter’s, with those lovely palms and arums. 
Heavens! That I should live to see this day! 
Good-bye then, darling. Good-bye for ever!’ 

‘This is madness!’ he cries, clutching his hair. 
‘You know I love you better than my life.’ 

Then he dries my tears with a soft bandanna, 
and I weep gently on his bosom. 


‘And you won’t live with Bulgarian atrocities, 
] 





or Madagascan octoroons, or 
‘No, no, no, dearest.’ 
‘Promise !’ 
‘I promise—I promise,’ he says hurriedly, 
‘Then what would you do if : 
He stops my mouth with a kiss. 
‘I would beat you first, my sweet.’ 
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‘Thank you,’ I murmur, and a delicious satis- 
fied dreaminess steals over my senses. 

But, though scenes are healthy on occasions, 
living at high pressure is sadly fatiguing, and my 
easy-going husband was learning to put down his 
cloven hoof with frightful vehemence. I could 
write volumes on this miraculous Turning of the 
Worm ; but it will be sufficient to detail a few of 
the untoward circumstances that led to a grand 
dénouement. After a particularly patchy recon- 
ciliation we accepted an invitation to that last delight 
of cycling souls—a wheeling party. There was 
something primeval and pure in the very sound of 
the word Crystal Palace, and as I promised to ride 
home in prudish amity at my husband’s side, we 
met at Victoria Station, and went down in a saloon 
carriage in great feather. Dreaming the idle hours 
away, we wandered through huge aisles and corri- 
dors, visited the Somali savages, bought useless 
rubbish, and wound up with dinner and fireworks. 
An exquisite summer night fell duskily on the 
weary earth, and our steel steeds, like sentient 
things, awaited us at the main entrance. A thrill 
of delight shot through my veins at the thought of 
the warm west wind, and the wild folly of our 
purposeful flight. Unfortunately, Bill had only 
acquired the rudiments of this indispensable art ; 
but, curbing impetuosity, I crawled solemnly and 
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dutifully at his side. Gradually our companions 
paired off in approved Noah’s Ark manner, and 
the lonely suburban ways rang with the laughter of 
fashionable faddists. The gas-lamps, few and far 
between, made darkness visible, and inquiries as to 
the route were many and vociferous. 

‘This way, Lady Somerfield. Look alive, Bill !’ 
shouted Sir Raymond Howard, putting spurs to 
his spokes ; and with thoughtless alacrity I flew 
after my leader. My machine throbbed under me 
with apparently divine intelligence, and in the 
apogee of that mad rush, existence seemed worth a 
king’s ransom. With the utmost difficulty I kept 
Sir Raymond in sight, and had gone far and fast 
when I pulled up with a shock of remembrance. 
Alas! Bill had vanished into space, while I was 
hopelessly lost in a maze of turnings. With spirits 
greatly dashed I cross-examined a succession of be- 
lated passers, but the ‘little village’ seemed mysteri- 
ously unknown to the denizens of Greater London. 
Weary and disheartened I wandered on in anxious 
solitude, and confess it was pleasant to be accosted 
by a cheery, familiar voice. ‘Good Heavens’ 
Lady Somerfield? No—yes—is it you or your 
spook?’ I recognised Bill’s déte nozre, Lord Her- 
bert of Highcliffe, who had been dining in the 
neighbourhood, and was ‘ biking’ home. 

But misfortunes never come singly, and at this 
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psychological juncture, I developed the cyclist’s 
worst malady, a punctured tire. Lord Herbert 
examined my bike @ Ja belle toile, and in the 
remote fastnesses of the jerry builder, we pumped 
prosaically for all we were worth. Inflating a tire 
in its very essence necessitates close communion, 
and I think it should be counted to Lothario for 
righteousness, that, throughout the operation he 
was perfectly unperturbed and matter-of-fact. How- 
ever, all efforts were futile, and, draggled and 
exhausted, I was constrained to push that lump of 
metal laboriously before me. As we arrived in 
Grosvenor Street a chorus of clocks clanged out 
the fact that it was midnight. The situation in 
itself was ludicrous, but instinct whispered that I 
had overstepped the limits of wifely audacity, and 
I observed nervously the ominous brilliance of the 
house. At the first tinkle of the bell, Bill stood 
before us in the might and majesty of a towering 
rage, and I was seized with fear that he would 
impolitely fall on my innocent companion. With 
a rapid explanatory gesture to Lord Herbert I 
entered, closed the door unceremoniously, and, 
‘facing the music, poured forth a volume of regret 
and excuse. But my explanations were swept 
away like chaff in the path of a storm. The 
usually placid stream, overflowing its banks, was 
rushing torrent-like through the narrow channels of 
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life, and to this hour I cannot recall that nightmare 
without a shudder. My assertion that I was the 
victim of a chapter of accidents was laughed to 
scorn, and my husband believed me guilty of 
double-dyed and deep-laid plots. Strange to say, 
I meekly kissed the rod, and natural powers of 
resistance were snuffed out and quenched. In 
feminine weakness I entreated, wept, implored, 
and after an interminable interval he agreed to 
condone my iniquities on condition that I subsided 
into pastoral rusticity for a quite indefinite period. 
Thus, in tears and trouble, my brilliant season has 
come to an abrupt conclusion. I have turned my 
slender back on the World and his sensational 
wife, and intend to devote time and talents to 
rearranging the conjugal situation, and luring my 
‘tassel gentle’ back to primal innocence. Fare- 
well! Farewell! 


THE END 
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exceedingly clever and published in suchan elegant form 
ates is fit as well for the doudozr as also for the book- 
shelf. 


The Daily Telegraph ; ‘‘ It does not depend only on 
its external fascination to secure a wide circle of read- 
ers. . . . It is always bright and amusing . . 
pleasant and humorous.”’ 


The Scotsman: “‘ Conjugal AmCuities’ is the story 
of a luxurious and high-spirited young woman, who, mar- 
tied toan English nobleman, gives the worthy man serious 
cause for anxiety. . . . He. luxurious tastes, her 
greedy desire to make the most of life, and the colloquial 
animation of her narrative give an agreeable raciness to 
this bright and cheery book full of constant sparkle and 
brightness.”’ 


. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, 
prepaid, by the Publishers, on receipt of price. 
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THE REBEL. 


By HELEN MATHERS, author of ‘‘Coming Thro’ the Rye.” 16mo, 
handsomely bound and stamped, gilt top, 75 cents. 


““The Rebel” is a breezy story, spirited, humorous, and from the 
first page to the last thoroughly enjoyable and well worth reading. 
The dialogue and characters are very skillfully drawn, full of vivacity 
and freshness, 

The volume is altogether a striking addition to the fiction of this 
year, and should increase still more the popularity of the series, 


FRIVOLOUS CUPID. 
By ANTHONY Hope, 16mo, buckram, illustrated. 75 cents, 


A new book by Anthony Hope always raises pleasant expectations, 
and they will not be disappointed here; his puppets move with 
sprightliness and natural ease, and are, besides, very amusing, and 
the dialogue is as crisp and piquant as the author can make it, which 
is saying a good deal. The entertaining feature consists mainly in 
the droll situations, the absurd dilemmas, the odd turn of events, t’ 
complexities, complications, and contretemps that beset one at ev 
moment; in point of study, the author clearly has devoted his chi 
labor to Cupid and the ladies, and one does not know which to choose 
of these various and charming creations. 


THE KING’S STRATAGEM. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 16mo, buckram, illustrated. 50 cents, 


The reputation Mr. Weyman has gained by his previous volumes has 
given him such a permanently assured position among the prominent 
novelists of the day, that it is quite unnecessary to say more respecting 
this last work from his pen, except that the story will rank highly 
among the writer’s books. It will appeal alike to the lovers of liter- 
ature, of adventure, and to those who demand in fiction the high 
intellectual quality. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, by the Pubs 
lishers, on receipt of price. 
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A. _E. CLUEDT &-Co;, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, 





THE “FLEUR DE LYS” SERIES. 





This is a series of works, each ‘in one volume, by the 
best and most popular writers of the day. The volumes 
are illustrated, suitable for the pocket and shelf, while 
from their appearance, as well as from their literary 
merits, they unquestionably deserve a prominent place in 
every library. 

Printed in large 16mo, containing about 320 pages, 
bound in ornamental cloth and tastefully stamped. 

Price per volume : : 5 75 cts. 





No. 1. Just Published. 
¢ « A DEGENERATE. 6 o 9 


By Gyp, 


Such as relish Parisianisms, or bits of French life, will 
be pleasurably stirred by the contribution which “ Gyp” 
makes to the latest fiction. 

The dialogues, full of realism and agreeable raciness, 
are terse, pointed, and replete with smart sayings. 

The plot evolves itself in passionate and powerful 
scenes, making the narrative a hearty entertainment from 
beginning to end. 


© © In Preparation. © © 


Works by Pau. Bourcet, E. Renan, A. DauDET, 
De Maupassant, etc., etc. 


*,,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, by the Pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. 
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